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ARMS AND THE MAN 

ACT I 

N ight, a lady s bedchamber in Bulgaria^ in a small 
town near the Dragoman Pass^ late in November in the 
year 1885. Through an open window vnth a little bal- 
cony apeak of the Balkans^ wonderfully white and beautiful in 
the starlit snow^ seems quite close at hand ^ though it is really miles 
away. The interior of the room is not like anything to be seen in the 
west of Europe. It is half rich Bulgarian^ half cheap Viennese. 
Above the head of the bed^ which stands against a little wall cut- 
ting off the left hand corner of the room^ is a painted wooden 
shrine^ blue andgold^ with an ivory image of Christy and a light 
hangingbefore it in apiercedmetal ball suspended by three chains. 
The principal seat^placed towards the other side of the room and 
opposite the window fs a Turkish ottoman. The counterpane and 
hangings of the bed^ the window curtains^ the little carpet^ and all 
the ornamental textile fabrics in the room are oriental and gor- 
geous: the paper on the walls is occidental and paltry. The wash- 
stands against the wall on the side nearest the ottoman and win- 
dow^ consists of an enamelled iron basin with a pail beneath it in 
a painted metal frame ^ and a single towel on the rail at the side. 
The dres sing table ^ between the bed and the window^ is a common 
pine tabky covered with a cloth of many colors^ with an expensive 
toilet mirror on it. The door is on the side nearest the bed; and 
there is a chest of drawers between. This chest of drawers is also 
covered by a variegated native cloth; and on it there is a pile of 
paper backed novels^ a box of chocolate creams y and a miniature 
easel with a large photograph of an extremely handsome officer ^ 
whose lofty bearing and magnetic glance can be felt even from the 
portrait. The room is lighted by a candle on the chest ofdrawerSy 
and another on the dressingtable with a box of matches beside it. 

The window is hinged doorwise and stands wide open. Out- 
side y apair of wooden shutters y openingoutwardsy also stand open. 
On the balcony a young lady y intensely conscious of the romantic 
beauty of the nighty and of the fact that her own youth and beauty 
are part of ity is gazing at the snowy Balkans. She is tn her 
nightgown^ well covered by a long mantle of furSy worthy on 
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a moderate estimate^ about three times the Jurniture of her 
room. 

Her reverie is interrupted by her mother^ Catherine Petkojff^ 
a woman over forty ^ imperiously energetic^ with magnificent 
black hair and eyes^ who might be a very splendid specimen of the 
wife of a mountain farmer^ but is determined to be a Viennese 
lady^ and to that end wears a fashionable tea gown on all occa- 
sions. 

CATHERINE {entering hastily ^full of good news\ Raina! [She 
pronounces it Rah-eena^ with the stress on the ee\. Raina! [She 
goes to the bed^ expecting to find Raina there]. Why, where — ? 
[Raina looks into the room]. Heavens, child 1 are you out in the 
night air instead of in your bed? Youll catch your death. 
Louka told me you were asleep. 

RAINA [dreamily] I sent her away. I wanted to be alone. 
The stars are so beautiful! What is the matter? 

CATHERINE. Such news! There has been a battle. 

RAINA [her eyes dilating Ah! [She comes eagerly to 
Catherine]. 

CATHERINE. A great battle at Slivnitza! A victory! And 
it was won by Sergius. 

RAINA [with a cry of delight] Ah! [They embrace raptur- 
ously] Oh, mother! [Then^ with sudden anxiety] Is father safe? 

CATHERINE. Of course: he sends me the news. Sergius is 
the hero of the hour, the idol of the regiment. 

RAINA. Tell me, tell me- How was it? [Ecstatically] Oh, 
mother! mother! mother! [She pulls her mother down on the 
ottoman; and they kiss one another frantically]. 

CATHERINE [with Surging enthusiasm] You cant guess how 
splendid it is. A cavalry charge! think of that! He defied our 
Russian commanders — acted without orders — led a charge 
on his own responsibility — headed it himself — was the first 
man to sweep through their guns. Cant you see it, Raina: 
our gallant splendid Bulgarians with their swords and eyes 
flashing, thundering down like an avalanche and scattering 
the wretched Serbs and their dandified Austrian officers like 
chaff. And you! you kept Sergius waiting a year before 
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you would be betrothed to him. Oh, if you have a drop of 
Bulgarian blood in your veins, you will worship him when he 
comes back. 

RAiNA. What will he care for my poor little worship after 
the acclamations of a whole army of heroes? But no matter: 

I am so happy ! so proud ! \She rises and walks about excitedly\. 
It proves that all our ideas were real after all. 

CATHERINE {indignantly\ Our ideas real! What do you 
mean? 

RAINA. Our ideas of what Sergius would do. Our patriot- 
ism. Our heroic ideals. I sometimes used to doubt whether 
they were anything but dreams. Oh, what faithless little 
creatures girls are ! When I buckled on Sergius’s sword he 
looked so noble: it was treason to think of disillusion or hu- 
miliation or failure. And yet — and yet — [She sits down again 
suddenly\ Promise me youll never tell him. 

CATHERINE. Dont ask me for promises until I know what 
I’m promising. 

RAINA. Well, it came into my head just as he was holding 
me in his arms and looking into my eyes, that perhaps we 
only had our heroic ideas because we are so fond of reading 
Byron and Pushkin, and because we were so delighted with 
the opera that season at Bucharest. Real life is so seldom like 
that! indeed never, as far as I knew it then. [Remorsefully] 
Only think, mother: I doubted him: I wondered whether all 
his heroic qualities and his soldiership might not prove mere 
imagination when he went into a real battle. I had an uneasy 
fear that he might cut a poor figure there beside all those 
clever officers from the Tsar’s court. 

CATHERINE. A poor figure! Shame on you! The Serbs 
have Austrian officers who are just as clever as the Russians; 
but we have beaten them ih every battle for all that. 

RAINA [laughing and snuggling against her mother] Yes: I 
was only a prosaic little coward. Oh, to think that it was all 
true! that Sergius is just as splendid and noble as he looks! 
that the world is really a glorious world for women who can 
see its glory and men who can act its romance! What happi- 
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ness! what unspeakable fulfilment! 

They are interrupted by the entry of Louka^ a handsome 
proud girl in a pretty Bulgarian peasants dress with double 
appon^ so defiant that her servility to Raina is almost insolent. 
She is afraid of Catherine^ but even with her goes as far as she 
dares. 

LOUKA. If you please, madam, all the windows are to be 
closed and the shutters made fast. They say there may be 
shooting in the streets. \Raina and Catherine rise together^ 
ahrmed\. The Serbs are being chased right back through 
the pass; and they say they may run into the town. Our 
cavalry will be after them; and our people will be ready for 
them, you may be sure, now theyre running away. [She goes 
out on the balcony^ and pulls the outside shutters to; then steps 
back into the room]. 

CATHERINE {businesslikCy her housekeeping instincts 
aroused] I must see that everything is made safe downstairs. 

RAINA. I wish our people were not so cruel. What glory 
is there in killing wretched fugitives ? 

CATHERINE. Cruel! Do you suppose they would hesitate 
to kill y o u — or worse ? 

RAINA [to Louka] Leave the shutters so that I can just 
close them if I hear any noise. 

CATHERINE [authoritatively , turning on her way to the door] 
Oh no, dear: you must keep them fastened. You would be 
sure to drop off to sleep and leave them open. Make them 
fast, Louka. 

LOUKA. Yes, madam. [She fastens them]. 

RAINA. Don’ t be anxious about m e. The moment I hear a 
shot, 1 shall blow out the candles and roll myself up in bed 
with my ears well covered. 

CATHERINE. Quite the wisest thing you can do, my love. 
Goodnight. 

RAiNA. Goodnight. [Her emotion comes back for a moment]. 
Wish me joy. [JChey kiss]. This is the happiest night of my 
life — if only there are no fugitives. 

CATHERINE. Go to bcd^ dear; and dont think of thenXm. 
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[She goes out]. 

LOUKA [secretly^ to Raina] If you would like the shutters 
open, just give them a push like this [she pushes them: they 
open: she pulls them to again]. One of them ought to be bolted 
at the bottom; but the bolt’s gone. 

RAINA {with dignity^ reproving her] Thanks, Louka; but 
we must do what we are told. {Louka makes a grimace]. Good- 
night. 

LOUKA {carelessly] Goodnight. {She goes out^ swaggering. 

Raina^ left alone^ takes off her fur cloak and throws it on the 
ottoman. Then she goes to the chest of drawers^ and adores the 
portrait there with feelings that are beyond all expression. She 
does not kiss it or press it to her breast^ or shew it any mark of 
bodily affection; but she takes it in her hands and elevates it^ like 
a priestess. 

RAINA {looking up at the picture] Oh, I shall never be un- 
worthy of you any more, my soul’s hero: never, never^. 
never. [She replaces it reverently. Then she selects a novel from 
the little pile of books. She turns over the leaves dreamily; finds 
her page; turns the book inside out at it; and^ with a happy sighy 
gets into bed and prepares to read herself to sleep. But before 
abandoningherselftofiction^sheraises her eyes once more ^think- 
ing of the blessed reality y and murmurs] My hero ! my hero ! 

A distant shot breaks the quiet of the night. She starts y listen- 
ing; and two more shots y much nearery follow y startling her so 
that she scrambles out ofbedy and hastily blows out the candle on 
the chest of drawers. TheUy putting her fingers in her earsy she 
runs to the dressing table y blows out the light therCy and hurries 
back to bed in the darky nothing being visible but the glimmer of 
the light in the pierced ball before the imagey and the starlight 
seen through the slits at the top of the shutters. The firing breaks 
out again: there is a startling fusillade quite close at hand. TJ^hilst 
it is still echoing, the shutters disappear, pulled open from with- 
out; and for an instant the rectangle of snowy starlight flashes out 
with the figure of a man silhouetted in black upon it. The shutters 
close immediately; and the room is dark again. But the silence is 
now broken by the sound of panting. Then there is a scratch; and 
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the flame of a match is seen in the middle of the room, 

RAiNA {crouching on the bed\ Who’s there? \The match is 
out instantly\. Who’s there? Who is that? 

A man’s voice {in the darkness^ subduedly^ butthreateningly\ 
Sh~sh! Dont call out; or youll be shot. Be good; and no 
harm will happen to you. {She is heard leaving her bed^ and 
makingforthe door\. Take care: it’s no use trying to run away. 

RAINA. But who — 

THE VOICE {warning\ Remember: if you raise your voice 
my revolver will go oflF. {Commandingly\. Strike a light and 
let me see you. Do you hear. {Another moment oj silence and 
darkness as she retreats to the chest of drawers. Then she lights a 
candle; and the mystery is at an end. He is a man of about i^^^in a 
deplorable plight^ bespattered with mud and blood and snow, his 
belt and the strap of his revolver-case keeping together the torn 
ruins of the blue tunic of a Serbian artillery officer. All that the 
candlelight andhis unwashed unkempt condition make it possible 
to discern is that he is of middling stature and undistinguished 
appearance^ with strong neck and shoulders^ roundish obstin- 
ate looking head covered with short crisp bronze curls ^ clear quick 
eyes and good brows and mouthy hopelessly prosaic nose like that 
of a strong minded babyy trim soldierlike carriage and energetic 
manner y and with all his wits about him in spite of his desperate 
perdicament: even with a sense of the humor of ity withouty how- 
every the least intention of trifling with it or throwing away a 
chance. Reckoning up what he can guess about Raina: her age^ 
her social positiony her character y and the extent to which she is 
frightened yhe continues y more politely but still mostdeterminedly\ 
Excuse my disturbing you; but you recognize my uniform? 
Serb! If I’m caught I shall be killed. {Menacingly] Do you 
understand that? 

RAINA. Yes. 

THE MAN. Well, I dont intend to get killed if I can help it. 
{Still more formidably] Do you understand t h a t ? [//<? locks the 
door quickly but quietly], 

RAINA {disdainfully] I suppose not. {She draws herself up 
superbly y and looks him straight in the faccy adding^^ with cutting 
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emphasis] Some soldiers, I know, are afraid to die. 

THE MAN [with grim goodhumor] All of them, dear lady, al^ 
of them, believe me. It is our duty to live as long as we can. 
Now, if you raise an alarm — 

RAiNA [cutting him short] You will shoot me. How do you 
know that I am afraid to die ? 

THE MAN [cunningly] Ah; but suppose I dont shoot you, 
what will happen then ? A lot of your cavalry will burst into 
this pretty room of yours and slaughter me here like a pig; for 
ri] fight like a demon: they shant get m e into the street to 
amuse themselves with: I know what they are. Are you pre- 
pared to receive that sort of company in your present un- 
dress ? [Raina^sudde^dy conscious of her nightgown^ instinctively 
shrinks^ and gathers it more closely about her neck. He watches 
her^ and adds ^pitilessly] Hardly presentable, eh ? [She turns to 
the ottoman. He raises his pistol instantly ^ and cries] Stop ! [She 
stops]. Where are you going? 

RAINA [with dignified patience] Only to get my cloak. 

THE MAN [ passing swiftly to the ottoman and snatching the 
cloak] A good idea! I’ll keep the cloak; and you 11 take 
care that nobody comes in and sees you without it. This is a 
better weapon than the revolver: eh? [He throws the pistol 
down on the ottoman]. 

RAINA [revolted] It is not the weapon of a gentleman ! 

THE MAN. It’s good eiiough for a man with only you to 
stand between him and death. [As they look at one another for 
a moment^ Raina hardly able to believe that even a Serbian office! 
can be so cynically ana selfishly unchivalrous ^ they are startled by 
a sharp fusillade in the street. The chill of imminent death hushes 
the man s voice as he adds] Do you hear? If you are going to 
bring those blackguards in on me you shall receive them as 
you are. 

Clamor and disturbance. The pursuers in the street batter at 
the house door^ shouting O^tn the door! Open the door! Wake 
up, will you ! A man servants voice calls to them angrily from 
within This is Major Petkoff’s house: you cant come in here; 
but a renewal of the clamor y and a torrent of blows on the door^ 
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md with his letting a chain down with a clank^followed by a rush 
oj heavy footsteps and a din of triumphant yells ^ dominated at 
last by the voice of Catherine^ indignantly addressing an officer 
with What does this mean, sir? Do you know where you are? 
The noise subsides suddenly. 

LOUKA [outside^knockingatthe bedroom door\ My lady! my 
lady! get up quick and open the door. If you dont they will 
break it down. 

The fugitive throws up his head with the gesture of a man 
who sees that it is all over with him^ and drops the manner he has 
been assuming to intimidate Raina, 

THE MAN [sincerely and kindly\ No use, dear: I’m done for. 
{Flinging the cloak to her] Quick! wrap yourself up: theyre 
coming. 

RAiNA. Oh, thank you. [She wraps herself up with intense 
relief]. 

THE MAN [between his teeth] Dont mention it. 

RAINA [anxiously] What will you do? 

THE MAN [grimly] The first man in will find out. Keep out 
of the way; and dont look. It wont last long; but it will not 
be nice. [He draws his sabre and faces the door^ waiting. 

RAINA [impulsively] I’ll help you. I’ll save you. 

THE MAN. You Cant. 

RAINA. I can. I’ll hide you. [She drags him towards the 
window]. Here! behind the curtains. 

THE MAN [yielding to he7\ Theres just half a chance, if you 
keep your head. 

RAINA [drawing the curtain before him] S-sh! [She makes 
for the ottoman]. 

THE MAN [putting out his head] Remember — 

RAINA [running back to him] Yes ? 

THE MAN. — nine soldiers out of ten are born fools. 

RAINA. Oh ! [She draws the curtain angrily before hini\. 

THE MAN [looking out at the other side] If they find me, I 
promise you a fight : a devil of a fight. 

She stamps at him. He disappears hastily. She takes off her 
cloaky and throws it across the foot of the bed. Then^ with a sleepy ^ 
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disturbed air^ she opens the door. Louka enters excitedly. 

LOUKA. One of those beasts of Serbs has been seen climb- 
ing up the waterpipe to your balcony. Our men want to 
search for him; and they are so wild and drunk and furious. 
[She makes for the other side of the room to get as far from the door 
as possible]. My lady says you are to dress at once, and to — 
[She sees the revolver lying on the ottoman^ and stops ^ petrified]. 

RAiNA [as if annoyed at bemg distrubed] They shall not 
search here. Why have they been let in ? 

CATHERINE [comingin hastily] Raina, darling : are you safe ? 
Have you seen anyone or heard anything? 

RAINA. I heard the shooting. Surely the soldiers will not 
dare come in here? 

CATHERINE. I havefoundaRussian officer, thankHeaven: 
he knows Sergius. [Speaking through the door to someone out-- 
side] Sir: will you come in now. My daughter will receive 
you. 

A youngRussianofficer^in Bulgarian uniform^enters^sword 
in hand, 

OFFICER [with soft feline politeness and stiff military car^ 
riage] Good evening, gracious lady. I am sorry to intrude; 
but there is a Serb hiding on the balcony. Will you and 
the gracious lady your mother please to withdraw whilst we 
search ? 

RAINA [petulantly] Nonsense, sir: you can see that there 
is no one on the balcony. [She throws the shutters wide open 
and stands with her back to the curtain where the man is hiddeny 
pointing to the moonlit balcony, A couple of shots are fired right 
under the window; and a bullet shatters the glass opposite Rainay 
who winks and gasps y but stands her ground; whilst Catherine 
screams y and the officer, with a cry of Take care! rushes to the 
balcony], 

THE OFFICER [on the balcony, shouting savagely down to the 
street] Cease firing there, you fools: do you hear? Cease fir- 
ing, damn you! [He glares down for a moment; then turns to 
Raina, trying to resume his polite manner]. Could anyone have 
got in without your knowledge? Were you asleep? 
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RATNA. No: I have not been to bed. 

THE OFFICER [impatiently ^ coming back into the room[ Your 
neighbors have their heads so full of runaway Serbs that 
they see them everywhere. [Politely] Gracious lady: a thou- 
sand pardons. Goodnight. [Militay^'y bow^ which Rama returns 
coldly. Another to Catherine^ who follows him out]. 

Raina closes the shutters. She turns and sees Louka^ who 
has been watching the scene curiously. 

RAINA. Dont leave my mother, Louka, until the soldiers 


go away. 

Louka glances at Raina^ at the ottoman^ al the curtain; then 
purses her lips secretively Jaughs msolently ^and goes out . Raina^ 
highly ojf ended by this demonstration ^follows her to the door^ and 
shuts it behind her with a slam^ locking it violently. The man im- 
mediately steps out from behind the curtain^ sheathing his sabre ^ 
and closes the shutters. Then^ dismissing the danger from his 
mind in a businesslike way^ he comes ajffably to Raina. 


THE MAN m narrow shave: but a miss is as good as a mileJ 
Dear young lady: your servant to the death. I wish for your 
sake I had joined the Bulgarian army instead of the other 
one. I am not a native Serb. 


RAINA [haughtily] No: you are one of the Austrians who 
set the Serbs on to rob us of our national liberty, and who 
officer their army for them. We hate them ! 

THE MAN. Austrian! not I. Dont hate me, dear young 
lady. I am a Swiss, fighting merely as a professional soldier. 
I joined the Serbs because they came first on the road from 
Switzerland. Be generous: youve beaten us hollow. 

RAINA. Have I not been generous ? 

THE MAN. Noble! Heroic! But Fm not saved yet. This 
particular rush will soon pass through; but the pursuit will 
go on all night by fits and starts. I must take my chance to 
get off in a quiet interval. [Pleasantly] You dont mind my 
waiting just a minute or two, do you ? 

RAINA [ putting on her most genteel society manner] Oh, not 
at all. Wont you sit down ? 

THE MAN. Thanks. [He sits on the foot of the bed\. 
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Raina walks with studied elegance to the ottoman and sits 
down. Unfortunately she sits on the pistol^ and jumps up with a 
shriek. The man^ all nerves^ shies like a frightened horse to the 
other side of the room, 

THE MAN \irritably\ Dont frighten me like that. What is it ? 

RAINA. Your revolver! It was staring that officer in the 
face all the time. What an escape! 

THE MAN \pexed at being unnecessarily terrified] Oh, is that 

all? 

RAINA [staringathim rather superciliously as she conceives a 
poorer andpoorer opinion of him^and feels proportionately more 
and more at her ease] I am sorry I frightened you. {She takes 
up the pistol and hands it to him]. Pray take it to protect your- 
self against me. 

THE MAN {grinning wearily at the sarcasm as he takes the 
pistol] No use, dear young lady: theres nothing in it. IPs not 
loaded. {He makes agrimace at it ^ and drops it disparagingly into 
his revolver case], 

RAINA. Load it by all means. 

THE MAN. Ive no ammunition. What use are cartridges in 
battle? I always carry chocolate instead; and I finished the 
last cake of that hours ago. 

RAINA {outraged in her most cherished ideals of manhood] 
Chocolate! Do you stuff your pockets with sweets — like a 
schoolboy — even in the field? 

THE MAN {grinning Yes: isnt it contemptible? \Hungrily] 
I wish I had some now. 

RAINA. Allow me. {She sails away scornfully to the chest of 
drawers y and returns with the box of confectionery in her hand] , I 
am sorry I have eaten them all except these. {She oj^ers him 
the box], 

THE MAN {ravenously] Youre an angel ! {He gobbles the con- 
tents], Creams! Delicious! {He looks anxiously to see whether 
there are any more. There are none: he can only scrape the box 
with his fingers and suck them. When that nourishment is ex- 
hausted he accepts the inevitable with pathetic goodhumor^ and 
says^ with grateful emotion] Bless you, dear lady ! You can al- 
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ways tell an old soldier by the inside of his holsters and car- 
tridge boxes. The young ones carry pistols and cartridges: 
the old ones, grub. Thank you. [He hands back the box. She 
snatches it contemptuously from him and throws it away. He 
shies again^ as if she had meant to strike him]. Ugh! Dont do 
things so suddenly, gracious lady. It’s mean to revenge y our- 
self because 1 frightened you just now. 

RAiNA [loftily] Frighten me! Do you know, sir, that 
though I am only a woman, I think I am at heart as brave 
as you. 

THE MAN. I should think so. You havnt been under fire 
for three days as I have. I can stand two days without shew- 
ing it much; but no man can stand three days: Tm as nervous 
as a mouse. [He sits down on the ottoman^ and takes his head 
in his hands]. Would you like to see me cry.? 

RAINA [alarmed] No. 

THE MAN. If you would, all you have to do is to scold me 
just as if I were a little boy and you my nurse. If I were in 
camp now, theyd play all sorts of tricks on me. 

RAINA [a little moved] Tm sorry. I wont scold you. 
[Touched by the sympathy in her tone ^ he raises his head and looks 
gratefully at her: she immediately draws back and says stiffly] 

’ You must excuse me: our soldiers are not like t hat , ^\She 
moves away from the ottoman], 

THE MAN. Oh yes they are. There are only two sorts of 
soldiers: old ones and young ones. Ive served fourteen years: 
half of your fellows never smelt powder before. Why, how is 
if that you ve just beaten us? Sheer ignorance of the art of 
war, nothing else. [Indignantly] I never saw anything so un- 
professional. 

RAINA [ironically] Oh! was it unprofessional to beat you ? 

THE MAN. Well, come! is it professional to throw a regi- 
ment of cavalry on a battery of machine guns, with the dead 
certainty that if the guns go off not a horse or man will ever 
get within fifty yards of the fire? I couldnt believe my eyes 
when I saw it. 

RAINA [eagerly turning to him^ as all her enthusiasm and her 
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dreams of glory rush back on heTf\ Did you see the great cavalry 
charge? Oh, tell me about it. Describe it to me. 

THE MAN. You uever saw a cavalry charge, did you? 

RAiNA. How could I ? 

THE MAN. Ah, perhaps not. No: of course not! Well, it’s 
a funny sight. It’s like slinging a handful of peas against 
a window pane: first one comes; then two or three close 
behind him; and then all the rest in a lump. 

RAINA \her eyes dilating as she raises her clasped hands ecs~ 
tatically\ Yes, first One! the bravest of the brave! 

THE MAN [ prosaically\ Hm ! you should see the poor devil 
pulling at his horse. 

RAINA. Why should he pull at his horse? 

THE MAN [impatient of so stupid a question] It’s running 
away with him, of course: do you suppose the fellow wants 
to get there before the others and be killed ? Then they all 
come. You can tell the young ones by their wildness and 
their slashing. The old ones come bunched up under the 
number one guard: they know that theyre mere projectiles, 
and that it’s no use trying to fight. The wounds are mostly 
broken knees, from the horses cannoning together. 

RAINA. Ugh ! But I dont believe the first man is a coward. 
I know he is a hero ! 

THE MAN [goodhumoredly] Thats what youd have said if 
youd seen the first man in the charge today. 

RAINA [breathless ^forgiving him everything Ah, I knew it! 
Tell me. Tell me about him. 

THE MAN. He did it like an operatic tenor. A regular 
handsome fellow, with flashing eyes and lovely moustache, 
shouting his war-cry and charging like Don Quixote at the 
windmills. We did laugh. 

RAINA. You dared to laugh! 

THE MAN. Yes; but when the sergeant ran up as white as 
a sheet, and told us theyd sent us the wrong ammunition, 
and that we couldnt fire a round for the next ten minutes, 
we laughed at the other side of our mouths. I never felt so 
sick in my life; though Ive been in one or two very tight 
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places. And I hadnt even a revolver cartridge: only choco- 
late. We’d no bayonets: nothing. Of course, they just cut 
us to bits. And there was Don Quixote flourishing like a 
drum major, thinking he’d done the cleverest thing ever 
known, whereas he ought to be courtmartialled for it. Of all 
the fools ever let loose on a field of battle, that man must be 
the very maddest. He and his regiment simply committed 
suicide; only the pistol missed fire: thats all. 

RAINA {deeply wounded^ but steadfastly loyal to her ideals] 
Indeed! Would you know him again if you saw him? 

THE MAN. Shall I ever forget him! 

She again goes to the chest of drawers. He watches her with 
a vague hope that she may have something more for him to eat. 
She takes the portrait from its stand and brings it to him, • 

RAINA. That is a photograph of the gentleman — the 
patriot and hero — to whom I am betrothed. 

THE MAN [recognizing it with a shoddy I’m really very sorry. 
[Looking at her] Was it fair to lead me on ? [He looks at the por- 
trait again] Yes: thats Don Quixote: not a doubt of it. [He 
stifles a laugh], 

RAINA [quickly] Why do you laugh? 

THE MAN [apologetic^ but still greatly tickled] I didnt laugh, 
I assure you. At least I didnt mean to. But when I think 
of him charging the windmills and imagining he was doing 
the finest thing — \He chokes with suppressed laughter], 

RAINA [sternly] Give me back the portrait, sir. 

THE MAN [with sincere remorse] Of course. Certainly. Fm 
really very sorry. \He hands her the picture. She deliberately 
kisses it and looks him straight in the face before returning to 
the chest of drawers to replace it. He follows her^ apologizing. 
Perhaps I’m quite wrong, you know: no dc/ubt I am. Most 
likely he had got wind of the cartridge business somehow, 
and knew it was a safe job. 

RAINA. That is to say, he was a pretender and a coward! 
You did not dare say that before. 

THE MAN [with a comic gesture of despair] It’s no use, dear 
lady: I cant make you see it from the professional point of 
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view. \As he turns away to get back to the ottoman^ a couple of 
distant shots threaten renewed trouble^ 

RAiNA \sternly^ as she sees him listeningto the shots\ So much 
the better for you ! 

THE MAN [turning How ? 

RAINA. You are my enemy; and you are at my mercy. 
What would I do if I were a professional soldier ? 

THE MAN. Ahj true, dear young lady: youre always right. 
I know how good youve been to me: to my last hour I shall 
remember those three chocolate creams. It was unsoldierly; 
but it was angelic. 

RAINA [coldly] Thank you. And now I will do a soldierly 
thing. You cannot stay here after what you have just said 
about my future husband; but I will go out on the balcony 
and see whether it is safe for you to climb down into the 
street. [She turns to the window]. 

THE MAN [changing countenance Down that waterpipel 
Stop! Wait! I cant! I darent! The very thought of it makes 
me giddy. I came up it fast enough with death behind me. 
But to face it now in cold blood- — ! [He sinks on the ottoman]. 
It’s no use: I give up: Tm beaten. Give the alarm. [He drops 
his head on his hands in the deepest dejection]. 

RAINA [disarmed by pity] Come: dont be disheartened. 
[She stoops over him almost maternally: he shakes his head]. Oh, 
you are a very poor soldier: a chocolate cream soldier ! Come, 
cheer up! it takes less courage to climb down than to face 
capture: remember that. 

THE MAN [dreamily^ lulled by her voice] No: capture only 
means death; and death is sleep: oh, sleep, sleep, sleep, un- 
disturbed sleep! Climbing down the pipe means doing 
something — exerting myself — thinking! Death ten times 
over first. 

RAINA [softly and wonderingly^ catching the rhythm of his 
weariness] Are you as sleepy as that? 

THE MAN. Ive not had two hours undisturbed sleep since 
I joined. I havnt closed my eyes for forty-eight hours. 

RAINA [at her wit's end] But what am I to do with you ? 
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THE MAN \staggering upy roused by her desperation] Of 
course. I must do something. [He shakes himself ; pulls himself 
together; and speaks with rallied vigor and courage]. You see, 
sleep or no sleep, hunger or no hunger, tired or not tired, 
you can always do a thing when you know it must be done. 
Well, that pipe m u s t be got down : [he hits himself on the chest] 
do you hear that, you chocolate cream soldier? \He turns to 
the window]. 

RAINA [anxiously] But if you fall? 

THE MAN. I shall sleep as if the stones were a feather bed- 
Goodbye. [He makes boldly for the window; and his hand is on 
the shutter when there is a terrible burst of firing in the street be^ 
neath]. 

RAINA [rushing to him] Stop ! [She seizes him recklessly f and 
pulls him quite round]. Theyll kill you. 

THE MAN [coolly y but attentively] Never mind: this sort of 
thing is all in my day’s work. I’m bound to take my chance. 
\Pecisively] Now do what I tell you. Put out the candles; so 
that they shant see the light when I open the shutters. And 
keep away from the window, whatever you do. If they see 
me theyre sure to have a shot at me. 

RAINA [clinging to him] Theyre sure to see you: it’s bright 
moonlight. I’ll save you. Oh, how can you be so indifferent! 
You want me to save you, dont you ? 

THE MAN. I really dont want to be troublesome. [She 
shakes him in her impatience]. I am not indifferent, dear young 
lady, I assure you. But how is it to be done ? 

RAINA. Come away from the window. [She takes him firmly 
back to the middle of the room. The moment she releases him he 
turns mechanically towards the window again. She seizes him 
and turns him backy exclaiming Please ! \He becomes motionless y 
like a hypnotized rabbity his fatigue gaining fast on him. She re- 
leases himy and addresses him patronizingly]. Now listen. You 
must trust to our hospitality. You do not yet know in whose 
house you are. I am a Petkoff. 

THE MAN. A pet what? 

RAINA \rather indignantly] I mean that I belong to the 
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family of the PetkofFs, the richest and best known in our 
country. 

THE MAN. Oh yes, of course. I beg your pardon. The Pet- 
kofFs, to be sure. How stupid of me! 

RAiNA. You know you never heard of them until this 
moment. How can you stoop to pretend! 

THE MAN. Forgive me: Pm too tired to think; and the 
change of subject was too much for me. Dont scold me. 

RAINA. I forgot. It might make you cry. {He nods^ quite 
seriously. She pouts and then resumes her patronizing tone]. I 
must tell you that my father holds the highest command of 
any Bulgarian in our army. He is [ proudly] a Major. 

THE MAN {pretending to be deeply impressed] A Major! 
Bless me ! Think of that ! 

RAINA. You shewed great ignorance in thinking that it 
was necessary to climb up to the balcony because ours is the 
only private house that has two rows of windows. There is a 
flight of stairs inside to get up and down by. 

THE MAN. Stairs! How grand! You live in great luxury 
indeed, dear young lady. 

RAINA. Do you know what a library is ? 

THE MAN. A library ? A roomful of books? 

RAINA. Yes. We have one, the only one in Bulgaria. 

THE MAN. Actually a real library ! I should like to see that. 

RAINA {affectedly] I tell you these things to shew you that 
you are not in the house of ignorant country folk who would 
kill you the moment they saw your Serbian uniform, but 
among civilized people. We go to Bucharest every year for 
the opera season ; and I have spent a whole month in Vienna. 

THE MAN. I saw that, dear young lady. I saw at once that 
you knew the world. 

RAINA. Have you ever seen the opera of Ernani ? 

THE MAN. Is that the one with the devil in it in red velvet, 
and a soldiers’ chorus ^ 

RAINA {contemptuously] No!, 

THE MAN {stifling a heavy sigh of weariness] Then I dont 
know it. 
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RAiNA. I thought you might have remembered the great 
scene where Ernani, flying from his foes just as you are to- 
night, takes refuge in the castle of his bitterest enemy, an old 
Castilian noble. The noble refuses to give him up. His guest 
is sacred to him. 

THE MAN [quickly. Waking up a little] Have your people 
got that notion ? 

RAIMA [with dignity] My mother and I can understand 
that notion, as you call it. And if instead of threatening me 
with your pistol as you did you had simply thrown yourself 
as a fugitive on our hospitality, you would have been as safe 
as in your father’s house. 

THE MAN. Quite sure? 

RAIMA [turning her back on him in disgust] Oh, it is useless 
to try to make you understand. 

THE MAN. Dont be angry: you see how awkward it would 
be for me if there was any mistake. My father is a very hos- 
pitable man: he keeps six hotels; but I couldnt trust him as 
far as that. What about your father? 

RAIMA. He is away at Slivnitza fighting for his country. 
I answer for your safety. There is my hand in pledge of it. 
Will that reassure you? o^ers him her hand]. 

THE MAN \hoking dubiously at his own hand] Better not 
touch my hand, dear young lady. I must have a wash first. 

RAIMA [touched] That is very nice of you. I see that you 
are a gentleman. 

THE MAN [ puzzled] Eh ? 

RAINA. You must not think I am surprised. Bulgarians of 
really good standing — people in our position — wash their 
hands nearly every day. So you see I can appreciate your 
delicacy. You may take my hand. [She offers it again]. 

THE M AN [kissing it with his hands behind his bacK] Thanks., 
gracious young lady: I feel safe at last. And now would you 
mind breaking the news to your mother? I had better not 
stay here secretly longer than is necessary. 

RAIMA. If you will be so good as to keep perfectly still 
whilst I am away. 
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THE MAN. Certainly. {He sits down on the ottoman]. 

Rainagoes to the bed and wraps herself in the fur cloak. His 
eyes close. She goes to the door. Turningforalastlook athim^ she 
sees that he is dropping of to sleep. 

RAiNA {at the door] You are not going asleep, are you ? {He 
murmurs inarticulately: she runs to him and shakes hini\. Do 
you hear? Wake up: you are falling asleep. 

THE MAN. Eh? Falling aslee — ? Oh no: not the least in 
the world: I was only thinking. It's all right: Fm wide 
awake. 

RAINA {severely] Will you please stand up while I am 
away. \He rises reluctantly]. All the time, mind. 

THE MAN {standing unsteadily] Certainly. Certainly: you 
may depend on me. 

Raina looks doubtfully at him. He smiles weakly. She goes re- 
luctantly^ turning again at the doory and almost catching him in 
the act of yawning. She goes out. 

THE MAN {drowsily] Sleep, sleep, sleep, sleep, slee — XThe 
words trail of into a murmur. He wakes again with a shock on 
the point of falling. Where am I ? Thats what I want to know: 
where am I? Must keep awake. Nothing keeps me awake 
except danger: remember that: {intently] danger, danger, 
danger, dan — {trailing of again: another shoddy Wheres dan- 
ger? Mus' find it. {He starts of vaguely round the room in 
search of it]. What am I looking for? Sleep — danger — dont 
know. {He stumbles against the bed]. Ah yes: now I know. All 
right now. Fm to go to bed, but not to sleep. Be sure not to 
sleep, because of danger. Not to lie down either, only sit 
down. {He sits on the bed. A blissful expression comes into his 
face]. Ah! {With a happy sigh he sinks back at full length; lifts 
his boots into the bed with a final efort; and falls fast asleep in^ 
stantly]. 

Catherine comes iny followed by Raina. 

RAINA {looking at the ottoman] He's gone! I left him here. 

CATHERINE. Here! Then he must have climbed down 
from the — 

RAINA {seeing him] Oh! [She points]. 
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CATHERINE [scandalized] Well! [She strides to the bed^ 
Raina following until she is opposite her on the other side]. He’s 
fast asleep. The brute! 

RAINA [anxiously] Sh ! 

CATHERINE [shaking him] Sir! [Shaking him again ^ harder] 
Sir ! ! [Vehemently^ shaking very hard] Sir 1 ! ! 

RAINA [catching her arm\ Dont, mamma: the poor darling 
is worn out. Let him sleep. 

CATHERINE [letting him gOy and turning amazed to Raina] 
The poor darling ! Raina ! ! ! [She looks sternly at her daughter]. 

The man sleeps profoundly. 
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ACT II 

T he sixth of March, 1 886 . In the garden of Major Pet- 
koff s house. It is a fine spring morning: the garden 
looks fresh and pretty. Beyond the paling the tops of a 
couple of minarets can be seen, shewingthat there is a valley there, 
with the little town in it. A few miles further the Balkan moun- 
tains rise and shut in the landscape. Looking towards them from 
within the garden, the side of the house is seen on the left, with a 
garden door reached by a little flight of steps. On the right the 
stable yard, with its gateway, encroaches on the garden. There 
are fruit bushes along the paling and house, covered with wash- 
ing spread out to dry. A path runs by the house, and rises by two 
steps at the corner, where it turns out of sight. In the middle, a 
small table, with two bent wood chairs at it, is laid for breakfast 
with Turkish coffee pot, cups, rolls, etc.; but the cups have been 
used and the bread broken. There is a wooden garden seat against 
the wall on the right. 

Louka, smoking a cigaret, is standing between the table and 
the house, turning her back with angry disdain on a man servant 
who is lecturing her. He is a middle-aged man of cool tempera- 
ment and low but clear and keen intelligence, with the compla- 
cency of the servant who values himself on his rank in servitude, 
and the imperturbability of the accurate calculator who has no 
illusions. He wears a white Bulgarian costume: jacket with 
embroidered border, sash, wide knickerbockers, and decorated 
gaiters. His head is shaved up to the crown, giving him a high 
Japanese forehead. His name is Nicola. 

NICOLA. Be warned in time, Louka; mend your manners. 
I know the mistress. She is so grand that she never dreams 
that any servant could dare be disrespectful to her; but if 
she once suspects that you are defying her, out you go. 

LOUKA. I do defy her. I will defy her. What do I care for 
her? 

NICOLA. If you quarrel with the family, I never can marry 
you. It’s the same as if you quarrelled with me! 

LOUKA. You take her part against me, do you? 

NICOLA \sedately\ I shall always be dependent on the good 
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will of the family. When I leave their service and start a shop 
in Sofia, their custom will be half my capital: their bad word 
would ruin me. 

LOUKA. You have no spirit. I should like to catch them 
saying a word against me! 

NICOLA \pityingly\ I should have expected more sense 
from you, Louka. But youre young: youre young! 

LOUKA. Yes; and you like me the better for it, dont you? 
But I know some family secrets they wouldnt care to have 
told, young as I am. Let them quarrel with me if they dare! 

NICOLA \with compassionate superiority^ Do you know 
what they would do if they heard you talk like that? 

LOUKA. What could they do? 

NICOLA. Discharge you for untruthfulness. Who Would 
believe any stories you told after that? Who would give you 
another situation? Who in this house would dare be seen 
speaking to you ever again ? How long would your father be 
left on his little farm ? [She impatiently throws away the end of 
her cigaret^ and stamps on ii\. Child : you dont know the power 
such high people have over the like of you and me when we 
try to rise out of our poverty against them, [fie goes close to 
her and lowers his voice\. Look at me, ten years in their ser- 
vice. Do you think I know no secrets? I know things about 
the mistress that she wouldnt have the master know for a 
thousand levas. I know things about him that she wouldnt 
let him hear the last of for six months if I blabbed them to 
her. I know things about Raina that would break off her 
match with Sergius if — 

LOUKA [turning on him quickly] How do you know ? I never 
told you ! 

NICOLA [opening his eyes cunningly] So thats your little 
secret, is it? I thought it might be something like that. Well, 
you take my advice and be respectful; and make the mistress 
feel that no matter what you know or dont know, she can de- 
pend on you to hold your tongue and serve the family faith- 
fully. Thats what they like; and thats how youll make most 
out of them. 
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LOUKA \with searching scorYi\ You have the soul of a ser- 
vant, Nicola. 

NICOLA \complacently\ Yes: thats the secret of success in 
service. 

A loud knocking with a whip handle on a wooden door is 
heard from the stable yard, 

MALE VOICE OUTSIDE. Hollo! Hollo there! Nicola! 

LOUKA. Master! back from the war! 

NICOLA \quickly\ My word for it, Louka, the war’s over. 
Off with you and get some fresh coflFee. {He runs out into the 
stable yard\, 

LOUKA [as she collects the coffeepot and cups on the tray^ and 
carries it into the house\ Youll never put the soul of a servant 
into me. 

Major Petkojff comes from the stable yardjollowed by Nicola, 
He is a cheerfuf excitable^ insignificant^ unpolished man of about 
^o^naturally unambitious except as to his income and his import^ 
ance in local society ^ but just now greatly pleased withthe military 
rank which the war has thrust on him as a man of consequence in 
his town. The fever of plucky patriotism which the Serbian attack 
roused in all the Bulgarians has pulled him through the war; but 
he is obviously glad to be home again, 

PETKOFF [ pointingto the table with his whip\ Breakfast out 
here, eh? 

NICOLA. Yes, sir. The mistress and Miss Raina have just 
gone in. 

PETKOFF [sitting down and taking a roll] Go in and say Ive 
come; and get me some fresh coffee. 

NICOLA. It's coming, sir. [He goes to the house door, Louka^ 
with fresh coffee ^ a clean cupy and a brandy bottle on her trayy 
meets him]. Have you told the mistress? 

LOUKA. Yes: she’s coming. 

Nicola goes into the house, Louka brings the coff ee to the table, 

PETKOFF, Well: the Serbs havnt run away with you, have 
they? 

LOUKA. No, sir. 

PETKOFF. Thats right. Have you brought me some 
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cognac? 

LOUKA [ putting the bottle on the table] Here, sir. 

PETKOFF. Thats right. [He pours some into his coffee]. 

Catherine^ who^ having at this early hour made only a very 
perfunctory toilet^ wears a Bulgarian apron over a once brilliant 
but now half worn-out dressing gown^ and a colored handker- 
chief tied over her thick black hair^ comes from the house with 
Turkishslippersonherbarefeetylookingastonishingly handsome 
andstately under all the circumstances. Loukagoes into the house. 

CATHERINE. My dear Paul: what a surprise for us! [She 
stoops over the back of his chair to kiss him]. Have they brought 
you fresh coffee ? 

PETKOFF. Yes: Louka’s been looking after me. The war's 
over. The treaty was signed three days ago at Bucharest; 
and the decree for our army to demobilize was issued yes- 
terday. 

CATHERINE [springing erccty with flashing eyes] Paul: have 
you let the Austrians force you to make peace? 

PETKOFF [submissively] My dear: they didnt consult me. 
What could I do? [She sits down and turns away from hiYn\. 
But of course we saw to it that the treaty was an honorable 
one. It declares peace — 

CATHERINE [outraged] Peace! 

PETKOFF [appeasing her] — but not friendly relations: re- 
member that. They wanted to put that in; but I insisted on 
its being struck out. What more could I do ? 

CATHERINE. You could have annexed Serbia and made 
Prince Alexander Emperor of the Balkans. Thats what I 
would have done. 

PETKOFF. I dont doubt it in the least, my dear. But I 
should have had to subdue the whole Austrian Empire first; 
and that would have kept me too long away from you. I 
missed you greatly. 

CATHERINE [relenting Ah! [She stretches her hand affec- 
tionately across the table to squeeze his]. 

PETKOFF. And how have you been, my dear? 

CATHERINE. Oh, my usual sore throats: thats all. 
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PETKOFF \with conviction] That comes from washing your 
neck every day. Ive often told you so. 

CATHERINE. Nonsense, Paul! 

PETKOFF {over his coffee and cigarei] I dont believe in go- 
ing too far with these modern customs. All this washing cant 
be good for the health: it’s not natural. There was an Eng- 
lishman at Philippopolis who used to wet himself all over 
with cold water every morning when he got up. Disgusting! 
It all comes from the English: their climate makes them so 
dirty that they have to be perpetually washing themselves. 
Look at my father! he never had a bath in his life; and he 
lived to be ninety-eight, the healthiest man in Bulgaria. I 
dont mind a good wash once a week to keep up my position; 
but once a day is carrying the thing to a ridiculous extreme. 

CATHERINE. You are a barbarian at heart still, Paul. I hope 
you behaved yourself before all those Russian officers. 

PETKOFF. I did my best. I took care to let them know that 
we have a library. 

CATHERINE. Ah; but you didnt tell them that we have an 
electric bell in it? I have had one put up. 

PETKOFF. Whats an electric bell? 

CATHERINE. You touch a button; something tinkles in 
the kitchen; and then Nicola comes up. 

PETKOFF. Why not shout for him ? 

CATHERINE. Civilized people never shout for their ser- 
vants. Ive learnt that while you were away. 

PETKOFF. Well, ril tell you something Ive learnt too. 
Civilized people dont hang out their washing to dry where 
visitors can see it; so youd better have all that {indicating the 
clothes on the bushes] put somewhere else. 

CATHERINE. Oh, thats absurd, Paul: I dont believe really 
refined people notice such things. 

SERGIUS {knocking at the stable gates] Gate, Nicola! 

PETKOFF. Theres Sergius. {Shouting Hollo, Nicola! 

CATHERINE. Oh, doiit shout, Paul: it really isnt nice. 

PETKOFF. Bosh! {He shouts louder than before] Nicola! 

NICOLA {appearing at the house door] Yes, sir. 
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PETKOFF. Are you deaf? Dont you hear Major SaranoflF 
knocking? Bring him round this way, [He pronounces the 
name with the stress on the second syllable: Sarahnoff\, 

NICOLA. Yes, major. [He goes into the stable yard\. 
PETKOFF, You must talk to him, my dear, until Raina 
takes him off our hands. He bores my life out about our not 
promoting him. Over my head, if you please. 

CATHERINE. He Certainly ought to be promoted when he 
marries Raina. Besides, the country should insist on having 
at least one native general. 

PETKOFF. Yes; so that he could throw away whole brig- 
ades instead of regiments. It’s no use, my dear: he hasnt the 
slightest chance of promotion until we’re quite sure that the 
peace will be a lasting one. * 

NICOLA [at the gate^ announcing Major Sergius Saranoff! 
[He goes into the house and returns presently with a third chair ^ 
which he places at the table. He then withdraws]. 

Major SergiusSaranoff^theoriginaloJ the portrait inRaina s 
Yoom^ is a tall romantically handsome man^ with the physical 
hardihood^ the high spirit^ and the susceptible imagination oj an 
untamed mountaineer chieftain. But his remarkable personal 
distinctions of a characteristically civilized type. The ridges of his 
eyebrows^ curving with an interrogative twist round the pro^ 
jections at the outer corners; his jealously observant eye; his nose^ 
thiny keeny and apprehensi ve in spite of the pugnacious h igh bridge 
and large nostril; his assertive chin^ would not be out of place in a 
Parisian salon^ shewing that the clever imaginative barbarian 
has an acute critical faculty which has been thrown into intense 
activity by the arrival of western civilization in the Balkans, The 
result is precisely what the advent of nineteenth century thought 
first produced in England: to wity Byronism, By his brooding on 
the perpetual failure y not only ofotherSy but of himself y to live up 
to his ideals; by his consequent cynical scorn for humanity; by his 
jejune credulity as to the absolute validity of his concepts and the 
unworthiness of the world in disregarding them; by his wincings 
and mockeries underthestingof the petty disillusions whichevery 
hour spent among men brings to his sensitive observationy he has 
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acquired the half tragic ^half ironic air ythe mysterious moodiness^ 
the suggestion of a strange and terrible history that has left no- 
thing but undying remorse^ by which Childe Harold fascinated 
the grandmothers of his English contemporaries. It is clear that 
here or nowhere is Rainds ideal hero. Catherine is hardly less 
enthusiastic about him than her daughter^ and much less re- 
served in shewing her enthusiasm. As he enters from the stable 
gate^ she rises effusively to greet him. Petkoff is distinctly less 
disposed to make a fuss about him. 

PETKOFF. Here already, Sergius! Glad to see you. 

CATHERINE, My dear Sergius! [She holds out both her 
hands]. 

SERGIUS [kissing them with scrupulous gallantry] My dear 
mother, if I may call you so. 

PETKOFF [drily] Mother-in-law, Sergius: mother-in-law! 
Sit down; and have some coffee. 

SERGIUS. Thank you: none for me. \Hegets away from the 
table with a certain distaste for Petkoff's enjoyment of ity and 
posts himself with conscious dignity against the rail of the steps 
leading to the house] . 

CATHERINE. You look superb. The campaign has im- 
proved you, Sergius. Everybody here is mad about you. We 
were all wild with enthusiasm about that magnificent cavalry 
charge. 

SERGIUS [with grave irony] Madam: it was the cradle and 
the grave of my military reputation. 

CATHERINE. HoW SO? 

SERGIUS. I won the battle the wrong way when our worthy 
Russian generals were losing it the right way. In short, I 
upset their plans, and wounded their self-esteem. Two 
Cossack colonels had their regiments routed on the most 
correct principles of scientific warfare. Two major-generals 
got killed strictly according to military etiquette. The two 
colonels are now major-generals; and I am still a simple 
major, 

CATHERINE. You shall not remain so, Sergius. The 
women are on your side; and they will see that justice is 
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done you. 

SERGIUS. It is too late. I have only waited for the peace to 
send in my resignation. 

PETKOFF [dropping his cup in his amazement\ Your resig- 
nation ! 

CATHERINE. Oh, you must withdraw it! 

SERGIUS [withresolute measured emphasis Joldinghis arms\ 
I never withdraw. 

PETKOFF [vexed] Now who could have supposed you were 
going to do such a thing ? 

SERGIUS [with fire] Everyone that knew me. But enough 
of myself and my affairs. How is Raina; and where is Raina? 

RAiNA [suddenly coming round the corner of the house and 
standing at the top of the steps in the path] Raina is here.' 

She makes a charming picture as they turn to look at her. She 
wears an underdress of pale green silk^ draped with an overdress 
of thin ecru canvas embroidered with gold. She is crowned with 
a dainty eastern cap of gold tinsel, Sergius goes impulsively to 
meet her. Posing regally ^ she presents her hand: he drops 
chivalrously on one knee and kisses it, 

PETKOFF [aside to Catherine^ beaming with parental pride] 
Pretty, isnt it? She always appears at the right moment. 

CATHERINE [impatiently] Yes: she listens for it. It is an 
abominable habit. 

Sergius leads Raina forward with splendid gallantry , When 
they arrive at the table ^ she turns to him with a bend of the head: 
he bows; and thus they separate y he coming to his place y and she 
going behind her father s chair, 

RAINA [stooping and kissing her father\ Dear father! Wel- 
come home! 

PETKOFF [patting her cheel^ My little pet girl. \He kisses 
her. She goes to the chair left by Nicola for Sergius y and sits down], 

CATHERINE. And SO youre no longer a soldier, Sergius. 

SERGIUS. I am no longer a soldier. Soldiering, my dear 
madam, is the coward's art of attacking mercilessly when 
you are strong, and keeping out of harm's way when you are 
weak. That is the whole secret of successful fighting. Get 
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your enemy at a disadvantage; and never, on any account, 
fight him on equal terms. 

PETKOFF. They wouldnt let us make a fair stand-up fight 
of it. However, I suppose soldiering has to be a trade like 
any other trade. 

SERGIUS. Precisely. But I have no ambition to shine as a 
tradesman; so I have taken the advice of that bagman of a 
captain that settled the exchange of prisoners with us at 
Pirot, and given it up. 

PETKOFF. What! that Swiss fellow? Sergius; Ive often 
thought of that exchange since. He over-reached us about 
those horses. 

SERGIUS. Of course he over-reached us. His father was a 
hotel and livery stable keeper; and he owed his first step to 
his knowledge of horse-dealing. {With mock enthusiasm] Ah, 
he was a soldier: every inch a soldier! If only I had bought 
the horses for my regiment instead of foolishly leading it into 
danger, I should have been a field-marshal now! 

CATHERINE. A Swiss ? What was he doing in the Serbian 
army? 

PETKOFF. A volunteer, of course: keen on picking up 
his profession. {Chuckling We shouldnt have been able to 
begin fighting if these foreigners hadnt shewn us how to do 
it: we knew nothing about it; and neither did the Serbs. 
Egad, there’d have been no war without them 1 

RAiNA. Are there many Swiss officers in the Serbian 
army? 

PETKOFF. No. All Austrians, just as our officers were all 
Russians. This was the only Swiss I came across. Pll never 
trust a Swiss again. He humbugged us into giving him 
fifty ablebodied men for two hundred worn out chargers. 
They werent even eatable! 

SERGIUS. We were two children in the hands of that con- 
summate soldier. Major: simply two innocent little children. 

RAINA. What was he like? 

CATHERINE. Oh, Raina, what a silly question ! 

SERGIUS. He was like a commercial traveller in uniform. 
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Bourgeois to his boots ! 

PETKOFF [grinning Sergius: tell Catherine that queer 
story his friend told us about how he escaped after Slivnitza. 
You remember. About his being hid by two women. 

SERGIUS [with bitter irony] Oh yes: quite a romance! He 
was serving in the very battery I so un professionally charged. 
Being a thorough soldier, he ran away like the rest of them, 
with our cavalry at his heels. To escape their sabres he 
climbed a waterpipe and made his way into the bedroom of 
a young Bulgarian lady. The young lady was enchanted 
by his persuasive commercial traveller’s manners. She very 
modestly entertained him for an hour or so, and then 
called in her mother lest her conduct should appear un- 
maidenly. The old lady was equally fascinated; and the fugi- 
tive was sent on his way in the morning, disguised in an old 
coat belonging to the master of the house, who was away at 
the war. 

RAiNA [rising with marked stateliness] Your life in the 
camp has made you coarse, Sergius. I did not think you 
would have repeated such a story before me. [She turns away 
coldly], 

CATHERINE [also rising She is right, Sergius. If such 
women exist, we should be spared the knowledge of them. 

PETKOFF. Pooh! nonsense! what does it matter? 

SERGIUS [ashamed] No, Petkoff: I was wrong. [To Rama^ 
with earnest humility] I beg your pardon. I have behaved 
abominably. Forgive me, Raina. [She bows reservedly]. And 
you too, madam. [Catherine bows graciously and sits down. He 
proceeds solemnly^ again addressing Raina] The glimpses I 
have had of the seamy side of life during the last few months 
have made me cynical; but I should not have brought my 
cynicism here: least of all into your presence, Raina. I — 
[Herey turning to the others y he is evidently going to begin a long 
speech when the Major interrupts hirri], 

PETKOFF. Stuff and nonsense, Sergius! Thats quite 
enough fuss about nothing: a soldier’s daughter should be 
able to stand up without flinching to a little strong conversa- 
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tion. [He rises\. Come: it’s time for us to get to business. We 
have to make up our minds how those three regiments are to 
get back to Philippopolis : theres no forage for them on the 
Sofia route. {He goes towards the house]. Come along. {Sergius is 
about to follow him when Catherine rises and intervenes], 

CATHERINE. Oh, Paul, Cant you spare Sergius for a few 
moments ? Raina has hardly seen him yet. Perhaps I can help 
you to settle about the regiments. 

SERGIUS {protestin£[ My dear madam, Impossible: you — 

CATn^Ki^^{stoppi 72 ghimplayfully] Youstay here, my dear 
Sergius : theres no hurry. I have a word or two to say to Paul. 
{Sergius instantly bows and steps back]. Now, dear \takingPet~ 
koffs aj^'m] : come and see the electric bell. 

PETKOFF. Oh, very well, very well. 

They go into the house together affectionately. Sergius y left 
alone with Raina^ looks ai^xiously ather^f earing that she is still 
of ended. She smiles y and stretches out her arms to him, 

SERGIUS {haste 72 ingto her] Am I forgiven? 

RAINA [ placmgher hands on his shoulders as she looks up at 
him with admiration and worship] My hero! My king! 

SERGIUS. My queen ! {He kisses her on the forehead], 

RAINA. How I have envied you, Sergius! You have been 
out in the world, on the field of battle, able to prove yourself 
there worthy of any woman in the world; whilst I have 
had to sit at home inactive — dreaming — useless — doing 
nothing that could give me the right to call myself worthy of 
any man. 

SERGIUS. Dearest: all my deeds have been yours. You in- 
spired me. I have gone through the war like a knight in a 
tournament with his lady looking down at him ! 

RAINA. And you have never been absent from my thoughts 
for a moment. {Very solemnly] Sergius: I think we two have 
found the higher love. When I think of you, I feel that I 
could never do a base deed or think an ignoble thought. 

SERGIUS. My lady and my saint! {He clasps her rever- 
ently].' 

RAINA {returning his embrace] My lord and my — 
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SERGIUS. Sh — sh! Let me be the worshipper, dear. You 
little know how unworthy even the best man is of a girl’s 
pure passion ! 

RAiNA. I trust you. I love you. You will never disappoint 
me, Sergius. {Louka is heard singing within the house. They 
quickly release each other]. I cant pretend to talk indifferently 
before her: my heart is too full. {Louka comes from the house 
with her tray. She goes to the table^ and begins to clear ity with 
her back turned to them]. I will get my hat ; and then we can go 
out until lunch time. Wouldnt you like that ? 

SERGIUS. Be quick. If you are away five minutes, it will 
seem five hours. [Raina runs to the top of the steps ^ and turns 
there to exchange looks with him and wave him a kiss with both 
hands. He looks after her with emotion for a moment; then turns 
slowly away^ his face radiant with the loftiest exaltation. The 
movement shifts his field of vision^ into the corner of which there 
now comes the tail of Louka s double apron. His attention is 
arrested at once. He takes a stealthy look at her^ and begins to 
twirl his moustache mischievously^ with his left hand akimbo on 
his hip.Finally^strikingthe ground withhis heels in somethingof 
a cavalry swagger^ he strolls over to the other side of the tabky 
opposite her^ and says] Louka: do you know what the higher 
love is ? 

LOUKA [astonished] No, sir. 

SERGIUS. Very fatiguing thing to keep up for any length 
of time, Louka. One feels the need of some relief after it. 

LOUKA [innocently] Perhaps you would like some coffee, 
sir? [She stretches her hand across the table for the cofee pot], 

SERGIUS [taking her hand] Thank you, Louka. 

LOUKA f pretending to pull] Oh, sir, you know I didnt 
mean that. Pm surprised at you! 

SERGIU s [coming clear of the table and drawing her with hi w] 
I am surprised at myself, Louka. ^hat would Sergius, the 
hero of Slivnitza, say if he saw me now ? What would Sergius, 
the apostle of the higher love, say if he saw me now^What 
would the half dozen Sergiuses who keep popping in and 
out of this handsome figure of mine say if they caught us here ? 
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\Lettinggo her hand and slippinghis arm dexterously round her 
waist] Do you consider my figure handsome, Louka? 

LOUKA. Let me go, sir. I shall be disgraced. {She struggles: 
he holds her inexorably]. Oh, will you let go? 

SERGIUS {looking straight into her eyes] No. 

LOUKA. Then stand back where we cant be seen. Have 
you no common sense? 

SERGIUS. Ah! thats reasonable. \He takes her into the 
stable yard gateway^ where they are hidden from the house], 

LOUKA {plaintively] I may have been seen from the win- 
dows: Miss Raina is sure to be spying about after you. 

SERGIUS {stung: letting her go] Take care, Louka. I may 
be worthless enough to betray the higher love; but do not 
you insult it. 

LOUKA {demurely] Not for the world, sir, Fm sure. May I 
go on with my work, please, now? 

SERGIUS {again putting his arm round her\ You are a pro- 
voking little witch, Louka. If you were in love with me, 
would you spy out of windows on me? 

LOUKA. Well, you see, sir, since you say you are half a 
dozen different gentlemen all at once, I should have a great 
deal to look after. 

SERGIUS {charmed] Witty as well as pretty. \He tries to 
kiss her], 

LOUKA {avoiding him] No: I dont want your kisses. 
Gentlefolk are all alike: you making love to me behind Miss 
Raina’s back; and she doing the same behind yours. 

SERGIUS {recoiling a step] Louka! 

LOUKA. It shews how little you really care. 

SERGIUS {dropping his familiarity ^ and speaking with freez- 
ing politeness] If our conversation is to continue, Louka, you 
will please remember that a gentleman does not discuss the 
conduct of the lady he is engaged to with her maid. 

LOUKA. It's so hard to know what a gentleman considers 
right. I thought from your trying to kiss me that you had 
given up being so particular. 

SERGIUS {turning from her and striking his forehead as he 
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comes back into the garden from the gateway\ Devil ! devil ! 

LOUKA. Ha! ha! I expect one of the six of you is very like 
me, sir; though lam only Miss Raina’s maid. [She goes back 
to her work at the table ^ taking no further notice ofhim\. 

SERGIUS [speaking to himself] Which of the six is the real 
man? thats the question that torments me. One of them is a 
hero, another a buffoon, another a humbug, another perhaps 
a bit of a blackguard. [He pauseSy and looks furtively at Louka 
as he addsy with deep bitterness] And one, at least, is a coward: 
jealous, like all cowards. [He goes to the table], Louka. 

LOUKA. Yes ? 

SERGIUS. Who is my rival? 

LOUKA. You shall never get that out of me, for love or 
money. 

SERGIUS. Why? 

LOUKA. Never mind why. Besides, you would tell that I 
told you; and I should lose my place. 

SERGIUS [holding out his right hand in affirmation] No! on 
the honor of a — [He checks himself; and his hand drops ynerve^ 
lessy as he concludes sardonically] — of a man capable of behav- 
ing as I have been behaving for the last five minutes. Who 
is he? 

LOUKA. I dont know. I never saw him. I only heard his 
voice through the door of her room. 

SERGIUS. Damnation ! How dare you? 

LOUKA \retreatin^ Oh, I mean no harm: youve no right 
to take up my words like that. The mistress knows all about 
it. And I tell you that if that gentleman ever comes here 
again. Miss Raina will marry him, whether he likes it or not. 
I know the difference between the sort of manner you and 
she put on before one another and the real manner. 

Sergius shivers as if she had stabbed him. Then, setting his 
face like irony he strides grimly to hery and grips her above the 
elbows with both hands. 

SERGIUS. Now listen you to me. 

LOUKA [wincing Not so tight: youre hurting me. 

SERGIUS. That doesnt matter. You have stained my 
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honor by making me a party to your eavesdropping. And 
you have betrayed your mistress. 

LOUKA \writhin^ Please — 

SERGIUS. That shews that you are an abominable little 
clod of common clay, with the soul of a servant. \He lets her 
go as if she were an unclean things and turns away^ dusting his 
hands of her^ to the bench by the waif where he sits down with 
adverted head^ meditating gloomily\, 

LOUKA [whimpering angrily with her hands up her sleeves^ 
feeling her bruised arms] You know how to hurt with your 
tongue as well as with your hands. But I dont care, now Ive 
found out that whatever clay Pm made of, youre made of the 
same. As for her, she’s a liar; and her fine airs are a cheat; 
and I’m worth six of her. [She shakes the pain off hardily; 
tosses her head; and sets to work to put the things on the tray\. 

He looks doubtfully at her. She finishes packingthe tray^ and 
laps the cloth over the edges y so as to carry all out together. As she 
stoops to lift ity he rises. 

SERGIUS. Louka! [She stops and looks defiantly at him], A 
gentleman has no right to hurt a woman under any circum- 
stances. [With profound humility y uncovering his head] I beg 
your pardon. 

LOUKA. That sort of apology may satisfy a lady. Of what 
use is it to a servant? 

SERGIUS [rudely crossed in his chivalry y throws it off with a 
bitter laughy and says slightingly] Oh! you wish to be paid for 
the hurt ? [He puts on his shako y and takes some money from his 
pocket]. 

LOUKA [her eyes filling with tears in spite of herself] No: I 
want my hurt made well. 

SERGIUS [sobered by her tone] How? 

She rolls up her left sleeve; clasps her arm with the thumb 
and fingers of her right hand; and looks down at the bruise. Then 
she raises her head and looks straight at him. Finally y with a 
superb gesture y she presents her arm to be kissed. Amazed y he 
looks at her; at the arm; at her again; hesitates; and theUy with 
shuddering intensity y exclaims Never! and gets away as far as 
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possible from her. 

Her arm drops. Without a word^ and with unafected dig- 
nity , she takes her tray ^ and is approachingthe house when Raina 
returns y wearing a hat and jacket in the height of the Vienna 
fashion of the previous year y 1 885. Louka makes way proudly for 
hery and then goes into the house, 

RAINA. Tm ready. Whats the matter? [G^zVjy] Have you 
been flirting with Louka? 

SERGIUS \hastily\ No, no. How can you think such a thing ? 

RAINA {ashamed of herself] Forgive me, dear: it was only 
a jest. I am so happy to-day. 

He goes quickly to hery and kisses her hand remorsefully^ 
Catherine comes out and calls to them from the top of the steps, 

CATHERINE [coming down to them] I am sorry to disturb 
you, children; but Paul is distracted over those three regi- 
ments. He doesnt know how to send them to Pbilippopolis; 
and he objects to every suggestion of mine. You must go and 
help him, Sergius. He is in the library. 

RAINA {disappointed] But we are just going out for a walk. 

SERGIUS. I shall not be long.Wait for me just five minutes. 
{He runs up the steps to the door], 

RAINA {following him to the foot of the steps and lookingup at 
him with timid coquetry] I shall go round and wait in full view 
of the library windows. Be sure you draw father's attention 
to me. If you are a moment longer than five minutes, I shall 
go in and fetch you, regiments or no regiments. 

SERGIUS {laughing Very well. {He goes in^ 

Raina watches him until he is out of her sight, Theny with a 
perceptible relaxation of manner y she begins to pace up and down 
the garden in a brown study, 

CATHERINE. Imagine their meeting that Swiss and hear- 
ing the whole story 1 The very first thing your father asked 
for was the old coat we sent him off in. A nice mess you have 
got US into! 

RAINA \ga%ing thoughtfully at the gravel as she walks] The 
little beast! 

CATHERINE. Little beast! What little beast? 
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RAiNA. To go and tell! Oh, if I had him here, Fd cram 
him with chocolate creams til he couldnt ever speak again 1 

CATHERINE. Dont talk such stuff. Tell me the truth, 
Raina. How long was he in your room before you came to 
me? 

RAINA {whisking round and recommencing her march in the 
opposite direction] Oh, I forget. 

CATHERINE. You cannot forget! Did he really climb up 
after the soldiers were gone; or was he there when that officer 
searched the room ? 

RAINA. No. Yes: I think he must have been there then. 

CATHERINE. You think! Oh, Raina! Raina! Will anything 
ever make you straightforward? If Sergius finds out, it will 
be all over between you. 

RAINA [with cod impertinence Oh, I know Sergius is your 
pet. I sometimes wish you could marry him instead of me. 
You would just suit him. You would pet him, and spoil him, 
and mother him to perfection. 

CATHERINE [opening her eyes very widely indeed] Well, 
upon my word ! 

RAINA [capriciously, half to herself] I always feel a long- 
ing to do or say something dreadful to him — to shock his 
propriety — to scandalize the five senses out of him. [To 
Catherine^ perversely] I dont care whether he finds out about 
the chocolate cream soldier or not. I half hope he may. [She 
again turns and strolls flippantly away up the path to the corner 
<f the house], 

CATHERINE. And what should I be able to say to your 
father, pray? 

RAINA [over her shoulder, from the top of the two steps] Oh, 
poor father ! As if he could help himself! [She turns the corner 
and passes out of sigh ] . 

CATHERINE [looking after her, her fingers itching Oh, if you 
were only ten years younger ! comes from the house with 

a salver, which she carries hanging down by her side]. Well? 

LOUKA. Theres a gentleman just called, madam. A Ser- 
bian officer. 
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CATHERINE \ flaming A Serb! And how dare he — \check- 
ing herself bitterly\ Oh, I forgot. We are at peace now. I 
suppose we shall have them calling every day to pay their 
compliments. Well: if he is an officer why dont you tell your 
master.^ He is in the library with Major Saranoff. Why do 
you come to me ? 

LOUKA. But he asks for you, madam. And I dont think he 
knows who you are: he said the lady of the house. He gave 
me this little ticket for you. [She takes a card out of her bosom; 
puts it on the salver; and offei'-s it to Catherine\. 

CATHERINE \readin£[ '‘Captain Bluntschli ” } Thats a Ger- 
man name. 

LOUKA. Swiss, madam, I think. 

CATHERINE [with a bound that makes Louka jump bacK[ 
Swiss ! What is he like ? 

LOUKA [timidly\ He has a big carpet bag, madam. 

CATHERINE. Oh Heavens 1 he^s come to return the coat. 
Send him away: say we’re not at home: ask him to leave 
his address and I’ll write to him. Oh stop: that will never 
do. Wait ! [She throws herself into a chair to think it out. Louka 
waits]. The master and Major Saranoff are busy in the 
library, arnt they ? 

LOUKA. Yes, madam. 

CATHERINE [decisively] Bring the gentleman out here at 
once. [Peremptorily] And be very polite to him. Dont delay. 
Here [impatiently snatching the salver from heii\ \ leave that 
here; and go straight back to him. 

LOUKA. Yes, madam [goin^, 

CATHERINE. Louka! 

LOUKA [stopping Yes, madam. 

CATHERINE. Is the library door shut.^ 

LOUKA. I think so, madam. 

CATHERINE. If not, shut it as you pass through. 

LOUKA. Yes, madam [goin^. 

CATHERINE. Stop! [Louku stops]. He will have to go that 
way [indicating the gate of the stableyard]. Tell Nicola to 
bring his bag here after him. Dont forget. 
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LOUKA \surprised\ His bag? 

CATHERINE. Yes: here: as soon as possible. [Vehemently 
Be quick! [Louka runs into the house. Catherine snatches her 
apron ojff and throws it behind a bush. She then takes up the sal- 
ver and uses it as a mirror^ with the result that the haridkerchief 
tied round her head follows the apron. A touch to her hair and a 
shake to her dressing gown make her presentable]. Oh, how? 
how? how can a man be such a fool! Such a moment to se- 
lect ! [Louka appears at the door of the house ^ announcing Cap- 
tain Bluntschli. She stands aside at the top of the steps to let him 
pass before she goes in again. He is the man of the midnight 
adventure in Rainas room^ clean^ well brushed^ smartly uni- 
formed^ and out of trouble^ but still unmistakably the same man. 
The moment Louka' s back is turned^ Catherine swoops on him 
with impetuous^ urgent^ coaxing appeal]. Captain Bluntschli: 
1 am very glad to see you; but you must leave this house at 
once. [He raises his eyebrows]. My husband has just returned 
with my future son-in-law; and they know nothing. If they 
did, the consequences would be terrible. You are a foreigner: 
you do not feel our national animosities as we do. We still 
hate the Serbs: the effect of the peace on my husband has 
been to make him feel like a lion baulked of his prey. If 
he discovers our secret, he will never forgive me; and my 
daughter’s life will hardly be safe. Will you, like the chival- 
rous gentleman and soldier you are, leave at once before he 
finds you here? 

BLUNTSCHLI [disappointed^ but philosophical] At once, 
gracious lady. I only came to thank you and return the coat 
you lent me. If you will allow me to take it out of my bag and 
leave it with your servant as I pass out, I need detain you no 
further. [He turns to go into the house], 

CATHERINE [catching him by the sleeve] Oh, you must not 
think of going back that way. [Coaxing him across to the stable 
gates] This is the shortest way out. Many thanks. So glad to 
have been of service to you. Good-bye. 

BLUNTSCHLI. But my bag? 

CATHERINE. It shall be sent on. You will leave me your 
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address. 

BLUNTSCHLi. True. Allow me. [He takes out his card-case^ 
and stops to write his address^ keeping Catherine in an agony of 
impatience. As he hands her the card^ Petkojff^ hatless ^ rushes 
from the house in a fluster of hospitality ^followed by Sergius\, 

PETKOFF \as he hurries down the steps] My dear Captain 
Bluntschli — 

CATHERINE. Oh Heavens! \She sinks on the seat against 
the wall], 

PETKOFF [too preoccupied to notice her as he shakes Blunt- 
schlt s hand heartily] Those stupid people of mine thought I 
was out hercj instead of in the — haw! — library [he cannot 
mention the library without betraymg how proud he is of it], I 
saw you through the window. I was wondering why you 
didnt come in. Saranoff is with me: you remember him, 
dont you 

SERGIUS [saluting humorously^ and then ojfering his hand 
with great charm of manner] Welcome, our friend the 
enemy ! 

PETKOFF. No longer the enemy, happily. [Rather anxi- 
ously] I hope youve called as a friend, and not about horses 
or prisoners. 

CATHERINE. Oh, quite as a friend, Paul. I was just asking 
Captain Bluntschli to stay to lunch; but he declares he must 
go at once. 

SERGIUS [sardonically] Impossible, Bluntschli. We want 
you here badly. We have to send on three cavalry regiments 
to Philippopolis; and we dont in the least know how to 
do it. 

BLUNTSCHLI [suddenly attentive and businesslike Philip- 
popolis ? The forage is the trouble, I suppose. 

PETKOFF [eagerly] Yes: thats it. [To Sergius] He sees the 
whole thing at once. 

BLUNTSCHLI. I think I can shew you how to manage that. 

SERGIUS. Invaluable man! Come along! [Towering over 
Bluntschli^ he puts his hand on his shoulder and takes him to the 
steps y Petkofl following, 
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Rama comes from the house as Bluntschli puts his foot on the 
first step. 

RAiNA. Oh! The chocolate cream soldier! 

Bluntschli stands rigid. Sergius^ amazed, looks at Raina, 
then at Petkoff, who looks back at him and then at his wife. 

CATHERINE \with Commanding presence of mind\ My dear 
Raina, dont you see that we have a guest here? Captain 
Bluntschli : one of our new Serbian friends. 

Raina bows: Bluntschli bows. 

RAINA. How silly of me ! [<S'A^ comes down into the center of 
the group, between Bluntschli and Petkoff]. I made a beautiful 
ornament this morning for the ice pudding; and that stupid 
Nicola has just put down a pile of plates on it and spoilt it. 
[To Bluntschli, winningly] I hope you didnt think that you 
were the chocolate cream soldier. Captain Bluntschli. 

BLUNTSCHLI [laughing I assure you I did. [Stealing a 
whimsical glance at her] Your explanation was a relief. 

PETKOFF [suspiciously, to Raina] And since when, pray, 
have you taken to cooking? 

CATHERINE. Oh, whilst you were away. It is her latest 
fancy. 

PETKOFF [testily] And has Nicola taken to drinking? He 
used to be careful enough. First he shews Captain Blunt- 
schli out here when he knew quite well I was in the library; 
and then he goes downstairs and breaks Raina’s chocolate 
soldier. He must — [Nicola appears at the top of the steps with 
the bag. He descends; places it respectfully before Bluntschli; 
and waits for further orders. General amazement. Nicola, un- 
conscious of the effect he is producing, looks perf ectly satisfied with 
himself. When Petkoff recovers his power of speech, he breaks 
out at him with] Are you mad, Nicola ? 

NICOLA [taken aback] Sir? 

PETKOFF. What have you brought that for? 

NICOLA. My lady’s orders, major. Louka told me that — 

CATHERINE [interrupting him] My orders! Why should I 
order you to bring Captain Bluntschli’s luggage out here? 
What are you thinking of, Nicola? 
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NICOLA {after a moment's bewilderment^ picking up the bag 
as he addresses Bluntschli with the very perfection of servile dis~ 
cretion\ I beg your pardon, captain, I am sure. {To Catherme] 
My fault, madam: I hope youll overlook it. {He bows^ and 
is going to the steps with the bag^ when Petkojff addresses him 
angrily], 

PETKOFF. Youd better go and slam that bag, too, down 
on Miss Raina’s ice pudding! {This is too much for Nicola, 
The bag drops from his hand almost on his master s toes^ eliciting 
a roar of] Begone, you butter-fingered donkey. 

NICOLA {snatching up the bag^ and escaping into the house] 
Yes, major. 

CATHERINE. Oil, ncver mind, Paul: dont be angry. 

PETKOFF {blustering\ Scoundrel! He’s got out of 'hand 
while I was away. I’ll teach him. Infernal blackguard! The 
sack next Saturday! I’ll clear out the whole establishment — 
{He is stifled by the caresses of his wife and daughter y who hang 
round his necky petting him], 

CATHERINE r , -.iNow, now, now, it mustnt be 

RAINA *■ ^jWow, wow, wow: not on your 

angry. He meant no harm. Be' good to 
first day at home. I’ll make another ice 
please me, dear. Sh-sh-sh-sh ! 
pudding. Tch-ch-ch! 

PETKOFF {yielding\ Oh well, never mind. Come, Blunt- 
schli: let’s have no more nonsense about going away. You 
know very well youre not going back to Switzerland yet. 
Until you do go back youll stay with us. 

RAINA. Oh, do. Captain Bluntschli. 

PETKOFF {to Catherine] Now, Catherine: it’s of you he’s 
afraid. Press him; and he’ll stay. 

CATHERINE. Of course I shall be only too delighted \i{ap^ 
pealingly] Captain Bluntschli really wishes to stay. He knows 
my wishes. 

BLUNTSCHLI {in his driest military manner] I am at 
madam’s orders. 

SERGIUS {cofdially] That settles IP 
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PETKOFF \heartily\ Of course! 

RAiNA, You see you must stay. 

BLUNTSCHLi Well, if I must, I must. 

Gesture of despair from Catherine, 
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ACT III 

I N the library afterlunch.Itisnotmuchofalibrary. Its literary 
equipment consists of a single fixed shelf stocked with old 
paper covered novels, broken backed, coffee stained, torn and 
thumbed; and a couple of little hanging shelves with a few gift 
books on them : the rest of the wall space being occupied by trophies 
ofwarandthe chase. But it is a most comfortable sittingroom. A 
row of three large windows shews a mountain panorama, just 
now seen in one of its friendliest aspects in the mellowing after- 
noon light. In the corner next the right hand window a square 
earthenware stove, a perfect tower of glistening pottery, rises 
nearly to the ceiling and guarantees plenty of warmth. The otto- 
man is like that in Raina's room, and similarly placed; and the 
window seats are luxurious with decorated cushions. There is one 
object, however, hopelessly out of keeping with its surroundings. 
This is a small kitchen table, much the worse for wear, fitted as a 
writing table with an old canister full of pens, an eggcup filled 
with ink, and a deplorable scrap of heavily used pink blotting 
paper. 

At the side of this table, which stands to the left of any one facing 
the window, Bluntschli is hard at work with a couple of maps 
before him, writing orders. At the head of it sits Sergius, who is 
supposed to be also at work, but is actually gnawing the feather oj 
a pen, and contemplating Bluntschli s quick, sure, businesslike 
process witha mixture of envious irritation at his own incapacity 
and awestruck wonder at an ability which seems to him almost 
miraculous, though its prosaic character forbids him to esteem it. 
The Major is comfortably established on the ottoman, with a 
newspaper in his hand and the tube of his hookah within easy 
reach. Catherine sits at the stove, with her back to them, embroid- 
ering. Raina, reclining on the divan, is gazing in a daydream out 
at the Balkan landscape, with a neglected novel in her lap. 

The door is on the same side as the stove, farther from the win- 
dow. The button of the electric bell is at the opposite side, behind 
Bluntschli. 

PETKOFF [looking up from his paper to watch how they are 
getti ng on at the table] Are you sure I can t help you in any way, 
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Bluntschli ? 

BLUNTSCHLI [without interrupt in g hi s writing or looking up] 
Quite sure, thank you. SaranofF and I will manage it. 

SERGIUS [grimly] Yes: we’ll manage it. He finds out what 
to do; draws up the orders; and I sign em. Division of labor! 
[Bluntschli passes him a paper]. Another one.^ Thank you. 
[He plants the paper squarely before him; sets his chair carefully 
parallel to it; and signs with his cheek on his elbow and his pro- 
truded tongue following the movements of his pen\. This hand is 
more accustomed to the sword than to the pen. 

PETKOFF. It’s very good of you, Bluntschli: it is indeed, 
to let yourself be put upon in this way. Now are you quite 
sure I can do nothing? 

CATHERINE \in a low warning tone] You can stop inter- 
rupting, Paul. 

PETKOFF [starting and looking round at her] Eh ? Oh ! Quite 
right, my love: quite right. \He takes his newspaper up again^ 
but presently lets it drop]. Ah, you havnt been campaigning, 
Catherine: you dont know how pleasant it is for us to sit 
here, after a good lunch, with nothing to do but enjoy our- 
selves. Theres only one thing I want to make me thoroughly 
comfortable. 

CATHERINE. What is that? 

PETKOFF. My old coat. I’m not at home in this one: I feel 
as if I were on parade. 

CATHERINE. My dear Paul, how absurd you are about 
that old coat! It must be hanging in the blue closet where 
you left it. 

PETKOFF. My dear Catherine, I tell you Ive looked there. 
Am I to believe my own eyes or not.^ [Catherine rises and 
crosses the room to press the button of the electric bell]. What are 
you shewing off that bell for? [She looks at him majestically 
and silently resumes her chair and her needlework\. My dear: 
if you think the obstinacy of your sex can make a coat out of 
two old dressing gowns of Raina’s, your waterproof, and my 
mackintosh, youre mistaken. Thats exactly what the blue 
closet contains at present. 
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'Nicola presents himself, 

CATHERINE. Nicola: go to the blue closet and bring your 
master’s old coat here: the braided one he wears in the 
house. 

NICOLA. Yes, madame. [He goes out]. 

PETKOFF. Catherine. 

CATHERINE. Yes, Paul? 

PETKOFF. I bet you any piece of jewellery you like to order 
from Sofia against a week’s housekeeping money that the 
coat isnt there. 

CATHERINE. Done, Paul! 

PETKOFF [excited by the prospect of a gamble] Come: here’s 
an opportunity for some sport. Wholl bet on it? Blunt^chli: 
ril give you six to one. 

BLUNTSCHLi [imperturbably] It would be robbing you, 
major. Madame is sure to be right. [IVithout looking up^ he 
passes another batch of papers to Sergius], 

SERGIUS [also excited] Bravo, Switzerland! Major: I bet 
my best charger against an Arab mare for Raina that Nicola 
finds the coat in the blue closet. 

PETKOFF [eagerly] Your best char — 

CATHERINE [hastily interrupting him] Dont be foolish, 
Paul. An Arabian mare will cost you 50,000 levas. 

'SiAmA[suddenlycomingoutofherpicturesquerevery] Really, 
mother, if you are going to take the jewellery, I dont see why 
you should grudge me my Arab. 

Nicola comes back with the coat^ and brings it to Petkoffy who 
can hardly believe his eyes, 

CATHERINE. Where was it, Nicola? 

NICOLA. Hanging in the blue closet, madame. 

PETKOFF. Well, lam d — 

CATHERINE [stopping him] Paul! 

PETKOFF. I could have sworn it wasnt there. Age is be- 
ginning to tell on me. Fm getting hallucinations. [To Nicola] 
Here: help me to change. Excuse me, Bluntschli. [He begins 
changing coats y Nicola acting as valet]. Remember: I didnt 
take that bet of yours, Sergius. Youd better give Raina that 
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Arab steed yourself, since youve roused her expectations. 
Eh, Raina ? [He looks round at her; but she is again rapt in the 
landscape. With a little gush of parental affection and pride ^ he 
points her out to them^ and says^ She's dreaming, as usual, 

SERGIUS. Assuredly she shall not be the loser. 

PETKOFF. So much the better for her. I shant come off so 
cheaply, I expect. [The change is now complete. Nicola goes out 
with the discarded coat\. Ah, now I feel at home at last. [He 
sits down and takes his newspaper with a grunt of relief], 

BLUNTSCHLi [to Sergius^ handing a paper] Thats the last 
order. 

PETKOFF [jumping up] What! Finished? 

BLUNTSCHLI. Finished. 

PETKOFF [with childlike envy] Havnt you anything for 
m e to sign 'i 

BLUNTSCHLI. Not necessary. His signature will do. 

PETKOFF [inflating his chest and thumping it] Ah well, I 
think weve done a thundering good day's work. Can I do 
anything more? 

BLUNTSCHLI. You had better both see the fellows that are 
to take these. [Sergius rises] Pack them off at once; and shew 
them that Ive marked on the orders the time they should 
hand them in by. Tell them that if they stop to drink or tell 
stories — if theyre five minutes late, theyll have the skin taken 
off their backs. 

SERGIUS [stiffening indignantly] I'll say so. \He strides to 
the door]. And if one of them is man enough to spit in my face 
for insulting him. I'll buy his discharge and give him a pen- 
sion. \He goes out]. 

BLUNTSCHLI [confidentially] Just see that he talks to them 
properly, major, will you? 

PETKOFF [officiously] Quite right, Bluntschli, quite right, 
ril see to it. [He goes to the door importantly^ but hesitates on the 
threshold]. By the bye, Catherine, you may as well come too. 
Theyli be far more frightened of you than of me. 

CATHERINE [ putting down her embroidery] I daresay I had 
better. You would only splutter at them. [She goes out^ Petkof 
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holding the door for her and following her\. 

BLUNTSCHLi. What an army! They make cannons out of 
cherry trees; and the officers send for their wives to keep dis- 
cipline 1 \He begins to fold and docket the papers\, 

Raina^ who has risen from the divan^ marches slowly down 
the room with her hands clasped behind her^ and looks mischiev- 
ously at him. 

RAiisTA. You look ever so much nicer than when we last 
m^t\He looks up ^surprised]. Whathave youdone toyourself? 

BLUNTSCHLI. Washed; brushed; good night’s sleep and 
breakfast. Thats all. 

RAiNA. Did you get back safely that morning? 

BLUNTSCHLI. Quite, thanks. 

RAINA. Were they angry with you for running away from 
Sergius’s charge ? 

BLUNTSCHLI [grinning No: they were glad; because theyd 
all just run away themselves. 

RAINA {going to the table^ and leaning over it towards hirri\ 
It must have made a lovely story for them; all that about 
me and my room. 

BLUNTSCHLI. Capital story. But I only told it to one of 
them : a particular friend. 

RAINA. On whose discretion you could absolutely rely? 

BLUNTSCHLI. Absolutely. 

RAINA. Hm! He told it all to my father and Sergius the 
day you exchanged the prisoners. [She turns away and strolls 
carelessly across to the other side of the room]. 

BLUNTSCHLI [deeply concerned^ and half incredulous] No! 
You dont mean that, do you? 

RAINA [turnings with sudden earnestness] I do indeed. But 
they dont know that it was in this house you took refuge. If 
Sergius knew, he would challenge you and kill you in a duel. 

BLUNTSCHLI. Bless me! then dont tell him. 

RAINA. Please be serious, Captain Bluntschli, Can you 
not realize what it is to me to deceive him ? I want to be quite 
perfect with Sergius: no meanness, no smallness, no deceit. 
My relation to him is the one really beautiful and noble part 
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of my life. I hope you can understand that. 

BLUNTSCHLi [sceptically] You mean that you wouldnt like 
him to find out that the story about the ice pudding was a — 
a — a — You know. 

RAiNA [wincing Ah, dont talk of it in that flippant way. I 
lied: I know it. But I did it to save your life. He would have 
killed you. That was the second time I ever uttered a false- 
hoo6.'.\Bluntschli rises quickly and looks doubtfully and some- 
what severely at her]. Do you remember the first time? 

BLUNTSCHLI. I ! No. Was I present? 

RAINA. Yes; and I told the officer who was searching for 
you that you were not present. 

BLUNTSCHLI. True. I should have remembered it. 

RAINA [greatly encouraged] Ah, it is natural that you should 
forget it first. It cost you nothing: it cost me a lie ! A lie ! ! \ v 

She sits down on the ottoman, looking straight before her with 
her hands clasped round her knee. Bluntschli, quite touched, goes 
to the ottoman with a particularly reassuringand considerate air, 
and sits down beside her. 

BLUNTSCHLI. My dear young lady, dont let this worry 
you. Remember: I’m a soldier. Now what are the two things 
that happen to a soldier so often that he comes to think no- 
thing of them ? One is hearing people tell lies [Raiwa recoils ] : 
the other is getting his life saved in all sorts of ways by all 
sorts of people. 

RAINA [rising in indignant protest] And so he becomes a 
creature incapable of faith and of gratitude. 

I BLUNTSCHLI [making a wry face] Do you like gratitude ? I 
dont. If pity is akin to love, gratitude is akin to the other 
thing. 

RAINA. Gratitude! [Turning on him] If you are incapable 
of gratitude you are incapable of any noble sentiment. Even 
animals are grateful. Oh, I see now exactly what you think 
of me ! You were not surprised to hear me lie. To you it was 
something I probably did every day! every hour!! That is 
how meft think of women. [She paces the room tragically]. 

BLUNTSCHLI [dubiously] Theres reason in everything. 
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You said youd told only two lies in your whole life. Dear 
young lady: isnt that rather a short allowance? I’m quite a 
straightforward man myself; but it wouldnt last me a whole 
morning. 

RAiNA \staring haughtily at him\ Do you know, sir, that 
you are insulting me ? 

BLUNTSCHLi. I Cant help it. When you strike that noble 
attitude and speak in that thrilling voice, I admire you; but 
I find it impossible to believe a single word you say. 

RAINA {superbly] Captain Bluntschli ! 

BLUNTSCHLI [unmoved] Yes? 

RAINA {standing over him, as if she could not believe her 
senses] Do you mean what you said just now? Do you know 
what you said just now ? 

BLUNTSCHLI. I do. 

RAINA {gasping III!!! {She points to herself incredulously, 
meaning" I, Raina Petkojf, tell lies!” He meets her gaze unflinch- 
ingly. She suddenly sits down beside him, and adds, with a 
complete change of manner from the heroic to a babyish famili- 
arity] How did you find me out ? 

BLUNTSCHLI {promptly] Instinct, dear young lady. In- 
stinct, and experience of the world. 

RAINA {wonderingly] Do you know, you are the first man 
I ever met who did not take me seriously? 

BLUNTSCHLI. You mean, dont you, that I am the first man 
that has ever taken you quite seriously ? 

RAINA. Yes : I suppose Ido mean that. {Cosily, quite at her 
ease with him] How strange it is to be talked to in such a way! 
You know, Ive always gone on like that. 

BLUNTSCHLI. You mean the — ? 

RAINA. I mean the noble attitude and the thrilling voice. 
{They laugh together]. I did it when I was a tiny child to my 
nurse. She believed in it. I do it before my parents. They 
believe in it. I do it before Sergius. He believes in it. 

BLUNTSCHLI. Yes : he’s a little in that line himself, isnt he ? 

RAINA {startled] Oh ! Do you think so? 

BLUNTSCHLI. You know him better than I do. 
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RAiNA. I wonder — wonder is he? Ifl thought that — ! 
[Discouraged] Ah, well: what does it matter? I suppose, now 
youve found me out, you despise me. 

BLUNTSCHLi [warmly, rising No, my dear young lady, 
no, no, no a thousand times. It’s part of your youth: part of 
your charm. I’m like all the rest of them: the nurse, your 
parents, Sergius: I’m your infatuated admirer. 

RAINA [ pleased] Really ? 

BLUNTSCHLI [slapping his breast smartly with his hand, 
German fashion] Hand aufs Herz ! Really and truly. 

RAINA [very happy] But what did you think of me for giv- 
ing you my portrait? 

BLUNTSCHLI [astonished]^ Your portrait! You never gave 
me your portrait. 

RAINA [quickly] Do you mean to say you never got it? 

BLUNTSCHLI. No. [He sits down beside her, with renewed 
interest, and says, with some complacency] When did you send 
it to me? 

RAINA [indignantly] I did not send it to you. [She turns her 
head away, and adds, reluctantly] It was in the pocket of that 
coat. 

BLUNTSCHLI [ pursingMs lips and roundinghis eyes] Oh-o- 
oh! I never found it. It must be there still. 

RAINA [sprmging up] There still ! for my father to find the 
first time he puts his hand in his pocket! Oh, how could you 
be so stupid? 

BLUNTSCHLI [rising also] It doesnt matter: I suppose it’s 
only a photograph: how can he tell who it was intended for ? 
Tell him he put it there himself. 

RAINA [bitterly] Yes: that is so clever! isnt it? [Distract- 
edly] Oh ! what shall I do ? 

BLUNTSCHLI. Ah, I sce. You wrote something on it. That 
was rash. 

RAINA [vexed almost to tears] Oh, to have done such a 
thing for you, who care no more — except to laugh at me — 
oh ! Are you sure nobody has touched it ? 

BLUNTSCHLI. Well, I Cant be quite sure. You see, I 
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couldnt carry it about with me all the time; oiie cant take 
much luggage on active service. 

RAiNA. What did you do with it? 

BLUNTSCHLi. When I got through to Pirot I had to put 
it in safe keeping somehow. I thought of the railway cloak 
room; but thats the surest place to get looted in modern war- 
fare. So I pawned it. 

RAINA. Pawned it!!! 

BLUNTSCHLI. I know it doesnt sound nice; but it was 
much the safest plan. I redeemed it the day before yesterday. 
Heaven only knows whether the pawnbroker cleared out 
the pockets or not. 

RAINA [furious \ throwing the words right into his face] You 
have a low shopkeeping mind. You think of things that 
would never come into a gentleman’s head. 

BLUNTSCHLI [phlegmatically] Thats the Swiss national 
character, dear lady. [He returns to the table], 

RAINA. Oh, I wish I had never met you. [She flounces 
awajy and sits at the window fuminf], 

Louka comes in with a heap of letters and telegrams on her 
salvery and crosses^ with her bold free gaity to the table. Her left 
sleeve is looped up to the shoulder with a broochy shewing her 
naked army with a broad gilt bracelet covering the bruise. 

LOUKA [to Bluntschli] For you. [She empties the salver with 
a fling on to the table]. The messenger is waiting. [She is deter- 
mined not to be civil to an enemy y even if she mustbringhim his 
letters], 

BLUNTSCHLI [to Raina] Will you excuse me: the last 
postal delivery that reached me was three weeks ago. These 
are the subsequent accumulations. Four telegrams: a week 
old. [He opens one]. Oho! Bad news! 

RAINA [risingand advancinga little remorsefully] Bad news ? 

BLUNTSCHLI. My father’s dead. [He looks at the telegram 
with his lips pursedy musing on the unexpected change in his 
arrangements, Louka crosses herself hastily], 

RAINA. Oh, how very sad ! 

BLUNTSCHLI. Yes: I shall have to start for home in an 
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hour. He has left a lot of big hotels behind him to be looked 
after. [He takes up a fat letter in a long blue envelope], Here^s a 
whacking letter from the family solicitor. [He pulls out the 
enclosures and glances over them]. Great Heavens! Seventy! 
Two hundred! [In a crescendo of dismay] Four hundred! 
Four thousand!! Nine thousand six hundred!!! What on 
earth am I to do with them all ? 

RAiNA [timidly] Nine thousand hotels? 

BLUNTscHLi. Hotels! nonsense. If you only knew! Oh, 
it’s too ridiculous ! Excuse me: I must give my fellow orders 
about starting. [He leaves the room hastily ^ with the documents 
in his hand], 

LOUKA [knowing instinctively that she can annoy Raina by 
disparaging Blunts chli] He has not much heart, that Swiss. 
He has not a word of grief for his poor father. 

RAINA [bitterly] Grief! A man who has been doing no- 
thing but killing people for years! What does he care? What 
does any soldier care ? [She goes to the door^ restraining her 
tears with difficulty], 

LOUKA. Major SaranofFhas been fighting too; and he has 
plenty of heart left. [Rainay at the doory draws herself up 
haughtily and goes o«/]. Aha ! I thought you wouldnt get much 
feeling out of your soldier. [She is following Raina when 
Nicola enters with an armful of logs for the stove], 

NICOLA [grinning amorously at her] Ive been trying all the 
afternoon to get a minute alone with you, my girl. [His coun- 
tenance changes as he notices her arm]. Why, what fashion is 
that of wearing your sleeve, child? 

LOUKA [ proudly] My own fashion. 

NICOLA. Indeed! If the mistress catches you, she’ll talk 
to you. [He puts the logs downy and seats himself comfortably on 
the ottoman], 

LOUKA. Is that any reason why y o u should take it on your- 
self to talk to me? 

NICOLA. Come! dont be so contrairy with me. Ive some 
good news for you. [She sits down beside him. He takes out 
some paper money, Loukuy with an eager gleam in her eyes y tries 
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to snatch it; but he shifts it quickly to his left handy out of her 
reach\. See! a twenty leva bill! Sergius gave me that, out of 
pure swagger. A fool and his money are soon parted. Theres 
ten levas more. The Swiss gave me that for backing up the 
mistress’s and Raina’s lies about him. He’s no fool, he isnt. 
You should have heard old Catherine downstairs as polite 
as you please to me, telling me not to mind the Major being 
a little impatient; for they knew what a good servant I was 
— after making a fool and a liar of me before them all ! The 
twenty will go to our savings; and you shall have the ten to 
spend if youll only talk to me so as to remind me I’m a human 
being. I get tired of being a servant occasionally. 

LOUKA. Yes: sell your manhood for 30 levas, and b;iy me 
for 10! [Rising scornfully] Keep your money. You were born 
to be a servant. I was not. When you set up your shop you 
will only be everybody’s servant instead of somebody’s ser- 
vant. [She goes moodily to the table and seats herself regally in 
Sergius's chair], 

NICOLA [ picking up his logSy andgoingto the stove] Ah, wait 
til you see. We shall have our evenings to ourselves; and I 
shall be master in my own house, I promise you. [He throws 
the logs down and kneels at the stove], 

LOUKA. You shall never be master in mine. 

NICOLA [turningy still on his knees y and squattingdown rather 
forlornly on his calves y daunted by her implacable disdain] You 
have a great ambition in you, Louka. Remember: If any luck 
comes to you, it was I that made a woman of you. 

LOUKA. You! 

NICOLA [scrambling up and going at her] Yes, me. Who 
was it made you give up wearing a couple of pounds of false 
black hair on your head and reddening your lips and cheeks 
like any other Bulgarian girl? I did. Who taught you to trim 
your nails, and keep your hands clean, and be dainty about 
yourself, like a fine Russian lady ? Me : do you hear tha t ? me I 
[She tosses her head defiantly; and he turns awayy addingy more 
coolly] Ive ofteja thought that if Raina were out of the way, 
and you just a little less of a fool and Sergius just a little more 
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of one, you might come to be one of my grandest customers, 
instead of only being my wife and costing me money. 

LOUKA. I believe you would rather be my servant than my 
husband. You would make more out of me. Oh, I know that 
soul of yours. 

NICOLA \gomg closer to her for greater emphasis] Never you 
mind my soul; but just listen to my advice. If you want to be 
a lady, your present behavior to me wont do at all, unless 
when we're alone. It's too sharp and impudent; and impu- 
dence is a sort of familiarity: it shews affection for me. And 
dont you try being high and mighty with me, either. Youre 
like all country girls: you think it’s genteel to treat a servant 
the way I treat a stableboy. Thats only your ignorance; and 
dont you forget it. And dont be so ready to defy everybody. 
Act as if you expected to have your own way, not as if you 
expected to be ordered about. The way to get on as a lady is 
the same as the way to get on as a servant : youve got to know 
your place: thats the secret of it. And you may depend on me 
to know my place if you get promoted. Think over it, my 
girl. I’ll stand by you: one servant should always stand by 
another. 

LOUKA {rising impatiently] Oh, I must behave in my own 
way. You take all the courage out of me with your cold- 
blooded wisdom. Go and put those logs on the fire: thats the 
sort of thing you understand. 

Before Nicola can retort ^ Sergius comes in. He checks himself 
a moment on seeing Louka; then goes to the stove. 

SERGIUS {to Nicola] I am not in the way of your work, I 
hope. 

NICOLA {in a smooth^ elderly manner] Oh no, sir: thank 
you kindly. I was only speaking to this foolish girl about her 
habit of running up here to the library whenever she gets a 
chance, to look at the books. Thats the worst of her educa- 
tion, sir: it gives her habits above her station. {To Louka] 
Make that table tidy, Louka, for the Major. [He goes out 
sedately]. 

Louka^ without looking at Sergius^ pretends to arrange the 
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papers on the table. He crosses slowly to her^ and studies tht 
arrangement of her sleeve reflectively, 

SERGIUS. Let me see: is there a mark there? [He turns up 
the bracelet and sees the bruise made by his grasp. She stands 
motionless^ not looking at him: fascinated^ but on her guard], 
Ffffl Does it hurt? 

LOUKA. Yes. 

SERGIUS. Shall I cure it? 

LOUKA [instantly withdrawing herself proudly y but still not 
looking at him] No. You cannot cure it now. 

SERGIUS [masterfully] Quite sure? [He makes a movement 
as if to take her in his arms]. 

LOUKA. Dont trifle with me, please. An officer should not 
trifle with a servant. 

SERGIUS [indicating the bruise with a merciless stroke of his 
forefinger] That was no trifle, Louka. 

LOUKA [flinching; then looking at him for the first time] Are 
you sorry? 

SERGIUS [with measured emphasis y folding his arms] I am 
never sorry. 

LOUKA [wistfully] I wish I could believe a man could be 
as unlike a woman as that. I wonder are you really a brave 
man? 

SERGIUS [unaffectedly, relaxing his attitude] Yes: I am a 
brave man. My heart jumped like a woman’s at the first shot; 
but in the charge I found that I was brave. Yes: that at least 
is real about me. 

LOUKA. Did you find in the charge that the men whose 
fathers are poor like mine were any less brave than the men 
who are rich like you. 

SERGIUS [with bitter levity] Not a bit. They all slashed and 
cursed and yelled like heroes. Psha! the courage to rage and 
kill is cheap. I have an English bull terrier who has as much 
of that sort of courage as the whole Bulgarian nation, and 
the whole Russian nation at its back. But he lets my groom 
thrash him, all, the same. Thats your soldier all over! No, 
Louka: your poor men can cut throats; but they are afraid 
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of their officers; they put up with insults and blows; they 
stand by and see one another punished like children; aye, 
and help to do it when they are ordered. And the officers!!! 
Well ^ith a short harsh laugK[ I am an officer. Oh, [fervently] 
give me the man who will defy to the death any power on 
earth or in heaven that sets itself up against his own will and 
conscience: he alone is the brave man. 

LOUKA. How easy it is to talk! Men never seem to me to 
grow up: they all have schoolboy’s ideas. You dont know 
what true courage is. 

SERGIUS [ironically] Indeed! I am willing to be instructed. 
[He sits on the ottoman^ sprawling magnificently]. 

LOUKA. Look at me! how much am I allowed to have my 
own will? I have to get your room ready for you: to sweep 
and dust, to fetch and carry. How could that degrade me if 
it did not degrade you to have it done for you? But [with 
subdued passion] if I were Empress of Russia, above everyone 
in the world, then!! Ah then, though according to you I 
could shew no courage at all, you should see, you should see. 

SERGIUS. What would you do, most noble Empress? 

LOUKA. I would marry the man I loved, which no other 
queen in Europe has the courage to do. If I loved you, 
though you would be as far beneath me as I am beneath you, 
I would dare to be the equal of my inferior. Would you dare 
as much if you loved me? No: if you felt the beginnings of 
love for me you would not let it grow. You would not dare: 
you would marry a rich man’s daughter because you would 
be afraid of what other people would say of you. 

SERGIUS [bounding up] You lie : it is not so, by all the stars ! 
If I loved you, and I were the Czar himself, I would set you 
on the throne by my side. You know that I love another 
woman, a woman as high above you as heaven is above earth. 
And you are jealous of her. 

LOUKA. I have no reason to be. She will never marry you 
now. The man I told you of has come back. She will marry 
the Swiss. 

SERGIUS [recoiling The Swiss! 
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LOUKA. A man worth ten of you. Then you can come to 
me; and I will refuse you. You are not good enough for me. 
[She turns to the door]. 

SERGIUS [springing after her and catching her fiercely in his 
arms] I will kill the Swiss; and afterwards I will do as I 
please with you. 

LOUKA [in his arms^ passive and steadfast] The Swiss will 
kill you, perhaps. He has beaten you in love. He may beat 
you in war. 

SERGIUS [tormentedly] Do you think I believe that she — 
she! whose worst thoughts are higher than your best ones, 
is capable of trifling with another man behind my back? 

LOUKA. Do you think she would believe the Swi^ if he 
told her now that I am in your arms ? 

SERGIUS [releasingher in despair] Damnation 1 Oh, damna- 
tion! Mockery! mockery everywhere! everything I think 
is mocked by everything I do. [He strikes himself frantically 
on the breast]. Coward! liar! fool! Shall I kill myself like a 
man, or live and pretend to laugh at myself? [She again turns 
to go]. Louka! [She stops near the door]. Remember: you be- 
long to me. 

LOUKA [turning\ What does that mean ? An insult ? 

SERGIUS [commandingly] It means that you love me, and 
that I have had you here in my arms, and will perhaps have 
you there again. Whether that is an insult I neither know 
nor care: take it as you please. But [vehemently] I will not be 
a coward and a trifler. If I choose to love you, I dare marry 
you, in spite of all Bulgaria. If these hands ever touch you 
again, they shall touch my affianced bride. 

LOUKA. We shall see whether you dare keep your word. 
And take care. I will not wait long. 

SERGIUS [again folding his arms and standing motionless in 
the middle of the room] Yes: we shall see. And you shall wait 
my pleasure. 

Bluntschli^ much preoccupied^ with his papers still in his 
hand^ enters^ leaving the door open for Louka to go out. He goes 
across to the table ^ glancing at her as he passes. Sergius^ without 
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altering his resolute attitude^ watches him steadily, Louka goei 
outy leaving the door open, 

BLUNTSCHLi [absently^ sitting at the table as before^ and put- 
ting down his papers] Thats a remarkable looking young 
woman. 

SERGIUS [gravely^ without moving Captain Bluntschli. 

BLUNTSCHLI. Eh? 

SERGIUS. You have deceived me. You are my rival. I 
brook no rivals. At six o’clock I shall be in the drilling- 
ground on the Klissoura road, alone, on horseback, with my 
sabre. Do you understand? 

BLUNTSCHLI \staring^ but sitting quite at his ease] Oh, 
thank you: thats a cavalry man’s proposal. I’m in the artil- 
lery; and I have the choice of weapons. If I go, I shall take a 
machine gun. And there shall be no mistake about the cart- 
ridges this time. 

SERGIUS [flushing^but with deadly coldness] Take care, sir. 
It is not our custom in Bulgaria to allow invitations of that 
kind to be trifled with. 

BLUNTSCHLI [warmly] Pooh! dont talk to me about Bul- 
garia. You dont know what fighting is. But have it your own 
way. Bring your sabre along. I’ll meet you. 

SERGIU s [fiercely delightedto findhis opponent a manof spirit] 
Well said, Switzer. Shall I lend you my best horse? 

BLUNTSCHLI. No: damn your horse! thank you all the 
same, my dear fellow. [Raina comes in^ and hears the next sen- 
tence]. I shall fight you on foot. Horseback’s too dangerous: 
I dont want to kill you if I can help it. 

RAINA [hurrying forward anxiously] I have heard what 
Captain Bluntschli said, Sergius. You are going to fight. 
Why? [Sergius turns away in silence y and goes to the stove y 
where he stands watching her as she continues y to Bluntschli] 
What about? 

BLUNTSCHLI. I dont know: he hasnt told me. Better. not 
interfere, dear young lady. No harm will be done: Ive often 
acted as sword instructor. He wont be able to touch me; and 
I’ll not hurt him. It will save explanations. In the morning I 
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shall be ofF home; and youll never see me or hear of me 
again. You and he will then make it up and live happily ever 
after. 

RAINA [turning away deeply hurt^ almost with a sob in her 
voice] I never said I wanted to see you again. 

SERGIUS [striding jorward] Ha! That is a confession. 

RAINA haughtily] What do you mean? 

SERGIUS. You love that man! 

RAINA [scandalized] Sergius! 

SERGIUS. You allow him to make love to you behind my 
back, just as you treat me as your affianced husband behind 
his. Bluntschli: you knew our relations; and you deceived 
me. It is for that that I call you to account, not for having 
received favors I never enjoyed. 

BLUNTSCHLI [jumping up indignantly] Stuff! Rubbish! I 
have received no favors. Why, the young lady doesnt even 
know whether Fm married or not. 

RAINA [forgetting herself] Oh! [Collapsing on the ottoman] 
Are you? 

SERGIUS. You see the young lady’s concern, Captain 
Bluntschli. Denial is useless. You have enjoyed the privilege 
of being received in her own room, late at night — 

BLUNTSCHLI [interrupting Mm pepperily] Yes, you block- 
head ! she received me with a pistol at her head. Your cavalry 
were at my heels. Fd have blown out her brains if she’d 
uttered a cry. 

SERGIUS [taken aback] Bluntschli! Raina; is this true? 

RAINA [rising in wrathful majesty] Oh, how dare you, how 
dare you? 

BLUNTSCHLI. Apologize, man: apologize. [He resumes 
his seat at the table], 

SERGIUS [with the old measured emphasis^ folding his arms] 
I never apologize! 

RAINA [passionately] This is the doing of fhat friend of 
yours. Captain Bluntschli. It is he who is spreading this hor- 
rible story about me. [She walks about excitedly], 

BLUNTSCHLI. No: he’s dead. Burnt alive. 
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RAiNA {stoppings shocked] Burnt alive! 

BLUNTscHLi. Shot in the hip in a woodyard. Couldnt 
drag himself out. Your fellows* shells set the timber on fire 
and burnt him, with half a dozen other poor devils in the 
same predicament. 

RAiNA. How horrible! 

SERGIUS. And how ridiculous! Oh, war! war! the dream 
of patriots and heroes! A fraud, Bluntschli. A hollow sham, 
like love. 

RAINA [outraged] Like love! You say that before me! 

BLUNTSCHLI. Come, SaranoflF: that matter is explained. 

SERGIUS. A hollow sham, I say. Would you have come 
back here if nothing had passed between you except at the 
muzzle of your pistol? Raina is mistaken about your friend 
who was burnt. He was not my informant. 

RAINA. Who then? [Suddenly guessing the truth\ Ah, 
Louka ! my maid I my servant ! You were with her this morn- 
ing all that time after — after — Oh, what sort of god is this I 
hare been worshipping! [He meets her gaze with sardonic en- 
joyment of her disenchantment. Angered all the more^ she goes 
closer to him, and says^ in a lower ^ intenser tone] Do you know 
that I looked out of the window as I went upstairs, to have 
another sight of my hero; and I saw something I did not un- 
derstand then. I know now that you were making love to her. 

SERGIUS [with grim humor] You saw that? 

RAINA. Only too well, turns away, and throws herself 
on the divan under the centre window ^ quite overcome]. 

SERGIUS [cynically] Raina: our romance is shattered. Life’s 
a farce. 

BLUNTSCHLI [to Raina^ whimsically] You see: he’s found 
himself out now. 

SERGIUS [going to him] Bluntschli: I have allowed you to 
call me a blockhead. You may now call me a coward as well. 
I refuse to fight you. Do you know why? 

BLUNTSCHLI. No; but it doesnt matter. I didnt ask the 
reason when you cried on; and I dont ask the reason now 
that you cry off. Tm a professional soldier: I fight when I 
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couldnt carry it about with me all the time; oiie cant take 
much luggage on active service. 

RAiNA. What did you do with it? 

BLUNTSCHLi. When I got through to Pirot I had to put 
it in safe keeping somehow. I thought of the railway cloak 
room; but thats the surest place to get looted in modern war- 
fare. So I pawned it. 

RAINA. Pawned it ! ! ! 

BLUNTSCHLI. I know it doesnt sound nice; but it was 
much the safest plan. I redeemed it the day before yesterday. 
Heaven only knows whether the pawnbroker cleared out 
the pockets or not. 

RAINA \furious\ throwing the words right into hisjace\ You 
have a low shopkeeping mind. You think of things that 
would never come into a gentleman^s head. 

BLUNTSCHLI \ phlegm atically\ Thats the Swiss national 
character, dear lady. [He returns to the table]. 

RAINA. Oh, I wish I had never met you. {She flounces 
awayy and sits at the window fuming. 

Louka comes in with a heap of letters and telegrams on her 
salver y and crosses y with her bold free gaity to the table. Her left 
sleeve is looped up to the shoulder with a broochy shewing her 
naked army with a broad gilt bracelet covering the bruise. 

LOUKA [to Bluntschli] For you. [She empties the salver with 
a fling on to the table]. The messenger is waiting. [She is deter^ 
mined not to be civil to an enemy y even if she mu^t bring him his 
letters]. 

BLUNTSCHLI [to Raina] Will you excuse me: the last 
postal delivery that reached me was three weeks ago. These 
are the subsequent accumulations. Four telegrams: a week 
old. [He opens one]. Oho ! Bad news ! 

RAINA [risingandadvancingalittleremorsefully] Badnews ? 

BLUNTSCHLI. My father's dead. [He looks at the telegram 
with his lips pursedy musing on the unexpected change in his 
arrangements. Louka crosses herself hastily]. 

RAINA. Oh, how very sad ! 

BLUNTSCHLI. Yes: I shall have to start for home in an 
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hour. He has left a lot of big hotels behind him to be looked 
after. {He takes up a fat letter in a long blue envelope]. Here’s a 
whacking letter from the family solicitor. {He pulls out the 
enclosures and glances over thern]. Great Heavens! Seventy! 
Two hundred! {In a crescendo of dismay] Four hundred! 
Four thousand!! Nine thousand six hundred!!! What on 
earth am I to do with them all ? 

RAiNA {timidly] Nine thousand hotels ? 

BLUNTscHLi. Hotcls! nonsense. If you only knew! Oh, 
it’s too ridiculous! Excuse me: I must give my fellow orders 
about starting. {He leaves the room hastily^ with the documents 
in his hand]. 

LOUKA {knowing instinctively that she can annoy Raina by 
disparaging Bluntschli] He has not much heart, that Swiss. 
He has not a word of grief for his poor father. 

RAINA {bitterly] Grief! A man who has been doing no- 
thing but killing people for years ! What does he care ? What 
does any soldier care ? {She goes to the door, restraining her 
tears with difficulty]. 

LOUKA. Major SaranoflFhas been fighting too; and he has 
plenty of heart left. {Raina, at the door, draws herself up 
haughtily and goes out] . Aha ! I thought you wouldnt get much 
feeling out of your soldier. {She is following Raina when 
Nicola enters with an armful of logs for the stove]. 

NICOLA {grinning amorously at her] Ive been trying all the 
afternoon to get a minute alone with you, my girl. {His coun- 
tenance changes as he notices her arm]. Why, what fashion is 
that of wearing your sleeve, child? 

LOUKA [ proudly] My own fashion. 

NICOLA. Indeed! If the mistress catches you, she’ll talk 
to you. {He puts the logs down, and seats himself comfortably on 
the ottoman]. 

LOUKA. Is that any reason why you should take it on your- 
self to talk to me ? 

NICOLA. Come! dont be so contrairy with me. Ive some 
good news for you. {She sits down beside him. He takes out 
some paper money, houka, with an eager gleam in her eyes, tries 
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to snatch it; but he shifts it quickly to his left handy out of her 
reach\. See! a twenty leva bill! Sergius gave me that, out of 
pure swagger. A fool and his money are soon parted. Theres 
ten levas more. The Swiss gave me that for backing up the 
mistress’s and Raina’s lies about him. He’s no fool, he isnt. 
You should have heard old Catherine downstairs as polite 
as you please to me, telling me not to mind the Major being 
a little impatient; for they knew what a good servant I was 
— after making a fool and a liar of me before them all! The 
twenty will go to our savings; and you shall have the ten to 
spend if youll only talk to me so as to remind me I’m a human 
being. I get tired of being a servant occasionally. 

LOUKA. Yes: sell your manhood for 30 levas, and b;iy me 
for 10! {Rising scornjfully\ Keep your money. You were born 
to be a servant. I was not. When you set up your shop you 
will only be everybody’s servant instead of somebody’s ser- 
vant. {She goes moodily to the table and seats herself regally in 
Sergius's chair\. 

NICOLA [ picking up his logSy and going to the stove] Ah, wait 
til you see. We shall have our evenings to ourselves; and I 
shall be master in my own house, I promise you. {He throws 
the logs down and kneels at the stove], 

LOUKA. You shall never be master in mine. 

NICOLA {turnings still on his knees y and squattingdown rather 
forlornly on his calves y daunted by her implacable disdain] You 
have a great ambition in you, Louka. Remember: if any luck 
comes to you, it was I that made a woman of you. 

LOUKA. You! 

NICOLA {scrambling up and going at her] Yes, me. Who 
was it made you give up wearing a couple of pounds of false 
black hair on your head and reddening your lips and cheeks 
like any other Bulgarian girl? I did. Who taught you to trim 
your nails, and keep your hands clean, and be dainty about 
yourself, like a fine Russian lady? Me: do you hear that? me! 
[She tosses her head defiantly; and he turns awayy addingy more 
coolly] Ive often thought that if Raina were out of the way, 
and you just a little less of a fool and Sergius just a little more 
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of one, you might come to be one of my grandest customers, 
instead of only being my wife and costing me money. 

LOUKA. I believe you would rather be my servant than my 
husband. You would make more out of me. Oh, I know that 
soul of yours. 

NICOLA \going closer to her for greater emphasis] Never you 
mind my soul; but just listen to my advice. If you want to be 
a lady, your present behavior to me wont do at all, unless 
when we’re alone. It’s too sharp and impudent; and impu- 
dence is a sort of familiarity: it shews affection for me. And 
dont you try being high and mighty with me, either. Youre 
like all country girls: you think it’s genteel to treat a servant 
the way I treat a stableboy. Thats only your ignorance; and 
dont you forget it. And dont be so ready to defy everybody. 
Act as if you expected to have your own way, not as if you 
expected to be ordered about. The way to get on as a lady is 
the same as the way to get on as a servant: youve got to know 
your place: thats the secret of it. And you may depend on me 
to know my place if you get promoted. Think over it, my 
girl. I’ll stand by you: one servant should always stand by 
another. 

LOUKA {rising impatiently] Oh, I must behave in my own 
w’ay. You take all the courage out of me with your cold- 
blooded wisdom. Go and put those logs on the fire: thats the 
sort of thing you understand. 

Before Nicola can retort^ Sergius comes in. He checks himself 
a moment on seeing Louka; then goes to the stove. 

SERGIUS \to Nicola] I am not in the way of your work, I 
hope. 

NICOLA \in a smooth^ elderly manner] Oh no, sir: thank 
you kindly. I was only speaking to this foolish girl about her 
habit of running up here to the library whenever she gets a 
chance, to look at the books. Thats the worst of her educa- 
tion, sir: it gives her habits above her station. [To Louka] 
Make that table tidy, Louka, for the Major. [He goes out 
sedately], 

Louka^ without looking at Sergius^ pretends to arrange the 
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papers on the table. He crosses slowly to her^ and studies the 
arrangement of her sleeve reflectively, 

SERGIUS. Let me see: is there a mark there? \He turns up 
the bracelet and sees the bruise made by his grasp. She stands 
motionless^ not looking at him: fascinated^ but on her guard]. 
Ffffl Does it hurt? 

LOUKA. Yes. 

SERGIUS. Shall I cure it? 

LOUKA \instantly withdrawing herself proudly^ but still not 
looking at hini\ No. You cannot cure it now. 

SERGIUS [masterfully] Quite sure? [He makes a movement 
as if to take her in his arms], 

LOUKA. Dont trifle with me, please. An officer should not 
trifle with a servant. 

SERGIUS [indicating the bruise with a merciless stroke of his 
forefinger] That was no trifle, Louka. 

LOUKA [flinching; then looking at him for the first time] Are 
you sorry? 

SERGIUS [with measured emphasis ^folding his arms] I am 
never sorry. 

LOUKA [wistfully] I wish I could believe a man could be 
as unlike a woman as that. I wonder are you really a brave 
man? 

SERGIUS [unaffectedly^ relaxing his attitude] Yes: I am a 
brave man. My heart jumped like a woman's at the first shot; 
but in the charge I found that I was brave. Yes : that at least 
is real about me. 

LOUKA. Did you find in the charge that the men whose 
fathers are poor like mine were any less brave than the men 
who are rich like you. 

SERGIUS [with bitter levity] Not a bit. They all slashed and 
cursed and yelled like heroes. Psha! the courage to rage and 
kill is cheap. I have an English bull terrier who has as much 
of that sort of courage as the whole Bulgarian nation, and 
the whole Russian nation at its back. But he lets my groom 
thrash him, all, the same. Thats your soldier all over! No^ 
Louka: your poor men can cut throats; but they are afraid 
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of their officers; they put up with insults and blows; they 
stand by and see one another punished like children: aye, 
and help to do it when they are ordered. And the officers ! ! ! 
Well \iioith a short harsh laug}i\ I am an officer. OWfervently^ 
give me the man who will defy to the death any power on 
earth or in heaven that sets itself up against his own will and 
conscience: he alone is the brave man. 

LOUKA. How easy it is to talk! Men never seem to me to 
grow up: they all have schoolboy’s ideas. You dont know 
what true courage is. 

SERGIUS [ironically] Indeed !I am willing to be instructed. 
[He sits on the ottoman, sprawling magnificently]. 

LOUKA. Look at me 1 how much am I allowed to have my 
own will? I have to get your room ready for you: to sweep 
and dust, to fetch and carry. How could that degrade me if 
it did not degrade you to have it done for you? But [with 
subdued passion] if I were Empress of Russia, above everyone 
in the world, then!! Ah then, though according to you I 
could shew no courage at all, you should see, you should see. 

SERGIUS. What would you do, most noble Empress? 

LOUKA. I would marry the man I loved, which no other 
queen in Europe has the courage to do. If I loved you, 
though you would be as far beneath me as I am beneath you, 
I would dare to be the equal of my inferior. Would you dare 
as much if you loved me? No: if you felt the beginnings of 
love for me you would not let it grow. You would not dare: 
you would marry a rich man’s daughter because you would 
be afraid of what other people would say of you. 

SERGIUS [bounding up] You lie : it is not so, by all the stars ! 
If I loved you, and I were the Czar himself, I would set you 
on the throne by my side. You know that I love another 
woman, a woman as high above you as heaven is above earth. 
And you are jealous of her. 

LOUKA. I have no reason to be. She will never marry you 
now. The man I told you of has come back. She will marry 
the Swiss. 

SERGIUS ^ecoilin^ The Swiss! 
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LOUKA. A man worth ten of you. Then you can come to 
me; and I will refuse you. You are not good enough for me. 
{She turns to the door], 

SERGIUS {springing after her and catching her fiercely in his 
arms] I will kill the Swiss; and afterwards I will do as I 
please with you. 

LOUKA {in his arms^ passive and steadfast] The Swiss will 
kill you, perhaps. He has beaten you in love. He may beat 
you in war. 

SERGIUS {tormentedly] Do you think I believe that she — 
she! whose worst thoughts are higher than your best ones, 
is capable of trifling with another man behind my back? 

LOUKA. Do you think she would believe the Swi^ if he 
told her now that I am in your arms ? 

SERGIUS {releasingher in despair] Damnation! Oh, damna- 
tion! Mockery! mockery everywhere! everything I think 
is mocked by everything I do. {He strikes himself frantically 
on the breast]. Coward! liar! fool! Shall I kill myself like a 
man, or live and pretend to laugh at myself? {She again turns 
to go], Louka! {She stops near the door]. Remember: you be- 
long to me. 

LOUKA {turning What does that mean ? An insult? 

SERGIUS {commandingly] It means that you love me, and 
that I have had you here in my arms, and will perhaps have 
you there again. Whether that is an insult I neither know 
nor care: take it as you please. But {vehemently] I will not be 
a coward and a trifler. If I choose to love you, I dare marry 
you, in spite of all Bulgaria. If these hands ever touch you 
again, they shall touch my affianced bride. 

LOUKA. We shall see whether you dare keep your word. 
And take care. I will not wait long. 

SERGIUS {again folding his arms and standing motionless in 
the middle of the room] Yes: we shall see. And you shall wait 
my pleasure. 

Bluntschliy much preoccupied^ with his papers still in his 
handy enters y leaving the door open for Louka to go out. He goes 
across to the table y glancing at her as he passes, Sergius y without 
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altering his resolute attitude^ watches him steadily, Louka goe^ 
outy leaving the door open, 

BLUNTSCHLi [absently y sitting at the table as before^ andpuU 
ting down his papers^ Thats a remarkable looking young 
woman. 

SERGIUS [gravely y without moving Captain Bluntschli. 

BLUNTSCHLI. Eh? 

SERGIUS. You have deceived me. You are my rival. I 
brook no rivals. At six o’clock I shall be in the drilling- 
ground on the Klissoura road, alone, on horseback, with my 
sabre. Do you understand? 

BLUNTSCHLI [staringy but sitting quite at his ease\ Oh, 
thank you: thats a cavalry man’s proposal. I’m in the artil- 
lery; and I have the choice of weapons. If I go, I shall take a 
machine gun. And there shall be no mistake about the cart- 
ridges this time. 

SERGIUS [flushingy but with deadly coldness] Take care, sir. 
It is not our custom in Bulgaria to allow invitations of that 
kind to be trifled with. 

BLUNTSCHLI [warmly] Pooh! dont talk to me about Bul- 
garia. You dont know what fighting is. But have it your own 
way. Bring your sabre along. I’ll meet you. 

fiercely delightedtojindhis opponent amanoj spirii[ 
Well said, Switzer. Shall I lend you my best horse? 

BLUNTSCHLI. No: damn your horse! thank you all the 
same, my dear fellow. [Raina comes m, and hears the next sen- 
tence], I shall fight you on foot. Horseback’s too dangerous: 
I dont want to kill you if I can help it. 

RAINA [hurrying forward anxiously] I have heard what 
Captain Bluntschli said, Sergius. You are going to fight. 
Why? [Sergius turns away in silence y and goes to the stove y 
where he stands watching her as she continueSy to Bluntschli] 
What about ? 

BLUNTSCHLI. I dont know: he hasnt told me. Better, not 
interfere, deaf young lady. No harm will be done: Ive often 
acted as sword instructor. He wont be able to touch me; and 
ril not hurt him. It will save explanations. In the morning I 
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shall be off home; and youll never see me or hear of me 
again. You and he will then make it up and live happily ever 
after. 

RAINA [turning away deeply hurt^ almost with a sob in her 
voice] I never said I wanted to see you again. 

SERGIUS [striding forward] Ha! That is a confession. 

RAINA [haughtily] What do you mean? 

SERGIUS. You love that man! 

RAINA [scandalized] Sergius ! 

SERGIUS. You allow him to make love to you behind my 
back, just as you treat me as your affianced husband behind 
his. Bluntschli: you knew our relations; and you deceived 
me. It is for that that I call you to account, not for having 
received favors I never enjoyed. 

BLUNTSCHLI [jumping up indignantly] Stuff! Rubbish! I 
have received no favors. Why, the young lady doesnt even 
know whether I’m married or not. 

RAINA [forgetting herself] Oh! [Collapsing on the ottoman] 
Are you? 

SERGIUS. You see the young lady’s concern, Captain 
Bluntschli. Denial is useless. You have enjoyed the privilege 
of being received in her own room, late at night — 

BLUNTSCHLI [interrupting him pepperily] Yes, you block- 
head ! she received me with a pistol at her head. Your cavalry 
were at my heels. I’d have blown out her brains if she’d 
uttered a cry. 

SERGIUS [taken aback] Bluntschli! Raina: is this true? 

RAINA [rising in wrathful majesty] Oh, how dare you, how 
dare you ? 

BLUNTSCHLI. Apologize, man: apologize. [He resumes 
his seat at the table], 

SERGIUS [with the old measured emphasis ^folding his arms] 
I never apologize! 

RAINA [passionately] This is the doing of ^hat friend of 
yours, Captain Bluntschli. It is he who is spreading this hor- 
rible story abo^t me. [She walks about excitedly]. 

BLUNTSCHLI. No; he’s dead. Burnt alive. 
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K.AINA {stopping, shocked] Burnt alive! 

BLUNTSCHLi. Shot in the hip in a woodyard. Couldnt 
drag himself out. Your fellows’ shells set the timber on fire 
and burnt him, with half a dozen other poor devils in the 
same predicament. 

RAINA. How horrible! 

SERGIUS. And how ridiculous! Oh, war! war! the dream 
of patriots and heroes! A fraud, Bluntschli. A hollow sham, 
like love. 

RAINA {outraged] Like love! You say that before me! 

BLUNTSCHLI. Come, SaranofF: that matter is explained. 

SERGIUS. A hollow sham, I say. Would you have come 
back here if nothing had passed between you except at the 
muzzle of your pistol? Raina is mistaken about your friend 
who was burnt. He was not my informant. 

RAINA. Who then? {Suddenly guessing the truth] Ah, 
Louka! my maid I my servant! You were with her this morn- 
ing all that time after — after — Oh, what sort of god is this I 
have been worshipping! {He meets her gaze with sardonic en- 
joyment of her disenchantment. Angered all the more, she goes 
closer to him, and says, in a lower, intenser tone] Do you know 
that I looked out of the window as I went upstairs, to have 
another sight of my hero; and I saw something I did not un- 
derstand then. I know now that you were making love to her. 

SERGIUS {with grim humor] You saw that? 

RAINA. Only too well. turns away, and throws herself 

on the divan under the centre window, quite overcome]. 

SERGIUS {cynically] Raina:our romance is shattered. Life’s 
a farce. 

BLUNTSCHLI {to Raina, whimsically] You see: he’s found 
himself out now. 

SERGIUS {going to hini] Bluntschli: I have allowed you to 
call me a blockhead. You may now call me a coward as well. 
I refuse to fight you. Do you know why ? 

BLUNTSCHLI. No; but it doesnt matter. I didnt ask the 
reason when you cried on; and I dont ask the reason now 
that you cry off. I’m a professional soldier: I fight when I 
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have to, and am very glad to get out of it when I havnt to. 
5foureonly an amateur: you think fighting’s an amusement. 

SERGIUS {sittingdown atthe table, nose to nose with him] You 
shall hear the reason all the same, my professional. The 
reason is that it takes two men — real men — men of heart, 
blood and honor — to make a genuine combat. I could no 
more fight with you than I could make love to an ugly woman. 
Youve no magnetism : youre not a man : youre a machine. 

BLUNTSCHLi \apologetically\ Quite true, quite true. I al- 
ways was that sort of chap. I’m very sorry. 

SERGIUS. Psha! 

BLUNTSCHLI. But uow that youve found that life isnt a 
farce, but something quite sensible and serious, what fyrther 
obstacle is there to your happiness ? 

RAiNA ]risin^ You are very solicitous about my happi- 
ness and his. Do you forget his new love — Louka? It is not 
you that he must fight now, but his rival, Nicola. 

SERGIUS. Rival ! ! {bounding half across the room]. 

RAINA. Dont you know that theyre engaged.^ 

SERGIUS. Nicola! Are fresh abysses opening? Nicola!! 

RAINA {sarcastically] A shocking sacrifice, isnt it? Such 
beauty! such intellect! such modesty! wasted on a middle- 
aged servant man. Really, Sergius, you cannot stand by and 
allow such a thing. It would be unworthy of your chivalry. 

SERGIUS {losing all self-control] Viper! Viper! \He rushes 
to and fro, raging]. 

BLUNTSCHLI. Look here, SaranoflF: youre getting the 
worst of this. 

RAINA {getting angrier] Do you realize what he has done. 
Captain Bluntschli? He has set this girl as a spy on us; and 
her reward is that he makes love to her. 

SERGIUS. False! Monstrous! 

RAINA. Monstrous ! {Confronting him] Do you deny that 
she told you about Captain Bluntschli being in my room ? 

SERGIUS. No; but — 

RAINA {interrupting Do you deny that you were making 
love to her when she told you? 
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SERGIUS. No; but I tell you — 

RAiNA [cutting him short contemptuously] It is unnecessary 
to tell us anything more. That is quite enough for us. [She 
turns away from hi m and sweeps majestically back to the window ] . 

BLUNTSCHLi [quietly^ as Sergius^ in an agony of mortifica- 
tion^ sinks on the ottoman^ clutching his averted head between his 
fists] I told you you were getting the worst of it, SaranofF. 

SERGIUS. Tiger cat! 

RAINA [running excitedly to Bluntschli] You hear this man 
calling me names, Captain Bluntschli ? 

BLUNTSCHLI. What else can he do, dear lady? He must 
defend himself somehow. Come [very persuasively]', dont 
quarrel. What good does it do? 

Raina^ with a gasp, sits down on the ottoman^ and after a 
vain efiort to look vexedly at Bluntschli^ falls a victim to her 
sense of humor ^ and actually leans back babyishly against the 
writhing shoulder of Sergius. 

SERGIUS. Engaged to Nicola ! Ha ! ha 1 Ah well, Bluntschli, 
you are right to take this huge imposture of a world coolly, 

RAINA [quaintly to Bluntschli^ with an intuitive guess at his 
state of mind] I daresay you think us a couple of grown-up 
babies, dont you ? 

, SERGIUS [grinning savagely] He does: he does. Swiss civil- 
ization nursetending Bulgarian barbarism, eh ? 

BLUNTSCHLI \blushin^ Not at all, I assure you. Fm only 
very glad to get you two quieted. There! there! let's be 
pleasant and talk it over in a friendly way. Where is this 
other young lady? 

RAINA. Listening at the door, probably. 

SERGIUS [shivering as if a bullet had struck him^ and speak- 
ing with quiet but deep indignation] I will prove that that, at 
least, is a calumny. [He goes with dignity to the door and opens 
it. A yell of fury bursts from him as he looks out. He darts into the 
passage^ andreturns dragging in Louka^ whom he flings violently 
against the table, exclaiming Judge her, Bluntschli. You, the 
cool impartial man : judge the eavesdropper. 

Louka stands her ground, proud and silent. 
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BLUNTSCHLi \shakinghh head\ I mustnt judge her. I once 
listened myself outside a tent when there was a mutiny brew- 
ing. It’s all a question of the degree of provocation. My life 
was at stake. 

LOUKA. My love was at stake. I am not ashamed. 

RAINA [contemptuously^ Your love! Your curiosity, you 
mean. 

LOUKA [facing her and retorting her contempt with interest] 
My love, stronger than anything you can feel, even for your 
chocolate cream soldier. 

SERGIUS [with quick suspicion, to Loukd] What does that 
mean ? 

LOUKA [fiercely] It means — * 

SERGIUS [interrupting her slightingly] Oh, I remember; 
the ice pudding. A paltry taunt, girl! 

Major Petkofi enters, in his shirtsleeves. 

PETKOFF. Excuse my shirtsleeves, gentlemen. Raina: 
somebody has been wearing that coat of mine: I’ll swear it. 
Somebody with a differently shaped back. It’s all burst 
open at the sleeve. Your mother is mending it. I wish she’d 
make haste: I shall catch cold. [He looks more attentively at 
them]. Is anything the matter? 

RAINA. No. [6"^^ sits down at the stove, with a tranquil aiis]. 

SERGIUS. Oh no. [He sits down at the end of the table, as at 
first]. 

BLUNTSCHLI [who is already seated] Nothing. Nothing. 

PETKOFF [sitting down on the ottoman in his old place] Thats 
all right. \He notices Loukd]. Anything the matter, Louka? 

LOUKA. No, sir. 

PETKOFF [genially] Thats all right. [He sneezes]. Go and 
ask your mistress for my coat, like a good girl, will you ? 

Nicola enters with the coat. Louka makes a pretence of 
having business in the room by taking the little table with the 
hookah away to the wall near the windows. 

RAINA \rising quickly as she sees the coat on Nicola’s arm] 
Here it is, papa. Give it to me, Nicola; and do you put some 
more wood on the fire. [She takes the coat, and brings it to the 
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Major ^ who stands up to put it on. Nicola attends to thefire\, 

PETKOFF [to Raina, teasing her ajffectionately\ Aha ! Going 
to be very good to poor old papa just for one day after his 
return from the wars, eh ? 

RAINA [with solemn reproach\ Ah, how can you say that to 
me, father? 

PETKOFF. Well, well, only a joke, little one. Come; give 
me a kiss. [She kisses him\. Now give me the coat. 

RAINA. No: I am going to put it on for you. Turn your 
back. [He turns his back and feels behind him with his arms for 
the sleeves. She dexterously takes the photograph from the pocket 
and throws it on the table before Bluntschli, who covers it with 
a sheet of paper under the very nose of Sergius, who looks on 
amazed, with his suspicions roused in the highest degree. She 
then helps Petko^ on with his coat]. There, dear ! Now are you 
comfortable ? 

PETKOFF. Quite, little love. Thanks. [He sits down; and 
Raina returns to her seat near the stove]. Oh, by the bye, Ive 
found something funny. Whats the meaning of this? [He 
puts his hand into the picked pockei]. Eh? Hallo! \He tries the 
other pocket]. Well, I could have sworn — ! [Much puzzled, he 
tries the breast pocket], I wonder — [trying the original pocket] 
Where can it — ? [He rises, exclaiming Your mother’s taken 
it! 

RAINA \very red] Taken what ? 

PETKOFF. Your photograph, with the inscription: 
“Raina, to her Chocolate Cream Soldier: a Souvenir.” Now 
you know theres something more in this than meets the eye; 
and I’m going to find it out. [Shouting Nicola! 

NICOLA [coming to him] Sir! 

PETKOFF. Did you spoil any pastry of Miss Raina’s this 
morning? 

NICOLA. You heard Miss Raina say that I did, sir. 

PETKOFF. I know that, you idiot. Was it true? 

NICOLA. I am sure Miss Raina is incapable of saying any- 
thing that is not true, sir. 

PETKOFF. Are you? Then I’m not. [Turning to the others] 
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Come: do you think I dont see it all? [He goes to Sergius y and 
slaps him on the shoulder\ Sergius : y o u r e the chocolate cream 
soldier, arnt you? 

SERGIUS \starting I! A chocolate cream soldier! Cer- 
tainly not. 

PETKOFF. Not! \He looks at them. They are all very serious 
and very conscious]. Do you mean to tell me that Raina sends 
things like that to other men ? 

SERGIUS [enigmatically] The world is not such an innocent 
place as we used to think, Petkoff. 

BLUNTSCHLi [rising It’s all right, Major. I’m the choco- 
late cream soldier. [PetkoJ^ and Sergius are equally astonished]. 
The gracious young lady saved my life by giving me^choco- 
late creams when I was starving: shall I ever forget their 
flavour! My late friend Stolz told you the story at Pirot, I 
was the fugitive. 

PETKOFF. You! \He gasps]. Sergius: do you remember 
how those two women went on this morning when we men- 
tioned it? [Sergius smiles cynically. Petkof confronts Raina 
severely]. Youre a nice young woman, arnt you? 

RAINA [bitterly] Major Saranoff has changed his mind. 
And when I wrote that on the photograph, I did not know 
that Captain Bluntschli was married, 

BLUNTSCHLI [sturtlcd into vehement protest] I’m not 
married. 

RAINA \with deep reproach] You said youjyere. 

BLUNTSCHLI. I did not. I positively did not. I never was 
married in my life. 

PETKOFF [exasperated] Raina: will you kindly inform me, 
if I am not asking too much, which of these gentlemen you 
are engaged to? 

RAINA. To neither of them. This young lady ^introducing 
Loukuy who faces them all proudly] is the object of Major Sara- 
noff’s aflFections at present. 

PETKOFF. Louka! Are you mad, Sergius ? Why, this girl’s 
engaged to Nicola. 

NICOLA. I beg your pardon, sir. There is a mistake. Louka 
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is not engaged to me. 

PETKOFF. Not engaged to you, you scoundrel! Why, you 
had twenty-five levas from me on the day of your betrothal; 
and she had that gilt bracelet from Miss Raina. 

NICOLA \with cool unction\ We gave it out so, sir. But it 
was only to give Louka protection. She had a soul above her 
station; and I have been no more than her confidential serv- 
ant. I intend, as you know, sir, to set up a shop later on in 
Sofia; and I look forward to her custom and recommendation 
should she marry into the nobility. {He goes out with impress- 
ive discretion, leaving them all staring after hint[. 

PETKOFF {breaking the silence\ Well, I am — hm! 

SERGIUS. This is either the finest heroism or the most 
crawling baseness. Which is it, Bluntschli? 

BLUNTSCHLi. Never mind whether it’s heroism or base- 
ness. Nicola’s the ablest man Ive met in Bulgaria. I’ll make 
him manager of a hotel if he can speak French and German. 

LOUKA {suddenly breaking out at Sergius] I have been in- 
sulted by everyone here. You set them the example. You 
owe me an apology. 

Sergius, like a repeating clock of which the spring has been 
touched, immediately begins to fold his arms. 

BLUNTSCHLI {before he can speak] It’s no use. He never 
apologizes. 

LOUKA. Not to you, his equal and his enemy. To me, his 
poor servant, he will not refuse to apologize. 

SERGIUS {approvingly] You are right. \He bends his knee in 
his grandest manner] Forgive me. 

LOUKA. I forgive you. timidly gives him her hand, 
which he kisses]. That touch makes me your affianced wife. 

SERGIUS {springing up] Ah! I forgot that. 

LOUKA {coldly] You can withdraw if you like. 

SERGIUS. Withdraw! Never! You belong to me. {He puts 
his arm about her], 

Catherine comes in and finds Louka in Sergius's arms, with 
all the rest gazing at them in bewildered astonishment, 

CATHERINE. What does this mean ? 
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Sergius releases Louka. 

PETKOFF. Well, my dear, it appears that Sergius is goir 
to marry Louka instead of Raina. [She is about to break out it. 
dignantly at him: he stops her by exclaimingtestily\ Dont blam^ 
me: I ve nothing to do with it. {He retreats to the stove], . 

CATHERINE. Marry Louka! Sergius: you are bound by\ 
your word to us ! 

SERGIUS {folding his arms] Nothing binds me. 

BLUNTSCHLI {much pleased by this piece of common sense] 
SaranofF: your hand. My congratulations. These heroics of 
yours have their practical side after all. {To Louka] Gracious 
young lady: the best wishes of a good Republican ! {He kisses 
her hand, to Raina’ s great disgust, and returns to his seat], 

CATHERINE. Louka: you have been telling stories. 

LOUKA. I have done Raina no harm. 

CATHERINE {haughtily] Raina! 

Raina, equally indignant, almost snorts at the liberty, 

LOUKA. I have a right to call her Raina: she calls me 
Louka. I told Major SaranofF she would never marry him if 
the Swiss gentleman came back. 

BLUNTSCHLI {rising, much surprised] Hallo! 

LOUKA {turning to Raina] I thought you were fonder of 
him than of Sergius. You know best whether I was right. 

BLUNTSCHLI. What nonsense! I assure you, my dear 
Major, my dear Madame, the gracious young lady simply 
saved my life, nothing else. She never cared two straws for 
me. Why, bless my heart and soul, look at the young lady 
and look at me. She, rich, young, beautiful, with her imagin- 
ation full of fairy princes and noble natures and cavalry 
charges and goodness knows what! And I, a commonplace 
Swiss soldier who hardly knows what a decent life is after 
fifteen years of barracks and battles: a vagabond, a man 
who has spoiled all his chances in life through an incurably 
romantic disposition, a man — 

SERGIUS {starting as if a needle had pricked him and in- 
terrupting Bluntschli in incredulous amazement] Excuse me, 
Bluntschli: what did you say had spoiled your chances in 
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life? 

BLUNTscHLi \promptly\ An incurably romantic disposi- 
tion. I ran away from home twice when I was a boy. I went 
into the army instead of into my father’s business. I climbed 
the balcony of this house when a man of sense would have 
dived into the nearest cellar. I came sneaking back here to 
have another look at the young lady when any other man of 
my age would have sent the coat back — 

PETKOFF. My coat! 

BLUNTSCHLI. — yes: thats the coat I mean — would have 
sent it back and gone quietly home. Do you suppose I am 
the sort of fellow a young girl falls in love with? Why, look 
at our ages! I’m thirty-four: I dont suppose the young lady 
is much over seventeen. {This estimate produces a marked sen- 
sation^ all the rest turning and staring at one another. He pro- 
ceeds innocently\ All that adventure which was life or death 
to me, was only a schoolgirl’s game to her — chocolate creams 
and hide and seek. Heres the proof! [He takes the photograph 
from the table]. Now, I ask you, would a woman who took the 
affair seriously have sent me this and written on it “Raina, 
to her Chocolate Cream Soldier: a Souvenir”? [He exhibits 
the photograph triumphantly^ as if it settled the matter beyond all 
possibility ofrefutation]. 

PETKOFF. Thats what I was looking for. How the deuce 
did it get there? [He comes from the stove to look at it, and sits 
down on the ottoman]. 

BLUNTSCHLI [to Raina, complacently] I have put every- 
thing right, I hope, gracious young lady. 

RAINA [going to the table to face hirri] I quite agree with 
your account of yourself. You are a romantic idiot. [Bluntschli 
is unspeakably taken abac}!\. Next time, I hope you will know 
the difference between a schoolgirl of seventeen and a woman 
of twenty-three. 

BLUNTSCHLI [stupefied] Twenty-three! 

Raina snaps the photograph contemptuously from his hand; 
tears it up; throws the pieces in his face; and sweeps back to her 
former place. 
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SERGIUS \^ith grim enjoyment of his rival's discomfiture 
Bluntschli: my one last belief is gone. Your sagacity is a' 
fraud, like everything else. You have less sense than even I ! 

BLUNTSCHLI [overwhelmed] Twenty-three! Twenty- 
three!! [He considers]. Hm! [Swiftly making up his mind and 
coming to his host] In that case. Major Petkoff, I beg to pro- 
pose formally to become a suitor for your daughter’s hand, 
in place of Major Saranoff retired. 

RAiNA. You dare! 

BLUNTSCHLI. If you Were twenty-three when you said 
those things to me this afternoon, I shall take them seriously. 

CATHERINE [loftily polite] I doubt, sir, whether you quite 
realize either my daughter’s position or that of Major Sergius 
SaranolF, whose place you propose to take. The PetkofFs and 
the Saranoffs are known as the richest and most important 
families in the country. Our position is almost historical : we 
can go back for twenty years. 

PETKOFF. Oh, never mind that, Catherine. [To Bluntschli 
We should be most happy, Bluntschli, if it were only a ques- 
tion of your position; but hang it, you know, Raina is accus* 
tomed to a very comfortable establishment. Sergius keeps 
twenty horses. 

BLUNTSCHLI. But who wants twenty horses? We’re not 
going to keep a circus. 

CATHERINE [severely] My daughter, sir, is accustomed to 
a first-rate stable. 

RAINA. Hush, mother: youre making me ridiculous. 

BLUNTSCHLI. Oh Well, if it comes to a question of an estab- 
lishment, here goes ! \He darts impetuously to the table; seizes 
the papers in the blue envelope; and turns to Sergius]. How 
many horses did you say? 

SERGIUS. Twenty, noble Switzer. 

BLUNTSCHLI. I have two hundred horses. [They are 
amazed]. How many carriages? 

SERGIUS. Three. 

BLUNTSCHLI. I have seventy. Twenty-four of them will 
hold twelve inside, besides two on the box, without count- 
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ing the driver and conductor. How many tablecloths have 
you? 

SERGIUS. How the deuce do I know ? 

BLUNTscHLi. Have you four thousand? 

SERGIUS. No. 

BLUNTSCHLI. I have. I have nine thousand six hundred 
pairs of sheets and blankets, with two thousand four hundred 
eider-down quilts. I have ten thousand knives and forks, and 
the same quantity of dessert spoons. I have three hundred 
servants. I have six palatial establishments, besides two livery 
stables, a tea gardens, and a private house. I have four medals 
for distinguished services; I have the rank of an officer and 
the standing of a gentleman; and I have three native lan- 
guages. Shew me any man in Bulgaria that can offer as much ! 

PETKOFF {with childish awe] Are you Emperor of Swit- 
zerland? 

BLUNTSCHLI. My rank Is the highest known in Switzer 
land: I am a free citizen. 

CATHERINE. Then, Captain Bluntschli, since you are my 
daughter’s choice — 

RAiNA [mutinously] He’s not. 

CATHERINE [ignoring her ] — I shall not stand in the way 
of her happiness. [Petkoff is about to speak] That is Major 
Petkoff’s feeling also. 

PETKOFF. Oh, I shall be only too glad. Two hundred 
horses ! Whew ! 

SERGIUS. What says the lady? 

RAINA [ pretending to sulk] The lady says that he can keep 
his tablecloths and his omnibuses. I am not here to be sold 
to the highest bidder. turns her back on him]. 

BLUNTSCHLI. I wont take that answer. I appealed to you 
as a fugitive, a beggar, and a starving man. You accepted 
me. You gave me your hand to kiss, your bed to sleep in, and 
your roof to shelter me. 

RAINA. I did not give them to the Emperor of Switzer- 
land. 

BLUNTSCHLI. Thats just what I say. [He catches her bv th^ 
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shoulders and turns herjace-to-jace with him] . Now tell us whom / 
you did give them to. 

RAiNA [succumbing with a shy smile] To my chocolate' 
cream soldier. 

BLUNTSCHLi [with a boyish laugh of delight] Thatll do. 
Thank you. \He looks at his watch and suddenly becomes busi- 
nesslike]. Time’s up. Major. Youve managed those regi- 
ments so well that youre sure to be asked to get rid of some 
of the infantry of the Timok division. Send them home by 
way of Lorn Palanka. Saranoff: dont get married until I come 
back: I shall be here punctually at five in the evening on 
Tuesday fortnight. Gracious ladies [his heels click] good 
evening, [He makes them a military boWy and goes], * 

SERGIUS. What a man! Is he a man? 
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ACT I 

A FINE morning in October 1894 in the north east quarter 
of London^ a vast district miles away from the London of 
Mayf air and St. fames’ s, and much less narrow, squalid, 
fetid and airless in its slums. It is strong in unfashionable middle 
class life: wide-streeted; myriad-populated; well served with 
ugly iron urinals. Radical clubs, and tram lines carry ing a per- 
petual stream of yellow cars; enjoying in its main thoroughfares 
the luxury of grass-grown “front gardens” untrodden by the foot 
of man save as to the path from the gate to the hall door; blighted 
by a callously endured monotony of miles and miles of unlovely 
brick houses, black iron railings, stony pavements, slated roofs, 
and respectably ill dressed or disreputably worse dressed people, 
quite accustomed to the place, and mostly plodding uninterestedly 
about somebody else’ s work. The little energy and eagerness that 
cropup shew themselvesin cockney cupidity andbusiness“ pushy 
Even the policemen and the chapels are not infrequent enough to 
break the monotony. The sun is shiningcheerfully: there is no fog; 
and though the smoke effectually prevents anything, whether 
faces and hands or bricks and mortar, from lookingfresh and 
clean, it is not hanging heavily enough to trouble a Londoner. 

This desert of unattractiveness has its oasis. Near the outer 
end of the Hackney Road is a park ofii'j acres, fenced in, not by 
railings, but by a wooden paling, and containingplenty of green- 
sward, trees, a lake for bathers, flower beds which are triumphs 
of the admired cockney art of carpet gardening, and a sandpit, 
originally imported from the seaside for the delight of children, 
but speedily deserted on its becoming a natural vermin preserve 
for all the petty fauna of Kingsland, Hackney, and Hoxton. A 
bandstand, an unfurnished forum for religious, anti-religious, 
and political orators, cricket pitches, a gymnasium, and an 
old fashioned stone kiosk are among its attractions. Wherever 
the prospect is bounded by trees or rising green grounds, it is a 
pleasant place. Where the ground stretches flat to the grey pal- 
ings, with bricks and mortar, sky signs, crowded chimneys and 
smoke beyond, the prospect makes it desolate and sordid. 
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The best view of Victoria Park is commanded by the fronf 
window of St. Dominic’s Parsonage^ from which not a brick /tf 
visible. The parsonage is semi-detached^ with a front garden an^ 
a porch. Visitors go up the flight of steps to the porch: tradespeople 
and members of the family go down by a door under the steps to the\ 
basement^ with a breakfastroom^ used for all meals y in fronty and 
the kitchen at the back. Upstairs y on the level of the hall dooTy is 
the drawingroomy with its large plate glass window looking out 
on the park. In thiSy the only sittingroom that can be spared from 
the children and the family mealsy the parsony the Reverend 
fames Mavor Morelly does his work. He is sitting in a strong 
round backed revolving chair at the end of a long table y which 
stands across the window, so that he can cheer himself with a 
view of the park over his left shoulder. At the opposite end of the 
table y adjoining it, is a little table only half as wide as the other, 
with a typewriter on it. His typist is sitting at this machine, with 
her back to the window. The large table is littered with pam- 
phlets, journals, letters, nests of drawers, an office diary , postage 
scales and the like. A spare chair for visitors having business 
with the parson is in the middle, turned to his end. Within reach 
of his hand is a stationery case, and a photograph in a frame. The 
wall behind him is fitted with bookshelves, on which an adept eye 
can measure the parson’s casuistry and divinity by Maurice’s 
Theological Essays and a complete set of Browning’ s poems , and 
the reformer’s politics by a yellow backed Progress and Poverty, 
Fabian Essays, A Dream of John Ball, Marx’s Capital, and 
half a dozen other literary landmarks in Socialism. Facing him 
on the other side of the room, near the typewriter, is the door. 
Further down opposite the fireplace, a bookcase stands on a cel- 
laret, with a sofa near it. There is a generous fire burning; and 
the hearth, with a comfortable armchair and a black japanned 
flower-painted coal scuttle at one side, a miniature chair for chil- 
dren on the other, a varnished wooden mantelpiece, with neatly 
moulded shelves, tiny bits of mirror let into the panels, a travel- 
ling clock in a leather case {the inevitable wedding present), and 
on the wall above a large autotype of the chief fi^re in Titian’s 
Assumption of the Virgin, is very inviting. Altogether the room is 
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the room oj a good housekeeper^ vanquished^ as far as the table is 
concerned^ by an untidy many but elsewhere mistress of the situa- 
tion. The furniture y in its ornamental aspect y betrays the style of 
the advertised ^^drawingroom suite* of the pushing suburban 
furniture dealer; but there is nothing useless or pretentious in the 
roomy money beingtoo scarce in the house of an east end parson to 
be wasted on snobbish trimmings. 

The Reverend fames MavorMorell is a Christian Socialist 
clergyman of the Church of England y and an active member of 
the Guild of St Matthew and the Christian Social Union. A 
vigorous y genialy popular man of forty y robust and goodlookingy 
full of energy y with pleasant y hearty y considerate manners y and 
a sound unaffected voiccy which he uses with the clean athletic 
articulation of a practised oratory and with a wide range and 
perfect command of expression. He is a first rate clergymany able 
to say what he likes to whom he likes y to lecture people without 
setting himself up against themy to impose his authority on them 
without humiliating them y andy on occasion y to interfere in their 
business without impertinence. His well-spring of enthusiasm 
and sympathetic emotion has never run dry for a moment: he still 
eats and sleeps heartily enough to win the daily battle between 
exhaustion and recuperation triumphantly. Withaly a great babyy 
pardonably vain of his powers and unconsciously pleased with 
himself. He has a healthy complexion: good forehead y with the 
brows somewhat blunt y and the eyes bright and eager y mouth 
resolute but not particularly well cuty and a substantial nosey 
with the mobile spreading nostrils of the dramatic oratory voidy 
like all his featureSy of subtlety. 

The typist y Miss Proserpine Garnett y is a brisk little woman 
of about 30, of the lower middle class y neatly but cheaply dressed 
in a black merino skirt and a blouse y notably pert and quick of 
speechy and not very civil in her manner y but sensitive and affec- 
tionate. She is clattering away busily at her machine whilst 
Morell opens the last of his mornings letters. He realizes its con- 
tents with a com ic groan of despair. 

PROSERPINE. Another lecture? 

MORELL. Yes. The Hoxton Freedom Group want me to 
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address them on Sunday morning \he lays great emphasis on 
Sunday, this being the unreasonable part of the business]. What 
are they? 

PROSERPINE. Communist Anarchists, I think. 

MORELL. Just like Anarchists not to know that they cant 
have a parson on Sunday! Tell them to come to church 
if they want to hear me: it will do them good. Say I can 
come on Mondays and Thursdays only. Have you the diary 
there ? 

PROSERPINE \taking up the diary] Yes. 

MORELL. Have I any lecture on for next Monday? 

PROSERPINE [referring to diary] Tower Hamlets Radical 
Club. ' 

MORELL. Well, Thursday then? 

PROSERPINE. English Land Restoration League. 

MORELL. What next? 

PROSERPINE. Guild of St Matthew on Monday. Inde- 
pendent Labor Party, Greenwich Branch, on Thursday. 
Monday, Social-Democratic Federation, Mile End Branch. 
Thursday, first Confirmation class. [Impatiently] Oh, I’d 
better tell them you cant come. Theyre only half a dozen 
ignorant and conceited costermongers without five shillings 
between them. 

MORELL [amused] Ah; but you see theyre near relatives 
of mine. 

PROSERPINE [staring at him] Relatives of yours ! 

MORELL. Yes: we have the same father — in Heaven. 

PROSERPINE [relieved] Oh, is that all? 

MORELL [with a sadness which is a luxury to a man whose 
voice expresses it so finely] Ah, you dont believe it. Everybody 
says it: nobody believes it: nobody. [Briskly, getting back to 
business] Well, well! Come, Miss Proserpine: cant you find 
a date for the costers ? What about the 25 th? That was vacant 
the day before yesterday. 

PROSERPINE [referring to diary] Engaged. The Fabian 
Society. 

MORELL. Bother the Fabian Society I Is the 28 th gone too ? 
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PROSERPINE, City dinner. Youre invited to dine with the 
Founders’ Company. 

MORELL. Thatll do: I’ll go to the Hoxton Group of Free- 
dom instead. [She enters the engagement in silence^ with im- 
placable disparagement of the Hoxton Anarchists in every line of 
her fc^fc, Morell bursts open the cover of a copy of The Church 
Reformer^ which has come by posty and glances through Mr 
Stewart Headlamps leader and the Guild of St Matthew news. 
These proceedings are presently enlivened by the appearance of 
MoreWs curate y the Reverend Alexander M/7/, a young gentle - 
man gathered by Morell from the nearest University settlementy 
whither he had come from Oxford to give the east end of London 
the benefit of his university training. He is a conceitedly well in- 
tentionedy enthusiastic y immature novice y with nothingpositively 
unbearable about him except a habit of speaking with his lips 
carefully closed a full half inch from each corner for the sake 
of a finicking articulation and a set of university vowels y this 
being his chief means so far of bringing his Oxford refinement 
{as he calls his habits') to bear on Hackney vulgarity. Morell^ 
whom he has won over by a doglike devotiony looks up indulgently 
from The Church Reformer y and remarks] Well, Lexy? Late 
again, as usual ! 

LEXY. I’m afraid so. I wish I could get up in the morning, 

MORELL [exulting in his own energy] Ha ! Ha ! [Whimsically^ 
Watch and pray, Lexy: watch and pray. 

LEXY. I know. [Rising wittily to the occasion] But how can 
I watch and pray when I am asleep? Isnt that so. Miss 
Prossy ? [He makes for the warmth of the fire]. 

PROSERPINE [sharply] Miss Garnett, if you please. 

LEXY. I beg your pardon. Miss Garnett. 

PROSERPINE. Youve got to do all the work today. 

LEXY [on the hearth] Why? 

PROSERPINE. Never mind why. It will do you good to 
earn your supper before you eat it, for once in a way, as I do. 
Come! dont dawdle. You should have been off on your 
rounds half an hour ago. 

LEXY [ perplexed] Is she in earnest, Morell ? 
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MORELL [in the highest spirits: his eyes dancing Yes. I am| 
going to dawdle today. 

LEXY. You ! You dont know how. 

MORELL [rising Ha! ha! Dont I? I’m going to have this 
morning all to myself. My wife’s coming back; she’s due 
here at 11.45. 

LEXY [surprised\ Coming back already! with the chil- 
dren ? I thought they were to stay to the end of the month. 

MORELL. So they are: she’s only coming up for two days, 
to get some flannel things for Jimmy, and to see how we’re 
getting on without her. 

LEXY [anxiously] But, my dear Morell, if what Jimmy and 
Fluffy had was scarlatina, do you think it wise — 

MORELL. Scarlatina! Rubbish! it was German measles. I 
brought it into the house myself from the Pycroft Street 
school. A parson is like a doctor, my boy: he must face in- 
fection as a soldier must face bullets. [He claps Lexy manfully 
on the shoulders]. Catch the measles if you can, Lexy: she’ll 
nurse you; and what a piece of luck that will be for you! Eh? 

LEXY [smiling uneasily] It’s so hard to understand you 
about Mrs Morell — 

MORELL [tenderly] Ah, my boy, get married: get married 
to a good woman ; and then youll understand. Thats a fore- 
taste of what will be best in the Kingdom of Heaven we are 
trying to establish on earth. That will cure you of dawdling. 
An honest man feels that he must pay Heaven for every 
hour of happiness with a good spell of hard unselfish work 
to make others happy. We have no more right to consume 
happiness without producing it than to consume wealth 
without producing it. Get a wife like my Candida; and youll 
always be in arrear with your repayment, [fie pats Lexy 
affectionately and moves to leave the room]. 

LEXY. Oh, wait a bit: I forgot. [Morell halts and turns with 
the door knob in his hand]. Your father-in-law is coming round 
to see you. 

Morell, surprised and not pleased, shuts the door again, with 
a complete change of manner. 
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MORELL. Mr Burgess? 

LEXY. Yes. I passed him in the park, arguing with some- 
body. He asked me to let you know that he was coming. 

MORELL \half incredulous] But he hasnt called here for 
three years. Are you sure, Lexy ? Youre not joking, are you ? 

LEXY [earnestly] No sir, really. 

MORELL [thoughtfully] Hm! Time for him to take another 
look at Candida before she grows out of his knowledge. \He 
resigns himself to the inevitable^ and goes oui[. 

Lexy looks after him with beaming worship. Miss Garnett^ 
not being able to shake Lexy^ relieves her feelings by worrying the 
typewriter. 

LEXY. What a good man ! What a thorough loving soul 
he is ! [He takes MoreWs place at the table ^ making himself very 
comfortable as he takes out a cigaret], 

PROSERPINE [impatiently y pulling the letter she has been 
working at off the typewriter and folding it] Oh, a man ought 
to be able to be fond of his wife without making a fool of 
himself about her. 

LEXY [shocked] Oh, Miss Prossy ! 

PROSERPINE [snatchingat the stationery case for an envelope^ 
in which she encloses the letter as she speaks] Candida here, 
and Candida there, and Candida everywhere! [She licks the 
envelop^. It’s enough to drive anyone out of their senses 
\thumpingthe envelope to make it stick] to hear a woman raved 
about in that absurd manner merely because she’s got good 
hair and a tolerable figure. 

LEXY [with reproachful gravity] I think her extremely 
beautiful. Miss Garnett. [He takes the photograph up; looks at 
it; and addsy with even greater impressiveness] extremely 
beautiful. How fine her eyes are 1 

PROSERPINE. Her eyes are not a bit better than mine: 
now! [He puts down the photograph and stares austerely at her\. 
And you know very well you think me dowdy and second 
rate enough. 

LEXY \rising majestically] Heaven forbid that I should 
think of any of God’s creatures in such a way! [He moves 
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stiffly away from her across the room to the neighborhood of the ^ 
bookcase]. 

PROSERPINE {sarcastically] Thank you. Thats very nice 
and comforting. 

LEXY {saddened by her depravity] I had no idea you had 
any feeling against Mrs Morell. 

PROSERPINE {indignantly] I have no feeling against her. 
She’s very nice, very good-hearted: I’m very fond of her, 
and can appreciate her real qualities far better than any man 
can. {He shakes his head sadly. She rises and comes at him with 
intense pepperiness]. You dont believe me? You think I’m 
jealous? Oh, what a knowledge of the human heart you 
have, Mr Lexy Mill ! How well you know the weaknesses of 
Woman, dont you ? It must be so nice to be a man and have a 
fine penetrating intellect instead of mere emotions like us, 
and to know that the reason we dont share your amorous 
delusions is that we’re all jealous of one another! {She aban- 
dons him with a toss of her shoulders^ and crosses to the fire to 
warm her hands]. 

LEXY. Ah, if you women only had the same clue to Man’s 
strength that you have to his weakness. Miss Prossy, there 
would be no Woman Question. 

PROSERPINE {over her shoulder, as she stoops, holding her 
hands to the blaze] Where did you hear Morell say that? You 
didnt invent it yourself: youre not clever enough. 

LEXY. Thats quite true. I am not ashamed of owing him 
that, as I owe him so many other spiritual truths. He said it 
at the annual conference of the Women’s Liberal Federa- 
tion. Allow me to add that though they didnt appreciate it, 
I, a mere man, did. {He turns to the bookcase again, hoping that 
this may leave her crushed]. 

PROSERPINE [ putting her hair straight at a panel of mirror 
in the mantelpiec^ Well, when you talk to me, give me your 
own ideas, such as they are, and not his. You never cut a 
poorer figure than when you are trying to imitate him. 

LEXY {stun^ I try to follow his example, not to imitate 
him. 
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PROSERPINE {coming at him again on her way back to her 
work] Yes, you do: you imitate him. Why do you tuck your 
umbrella under your left arm instead of carrying it in your 
hand like anyone else? Why do you walk with your chin 
stuck out before you, hurrying along with that eager look in 
your eyes ? you ! who never get up before half past nine in the 
morning. Why do you say “knoaledge” in church, though 
you always say “knolledge” in private conversation! Bah! 
do you think I dont know? {She goes back to the typewriter]. 
Here! come and set about your work; weve wasted enough 
time for one morning. Here’s a copy of the diary for today. 
{She hands him a memorandum]. 

LEXY {deeply of ended] Thank you. {He takes it and stands 
at the table with his back to her, reading it. She begins to tran- 
scribe her shorthand notes on the typewriter without troubling 
herself about his feelings] . 

The door opens; and Mr Burgess enters unannounced. He is 
a man of sixty, made coarse and sordid by the compulsory selfish- 
ness of petty commerce, and later on softened into sluggish bump- 
tiousness by overfeeding and commercial success. A vulgar igno- 
rant guTzling man, ofensive and contemptuous to people whose 
labor is cheap, respectful to wealth and rank, and quite sincere 
and without rancor or envy in both attitudes. The world has 
ofered him no decently paid work except that of a sweater; and 
he has become, in consequence, somewhat hoggish. But he has no 
suspicion of this himself, and honestly regards his commercial 
prosperity as the inevitable and socially wholesome triumph of 
the ability, industry, shrewdness, and experience in business of 
a man who in private is easygoing, affectionate, and humorously 
convivial to a fault. Corporeally he is podgy, with a snoutish 
nose in the centre of a fiat square face, a dust colored beard with 
a patch of grey in the centre under his chin, and small watery 
blue eyes with a plaintively sentimental expression, which he 
transfers easily to his voice by his habit of pompously intoninghis 
sentences. 

B u RG ES s {stoppingon thethreshold,and looking round] They 
told me Mr Morell was here. 
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PROSERPINE {rising I’ll fetch him for you. 

BURGESS {staring disappointedly at he^ Youre not the 
same young lady as hused to typewrite for him ? 

PROSERPINE. No. 

BURGESS {grumbling on his way to the hearthrug No; she 
was young-er. [Miss Garnett stares at him; then goes out, slam- 
ming the door]. Startin on your rounds, Mr Mill? 

\.i.^Y\Joldinghis memorandum andpocketingit]Yes\lraM&t. 
be off presently. 

BURGESS [momentously] Dontletme detain you, Mr Mill. 
What I come about is private between me and Mr Morell. 

LEXY [huffily] I have no intention of intruding, I am sure, 
Mr Burgess. Good morning. 

BURGESS [ patronizingly] Oh, good morning to you. 

Morell returns as Lexy is making for the door. 

MORELL [to Lexy] OIF to work? 

LEXY. Yes, sir. 

MORELL. T ake my silk handkerchief and wrap your throat 
up. Theres a cold wind. Away with you. 

Lexy, more than consoled for Burgess's rudeness, brightens 
up and goes out. 

BURGESS. Spoilin your korates as usu’l, James. Good 
mornin. When I pay a man, an’ ’is livin depens on me, I keep 
him in 'is place. 

MORELL {rather shortly] I always keep my curates in their 
places as my helpers and comrades. If you get as much work 
out of your clerks and warehousemen as I do out of my 
curates, you must be getting rich pretty fast. Will you take 
your old chair. 

He points with curt authority to the armchair beside the fire- 
place; then takes the spare chair from the table and sits down at 
an unfamiliar distance from his visitor. 

BURGESS [without movin^ Just the same as hever, James! 

MORELL. When you last called — it was about three years 
ago, I think — you said the same thing a little more frankly. 
Your exact words then were “Just as big a fool as ever, 
James!’’ 
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BURGESS \soothingly\ Well, praps I did; but \voith concilia- 
tory cheerfulness] I meant no hoffence by it. A clorgyman is 
privileged to be a bit of a fool, you know: it’s ony becomin in 
’is profession that he should. Anyhow, I come here, not to 
rake up hold differences, but to let bygones be bygones. 
{Suddenly becoming very solemn, and approaching Morell\. 
James: three years ago, you done me a hil turn. You done 
me hout of a contrac; an when I gev you arsh words in my 
natral disappointment, you turned my daughrter again me. 
Well, Ive come to hact the part of a Kerischin. [Ojffering his 
hand] I forgive you, James. 

MORELL {starting «^] Confound your impudence! 

BURGESS {retreating, with almost lachrymose deprecation of 
this treatment] Is that becomin language for a clorgyman, 
James And you so particlar, too! 

MORELL [W/y] No, sir: it is not becoming language for a 
clergyman. I used the wrong word. I should have said damn 
your impudence: thats what St Paul or any honest priest 
would have said to you. Do you think I have forgotten that 
tender of yours for the contract to supply clothing to the 
workhouse ? 

BURGESS {in a paroxysm of public spirit] I hacted in the 
hinterest of the ratepayers, James. It was the lowest tender: 
you carnt deny that. 

MORELL. Yes, the lowest, because you paid worse wages 
than any other employer — starvation wages — aye, worse 
than starvation wages — to the women who made the cloth- 
ing. Your wages would have driven them to the streets to 
keep body and soul together. {Getting angrier and angrier] 
Those women were my parishioners. I shamed the Guard- 
ians out of accepting your tender: I shamed the ratepayers 
out of letting them do it: I shamed everybody but you. 
{Boiling over] How dare you, sir, come here and offer to for- 
give me, and talk about your daughter, and — 

BURGESS. Heasy, James! heasy! heasy! Dont git hinto a 
fluster about nothink. Ive howned I was wrong. 

MORELL. Have you ? I didnt hear you. 
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BURGESS. Of course I did. I hown it now. Come: I harsk 
your pardon for the letter I wrote you. Is that enough ? 

MORELL {snapping his fingers] Thats nothing. Have you 
raised the wages ? 

BURGESS {triumphantly] Yes. 

MORELL. What! 

BURGESS {unctuously] Ive turned a moddle hemployer. I 
dont hemploy no women now: theyre all sacked; and the 
work is done by machinery. Not a man ’as less than sixpence 
a Aour; and the skilled ands gits the Trade Union rate. 
{Proudly] What ave you to say to me now ? 

MORELL {overwhelmed] Is it possible! Well, theres more 
joy in heaven over one sinner that repen teth ! — {Goin£to Bur- 
gess with an explosion of apologetic cordiality] My dear Burgess : 
how splendid of you ! I most heartily beg your pardon for my 
hard thoughts. {Grasping his hand] And now, dont you feel 
the better for the change? Come! confess! youre happier. 
You look happier. 

BURGESS {ruefully] Well, praps I do. I spose I must, since 
you notice it. At all events, I git my contrax assepted by 
the County Council. {Savagely] They dussent ave nothink 
to do with me unless I paid fair wages: curse em for a parcel 
o meddlin fools ! 

MORELL {dropping his hand^ utterly discouraged] So that 
was why you raised the wages ! \He sits down moodily], 

BURGESS {severely fin spreading^mountingtones] Woyhelse 
should I do it? What does it lead to but drink and huppish- 
ness in workin men ? {He seats himself magisterially in the easy 
chair]. It’s hall very well for you, James : it gits you hinto the 
papers and makes a great man of you ; but you never think of 
the arm you do, puttin money into the pockets of workin 
men that they dunno ow to spend, and takin it from people 
that might be makin a good huse on it. 

MORELL {with a heavy sigh^ speaking with cold politeness] 
What is your business with me this morning? I shall not 
pretend to believe that you are here merely out of family 
sentiment. 
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BURGESS \obsti'nately\ Yes I ham: just family sentiment 
and nothink helse. 

MORELL \yoith weary calm\ I dont believe you. 

BURGESS [rising threateningly] Dont say that to me again, 
James Mavor Morell. 

MORELL {unmoved] I’ll say it just as often as may be neces- 
sary to convince you that it’s true. I dont believe you. 

BURGESS {collapsing into an abyss of wounded feeling Oh, 
well, if youre determined to be hunfriendly, I spose I’d better 
go. {He moves reluctantly towards the door. Morell makes no 
sign. He lingers]. I didnt hexpect to find a hunforgivin spirit 
in you, James. {Morell still not responding, he takes a few more 
reluctant steps doorwards. Then he comes back, whining\. We 
huseter git on well enough, spite of our different hopinions. 
Woy are you so changed to me? I give you my word I come 
here in peeorr [pure] frenliness, not wishin to be hon bad 
terms with my hown daughrter’s usban. Come, James: be a 
Kerischin, and shake ands. {He puts his hand sentimentally on 
Morell’ s shoulder]. 

MORELL {looking up at him thoughtfully] Look here, Bur^ 
gess. Do you want to be as welcome here as you were before 
you lost that contract ? 

BURGESS. I do, James. I do — Aonest. 

MORELL. Then why dont you behave as you did then? 

BURGESS {cautiously removing his hand] Ow d’y’ mean? 

MORELL. I’ll tell you. You thought ipe a young fool then. 

BURGESS {coaxingly] No I didnt, James. I — 

MORELL {cutting him short] Yes, you did. And I thought 
you an old scoundrel. 

B\5'B.GZ&s{mostvehementlydeprecatingthis gross self -accusa- 
tion on Morell’ s part] No you didnt, James. Now you do 
yourself a hinjustice. 

MORELL. Yes I did. Well, that did not prevent our getting 
onivery well together. God made you what I call a scoundrel 
as He made me what you call a fool. {The effect of this observa- 
tion on Burgess is to remove the keystone of his moral arch. He 
becomes bodily weak, and, with his eyes fixed on Morell in a help- 
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less stare ^puts out his hand apprehensively to balance himself^ as 
if the floor had suddenly sloped under him, Morell proceeds^ in 
the same tone of quiet conviction] It was not for me to quarrel 
with His handiwork in the one case more than in the other. 
So long as you come here honestly as a self-respecting^ 
thorough, convinced scoundrel, justifying your scoundrel- 
ism and proud of it, you are welcome. But [and now MorelV s 
tone becomes formidable; and he rises and strikes the back of the 
chair for greater emphasis] I wont have you here snivelling 
about being a model employer and a converted man when 
youre only an apostate with your coat turned for the sake of 
a County Council contract. \He nods at him to enforce the 
point; then goes to the hearth-rug^ where he takes up a dtmfort- 
ably commanding position with his back to the fire^ and con- 
tinues] No : I like a man to be true to himself, even in wicked- 
ness. Come now: either take your hat and go; or else sit 
down and give me a good scoundrelly reason for wanting to 
be friends with me. [BurgesSy whose emotions have subsided 
sufficiently to be expressed by a dazed griny is relieved by this 
concrete proposition. Heponders itf or amomentyundthenyslowly 
and very modestly y sits down in the chair Morell has just left], 
Thats right. Now out with it. 

BURGESS [chuckling in spite of himself] Well, you orr a 
queer bird, James, and no mistake. But [almost enthusiastic- 
ally] one carnt elp likin you: besides, as I said afore, of 
course one dont take hall a clorgyman says seriously, or the 
world couldnt go on. Could it now? [fie composes himself for 
graver discourse y andy turning his eyes on Morell y proceeds with 
dull seriousness] Well, I dont mind tellin you, since it’s your 
wish we should be free with one another, that I did think 
you a bit of a fool once; but Fm beginnin to think that praps 
I was be’ind the times a bit. 

MORELL [exultant] Aha! Youre finding that out at last, 
are you ? 

BURGESS [portentously] Yes: times ’as changed mor’n I 
could a believed. Five yorr [year] ago, no sensible man 
would a thought o takin hup with your hidears. I hused to 
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wonder you was let preach at all. Why, I know a clorgyman 
what ’as bin kep hout of his job for yorrs by the Bishop o 
London, although the pore feller’s not a bit more religious 
than you are* But today, if hennyone was to horffer to bet me 
a thousan poud that youll hend by bein a bishop yourself, I 
dussent take the bet. \V ery impressively] You and your crew 
are gittin hinfluential: I can see that. Theyll ave to give you 
somethink someday, if it’s honly to stop your mouth. You 
ad the right instinc arter all, James: the line you took is the 
payin line in the long run for a man o your sort. 

MORELL {offering his hand with thorough decision] Shake 
hands, Burgess. Now youre talking honestly. I dont think 
theyll make me a bishop; but if they do, I’ll introduce you 
to the biggest jobbers I can get to come to my dinner parties. 

BURGESS {who has risen with a sheepish grin and accepted 
the hand of friendship] You will ave your joke, James. Our 
quarrel’s made up now, ain it? 

A woman’s voice. Say yes, James. 

Startled^ they turn quickly and find that Candida has just 
come iHy and is looking at them with an amused maternal induU 
gence which is her characteristic expression. She is a woman of 
33, well built y well nourishedy likely y one guesses y to become ma- 
tronly later but now quite at her be sty with the double charm of 
youth and motherhood. Her ways are those of a woman who has 
found that she can always manage people by engaging their 
affectiony and who does so frankly and instinctively without the 
smallest scruple. So fary she is like any other pretty woman who is 
just clever enough to make the most of her sexual attractions for 
trivially selfish ends; but Candidal s serene broWy courageous eyeSy 
and well set mouth and chin signify largeness of mind and dignity 
of character to ennoble her cunning in the affections, A wise- 
hearted observer y looking at hery would at once guess that who- 
ever had placed the Virgin of the Assumption over her hearth did 
so because he fancied some spiritual resemblance between themy 
and yet would not suspect either her husband or herself of any 
such ideUy or indeed of any concern with the art of Titian, 

Just now she is in bonnet and manthy carrying a strapped 
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rug with her umbrella stuck through it^ a handbags and a supply 
of illustrated papers, 

MORELL [shocked at his remissness] Candida! Why — [he 
looks at his watch^ and is horrified to find it so late] . My darling ! 
[Hurrying to her and seizing the rug straps pouringforth his re- 
morseful regrets all the time] I intended to meet you at the 
train. I let the time slip. [Flinging the rug on the sofa] I was so 
engrossed by — [returning to her] — I forgot — oh! [He em- 
braces her with penitent emotion], 

BURGESS [a little shamefaced and doubtful of his reception] 
How orr you, Candy? [She^ still in MorelV s arms^ ofiers him 
her cheeky which he kisses], James and me is come to a nunner- 
stannin. A honorable unnerstannin. Ain we, James ? 

MORELL [impetuously] Oh bother your understanding! 
youve kept me late for Candida. [IFith compassionate fervor] 
My poor love: how did you manage about the luggage? 
How — 

CANDIDA [stopping him and disengaging herself] There! 
there! there! I wasnt alone. Eugene has been down with us; 
and we travelled together. 

MORELL [pleased] Eugene! 

CANDIDA. Yes: he's struggling with my luggage, poor 
boy. Go out, dear, at once; or he'll pay for the cab; and I 
dont want that. [Morell hurries out, Candida puts down her 
handbag; then takes ofi her mantle and bonnet and puts them on 
the sofa with the rug, chatting meanwhile]. Well, papa: how 
are you getting on at home ? 

BURGESS. The ouse aint worth livin in since you left it. 
Candy. I wish youd come round and give the gurl a talkin 
to. Who's this Eugene thats come with you ? 

CANDIDA. Oh, Eugene's one of James discoveries. He 
found him sleeping on the Embankment last June. Havnt 
you noticed our new picture [pointing to the Virgin] ? He gave 
us that. 

BURGESS [incredulously] Garn! D’you mean to tell me — 
your hown father! — that cab touts or such like, orf the 
Embankmen^ buys pictures like that? [Severely] Dont de- 
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ceive me, Candy : it's a 'Igh Church picture; and James chose 
it hisself. 

CANDIDA. Guess again. Eugene isnt a cab tout. 

BURGESS. Then what is he? \Sarcastically\ A nobleman, I 
spose. 

CANDIDA \nodding delightedly\ Yes. His uncle's a peer! 
A real live earl. 

BURGESS \not daring to believe such good news\ No 1 

CANDIDA. Yes. He had a seven day bill for £55 in his 
pocket when James found him on the Embankment. He 
thought he couldnt get any money for it until the seven days 
were up; and he was too shy to ask for credit. Oh, he's a dear 
boy 1 We are very fond of him. 

BURGESS {pretending to belittle the aristocracy^ but with his 
eyes gleaming Hm! I thort you wouldnt git a hearl's nevvy 
visitin in Victawriar Pawrk unless he were a bit of a flat. 
[Looking again at the picture] Of course I dont old with that 
picture. Candy; but still it's a 'igh class fust rate work of 
ort : I can see that. Be sure you hintrodooce me to im. Candy. 
{He looks at his watch anxiously], I can ony stay about two 
minutes. 

Morell comes back with Eugene ^ whom Burgess contemplates 
moist-eyedwithenthusiasm,Heisastrange^shyyouthof eighteen^ 
slight^ e^eminate^ with a delicate childish voice^ and a hunted 
tormented expression and shrinkingmanner that shew the pain- 
ful sensitiveness of very swift and acute apprehensiveness in 
youths before the character has grown to its full strength. Miser- 
ably irresolute^ he does not know where to stand or what to do. 
He is afraid of Burgess y and would run away into solitude if he 
dared; but the very intensity with which he feels a perfectly com- 
monplace position comes from excessive nervous force; and his 
nostrils y mouthy and eyes betray a fiercely petulant wilfulness y as 
to the bent of which his broWy already lined with pity y is reassur- 
ing, He is so uncommon as to be almost unearthly; and to prosaic 
people there is somethingnoxious in this unearthliness y just as to 
poetic people there is somethingangelic in it, H is dress is anarchic. 
He wears an old blue serge jackety unbuttonedy over a woollen 
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lawn tennis shirt, with a silk handkerchief Jor a cravat, trousers 
matching the jacket, and brown canvas shoes. In these garments 
he has apparently lain in the heather and waded through the 
waters; and there is no evidence of his having ever brushed them. 

As he catches sight of a stranger on entering, he stops, and 
edges along the wall on the opposite side of the room. 

MORELL [flj he enters] Come along: you can spare us quar- 
ter of an hour at all events. This is my father-in-law. Mr 
Burgess — Mr Marchbanks. 

MARCHBANKS {nervously backing against the bookcase^ Glad 
to meet you, sir. 

BURGESS \crossingtohim with great heartiness, whilst Morell 
joins Candida at the fire] Glad to meet you. I’m shor6, Mr 
Morchbanks. {Forcing him to shake hands] Ow do you find 
yoreself this weather ? Ope you aint lettin James put no fool- 
ish ideas into your ed ? 

MARCHBANKS. Foolish ideas? Oh, you mean Socialism? 
No. 

BURGESS. Thats right. {Again looking at his watch] Well, 
I must go now: theres no elp for it. Yore not comin my way, 
orr you, Mr Morchbanks ? 

MARCHBANKS. Which way is that? 

BURGESS. Victawriar Pawrk Station. Theres a city train 
at 12.25. 

MORELL. Nonsense. Eugene will stay to lunch with us, I 
expect. 

MARCHBANKS {anxiously excusing himself] No — I — I — 

BURGESS. Well, well, I shornt press you : I bet youd rather 
lunch with Candy. Some night, I ope, youll come and dine 
with me at my club, the Freeman Founders in Nortn Folgit. 
Come : say you will ! 

MARCHBANKS. Thank you, Mr Burgess. Where is Nor- 
ton Folgate? Down in Surrey, isnt it? 

Burgess, inexpressibly tickled,beginstosplutterwithlaughter. 

CANDIDA {coming to the rescue] Youll lose your train, papa, 
if you dont go at once. Come back in the afternoon and tell 
Mr Marchbanks where to find the club. 
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BURGESS [roaring with glee] Down in Surrey! Har, har! 
thats not a bad one. Well, I never met a man as didnt know 
Nortn Folgit afore. [Abashed at his own noisiness] Goodbye, 
Mr Morchbanks: I know yore too ighbred to take my pleas- 
antry in bad part. [He again offers his hand], 

MARCHBANKS [taking it with a nervous jerk] Not at all. 

BURGESS. Bye, bye. Candy. Til look in again later on. So 
long, James. 

MORELL. Must you gO ? 

BURGESS. Dont stir. [He goes out with unabated heartiness], 

MORELL. Oh, ril see you off. [He follows him], 

Eugene stares after them apprehensively^ holding his breath 
until Burgess disappears, 

CANDIDA [laughing] Well, Eugene? [He turns with a starts 
and comes eagerly towards her^ but stops irresolutely as he meets 
her amused look]. What do you think of my father? 

MARCHBANKS. I — I hardly know him yet. He seems to 
be a very nice old gentleman. 

CANDIDA [with gentle irony] And youll go to the Freeman 
Founders to dine with him, wont you ? 

MARCHBANKS [miserably y taking it quite seriously] Yes, if 
it will please you. 

CANDIDA [touched\ Do you know, you are a very nice boy, 
Eugene, with all your queerness. If you had laughed at my 
father I shouldnt have minded; but I like you ever so much 
better for being nice to him. 

MARCHBANKS. Ought I to have laughed? I noticed that 
he said something funny; but I am so ill at ease with 
strangers; and I never can see a joke. Fm very sorry. [He sits 
down on the sofa^ his elbows on his knees and his temples between 
his fistSy with an expression of hopeless suffering. 

CANDIDA [bustling him goodnaturedly] Oh come! You 
great baby, you! You are worse than usual this morning. 
Why were you so melancholy as we came along in the 
cab? 

MARCHBANKS. Oh, that was nothing. I was wondering 
how much I ought to give the cabman. I know it’s utterly 
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silly; but you dont know how dreadful such things are to me 
— how I shrink from having to deal with strange people. 
\^ickly and reassuringly\ But it’s all right. He beamed all 
over and touched his hat when Morell gave him two shillings. 
I was on the point of offering him ten. 

Morell comes back with a Jew letters and newspapers which 
have come by the midday post. 

CANDIDA. Oh, James dear, he was going to give the cab- 
man ten shillings! ten shillings for a three minutes drive! 
Oh dear! 

MORELL \at the table^ glancing through the letters] Never 
mind her, Marchbanks. The overpaying instinct is a gener^. 
ous one: better than the underpaying instinct, and not so 
common. 

MARCHBANKS [relapsing into dejection] No: cowardice, 
incompetence. Mrs Morell’s quite right. 

CANDIDA. Of course she is. [She takes up her hand-ba^. 
And now I must leave you to James for the present. I sup- 
pose you are too much of a poet to know the state a woman 
finds her house in when she’s been away for three weeks. 
Give me my rug. [Eugene takes the strapped rug from the couchy 
and gives it to her. She takes it in her left handy having the bag 
in her right]. Now hang my cloak across my arm. [He obeys]. 
Now my hat. [He puts it into the hand which has the ba^. 
Now open the door for me. [He hurries before her and opens 
the door]. Thanks. [She goes out; and Marchbanks shuts the 
door]. 

MORELL [still busy at the table] Youll stay to lunch. March- 
banks, of course. 

MARCHBANKS [scared] I musnt. [He glances quickly at 
Morelly but at once avoids his frank looky and addsy with obvious 
disingenuousness] I mean I cant. 

MORELL. You mean you wont. 

MARCHBANKS [earnestly] No: I should like to, indeed. 
Thank you very much. But — but — 

MORELL. But — but — but — but — Bosh! If youd like to 
stay, stay. If youre shy, go and take a turn in the park and 
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write poetry until half past one; and then come in and have a 
good feed. 

MARCHBANKS. Thank you, I should like that very much. 
But I really mustnt. The truth is, Mrs Morell told me not 
to. She said she didnt think youd ask me to stay to lunch, but 
that I was to remember, if you did, that you didnt really 
want me to. {Plaintively] She said I’d understand; but I 
dont. Please dont tell her I told you. 

MORELL [drolly] Oh, is that all ? Wont my suggestion that 
you should take a turn in the park meet the difficulty? 

MARCHBANKS. HoW? 

MORELL {exploding good-humoredly] Why, you duffer — 
{But this boisterousness jars himself as well as Eugene. He checks 
himself]. No: I wont put it in that way. {He comes to Eugene 
with affectionate seriousness]. My dear lad: in a happy marri- 
age like ours, there is something very sacred in the return 
of the wife to her home. {Marchbanks looks quickly at him, 
half anticipating his meaning. An old friend or a truly noble 
and sympathetic soul is not in the way on such occasions; 
but a chance visitor is. {The hunted horror-stricken expression 
comes out with sudden vividness in Eugene's face as he under- 
stands. Morell, occupied with his own thoughts, goes on without 
noticing this]. Candida thought I would rather not have you 
here; but she was wrong. I’m very fond of you, my boy; and 
I should like you to see for yourself what a happy thing it is 
to be married as I am. 

MARCHBANKS. Happy! Your marriage! You think that! 
You believe that! 

MORELL \buoyantly] I know it, my lad. Larochefoucauld 
said that there are convenient marriages but no delightful 
ones. You dont know the comfort of seeing through and 
through a thundering liar and rotten cynic like that fellow. 
Ha! ha! Now, off with you to the park, and write your 
poem. Half past one, sharp, mind: we never wait for any- 
body. 

MARCHBANKS {wildly] No: stop; you shant. I’ll force it 
into the light. 
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MORELL \puzzled\ Eh? Force what? 

MARCHBANKS. I must Speak to you. There is something 
that must be settled between us. 

MORELL ]with a whimsical glance at his watch\ Now ? 

MARCHBANKS [passionately\ Now. Before you leave this 
room. [He retreats a jew steps ^ and stands as ij to bar MorelV s 
way to the door], 

MORELL [without movingy and gravely^ perceiving now that 
there is something serious the matter] Fm not going to leave it, 
my dear boy: I thought you were. [Eugene^ baffled by his firm 
tone^ turns his back on him^ writhing with anger, Morell goes to 
him and puts his hand on his shoulder strongly and kindly ^ dis- 
regarding his attempt to shake it off]. Come; sit down quietly; 
and tell me what it is. And remember: we are friends, and 
need not fear that either of us will be anything but patient 
and kind to the other, whatever we may have to say. 

MARCHBANKS [twi Sting him s elf round on him] Oh, I am not 
forgetting myself: I am only [covering his face desperately 
with his hands] full of horror. [Theny dropping his hands y and 
thrustinghis face forward fiercely at Morelly he goes on threaten- 
ingly] You shall see whether this is a time for patience and 
kindness. [Morelly firm as a rocky looks indulgently at him\, 
Dont look at me in that self-complacent way. You think 
yourself stronger than I am; but I shall stagger you if you 
have a heart in your breast. 

MORELL [powerfully confident] Stagger me, my boy. Out 
with it. 

MARCHBANKS. First — 

MORELL. First? 

MARCHBANKS. I love your wife. 

Morell recoils y andy after staring at him fora moment in utter 
amazementy bursts into uncontrollable laughter, Eugene is taken 
abacky but not disconcerted; and he soon becomes indignant and 
contemptuous. 

MORELL [sitting down to have his laugh oui] Why, my dear 
child, of course you do. Everybody loves her: they cant help 
it. I like it. But [looking up jocosely at him] I say, Eugene: 
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do you think yours is a case to be talked about ? Youre under 
twenty : she's over thirty. Doesnt it look rather too like a case 
of calf love ? 

MARCHBANKs \vehemently\ You dare say that of her! You 
think that way of the love she inspires! It is an insult to 
her! 

MORELL [rising quickly y in an altered tone\ To her ! Eugene: 
take care. I have been patient. I hope to remain patient. But 
there are some things I wont allow. Dont force me to shew 
you the indulgence I should shew to a child. Be a man. 

MARCHBANKS [with a gesture as if sweeping something be- 
hind hi7Yi\ Oh, let us put aside all that cant. It horrifies me 
when I think of the doses of it she has had to endure in all the 
weary years during which you have selfishly and blindly 
sacrificed her to minister to your self-sufficiency: you! 
[turning on hirrl\ who have not one thought — one sense — in 
common with her. 

MORELL [ philosophically] She seems to bear it pretty well. 
[Looking him straight in the face] Eugene, my boy: you are 
making a fool of yourself: a very great fool of yourself. 
Theres a piece of wholesome plain speaking for you. [He 
knocks in the lesson with a nod in his old way^ and posts himself 
on the hearthrugy holding his hands behind him to warm them], 

MARCHBANKS. Oh, do you think I dont know all that? 
Do you think that the things people make fools of themselves 
about are any less real and true than the things they behave 
sensibly about? [Morell's gaze wavers for the first time. He 
forgets to warm his hands, and stands listening, startled and 
thoughtful]. They are more true: they are the only things that 
are true. You are very calm and sensible and moderate with 
me because you can see that I am a fool about your wife; just 
as no doubt that old man who was here just now is very wise 
over your Socialism, because he sees that you are a fool about 
it. [Moreir s perplexity deepens markedly. Eugenefollows up his 
advantage, ply inghim fiercely with questions]. Does that prove 
you wrong? Does your complacent superiority to me prove 
that I am wrong ? 
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MORELL. Marchbanks: some devil is putting these words 
into your mouth. It is easy — terribly easy — to shake a man’s 
faith in himself. To take advantage of that to break a man’s 
spirit is devil’s work. Take care of what you are doing. Take 
care. 

MARCHBANKS \ruthlessly\ I know. I’m doing it on pur- 
pose. I told you I should stagger you. 

They confront one another threateningly for a moment. Then 
Morell recovers his dignity. 

MORELL \with noble tenderness^ Eugene: listen to me. 
Some day, I hope and trust, you will be a happy man like me. 
[Eugene chafes intolerantly ^ repudiating the worth of his happi- 
ness. Morell^ deeply insulted, controls himself with fine forbear- 
ance, and continues steadily, with great artistic beauty of de- 
livery] You will be married; and you will be working with all 
your might and valor to make every spot on earth as happy 
as your own home. You will be one of the makers of the 
Kingdom of Heaven on earth; and — who knows?— you 
may be a master builder where I am only a humble journey- 
man; for dont think, my boy, that I cannot see in you, 
young as you are, promise of higher powers than I can ever 
pretend to. I well know that it is in the poet that the holy 
spirit of man — the god within him — is most godlike. It 
should make you tremble to think of that — to think that the 
heavy burthen and great gift of a poet may be laid upon 
you. 

MARCHBANKS [unimpressed and remorseless, his boyish 
crudity of assertion telling sharply against MorelTs oratory] It 
does not make me tremble. It is the want of it in others that 
makes me tremble. 

MORELL [redoubling his force of style under the stimulus of 
his genuine feeling and Eugene's obduracy] Then help tokindle 
it in them — in me — not to extinguish it. In the future, 
when you are as happy as I am, I will be your true brother 
in the faith. I will help you to believe that God has given us a 
world that nothing but our own folly keeps from being a 
paradise. I will help you to believe that every stroke of your 
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work is sowing happiness for the great harvest that all — 
even the humblest — shall one day reap. And last, but trust 
me, not least, I will help you to believe that your wife loves 
you and is happy in her home. We need such help. March- 
banks: we need it greatly and always. There are so many 
things to make us doubt, if once we let our understanding be 
troubled. Even at home, we sit as if in camp, encompassed 
by a hostile army of doubts. Will you play the traitor and let 
them in on me? 

MAkCHBANKS \looking Tound wildly] Is it like this for her 
here always ? A woman, with a great soul, craving for reality, 
truth, freedom; and being fed on metaphors, sermons, stale 
perorations, mere rhetoric. Do you think a woman’s soul 
can live on your talent for preaching ? 

MORELL {stun^ Marchbanks: you make it hard for me to 
control myself. My talent is like yours insofar as it has any 
real worth at all. It is the gift of finding words for divine 
truth. 

MARCHBANKS [impetuously] It’s the gift of the gab, nothing 
more and nothing less. What has your knack of finp talking 
to do with the truth, any more than playing the organ has ? 
Ive never been in your church; but Ive been to your political 
meetings; and Ive seen you do whats called rousing the 
meeting to enthusiasm: that is, you excited them until they 
behaved exactly as if they were drunk. And their wives 
looked on and saw what fools they were. Oh, it’s an old story: 
youll find it in the Bible. I imagine King David, in his fits of 
enthusiasm, was very like you. {Stabbing him with the words] 
“But his wife despised him in her heart.” 

MORELL \wrathfully] Leave my house. Do you hear? \He 
advances on him threateningly]. 

MARCHBANKS [shrinking back against the coucJi\ Let me 
alone. Dont touch me. [Morell grasps him powerfully by the 
lappell of his coat: he cowers down on the sofa and screams pas- 
sionately] Stop, Morell: if you strike me. I’ll kill myself: I 
wont bear it. [Almost in hysterics] Let me go. Take your hand 
away. 
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MORELL \wtth slow emphatic scorn] You little snivellinjg 
cowardly whelp. [He releases him]. Go, before you frighten 
yourself into a fit. \ 

MARCHBANKS [on the sofa^ gasping^ but relieved by the withX 
drawal of MorelVs hand] Fm not afraid of you: it's you who\ 
are afraid of me. 

MORELL [quietly^ as he stands over hirn\ It looks like it, 
doesnt it? 

MARCHBANKS \with petulant vehemence] Yes, it does. 
[Morell turns away contemptuously, Eugene scrambles to his feet 
and follows him]. You think because I shrink from being 
brutally handled — because [with tears in his voice\\ can do 
nothing but cry with rage when I am met with violence — 
because I cant lift a heavy trunk down from the top of a cab 
like you — because I cant fight you for your wife as a drunken 
navvy would : all that makes you think Fm afraid of you. But 
youre wrong. If I havnt got what you call British pluck, I 
havnt British cowardice either: Fm not afraid of a clergy- 
man's ideas. I'll fight your ideas. I'll rescue her from her 
slavery to them. I’ll pit my own ideas against them. You are 
driving me out of the house because you darent let her choose 
between your ideas and mine. You are afraid to let me see 
her again. [Morell^ angered^ turns suddenly on him. He flies to 
the door in involuntary dread]. Let me alone, I say. Fm 
going. 

MORELL \with cold scorn\ Wait a moment: I am not going 
to touch you: dont be afraid. When my wife comes back she 
will want to know why you have gone. And when she finds 
that you are never going to cross our threshold again, she 
will want to have that explained too. Now I dont wish to dis- 
tress her by telling her that you have behaved like a black- 
guard. 

MARCHBANKS [coming back with renewed vehemence] You 
shall. You must. If you give any explanation but the true 
one, you are a liar and a coward. Tell her what I said; and 
how you were strong and manly, and shook me as a terrier 
shakes a and how I shrank and was terrified; and how 
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you called me a snivelling little whelp and put me out of the 
house. If you dont tell her, I will: Til write it to her. 

MORELL \puzzled\ Why do you want her to know this? 

MARCHBANKs {with lyvic rapture\ Because she will under- 
stand me, and know that I understand her. If you keep back 
one word of it from her — if you are not ready to lay the truth 
at her feet as I am — then you will know to the end of your 
days that she really belongs to me and not to you. Goodbye. 
[Going], 

MORELL [terribly disquieted] Stop: I will not tell her. 

MARCHBANKS [turning near the dooii\ Either the truth or a 
lie you must tell her, if I go. 

MORELL [temporizing Marchbanks: it is sometimes justi- 
fiable — 

MARCHBANKS [cutting him short] I know: to lie. It will be 
useless. Goodbye, Mr Clergyman. 

jds he turns finally to the door^ it opens and Candida enters in 
her housekeeping dress, 

CANDIDA. Are you going, Eugene? [Looking more observ- 
antly at him] Well, dear me, just look at you, going out into 
the street in that state! You are a poet, certainly. Look at 
him, J ames ! [She takes him by the coaty and brings him forward^ 
shewinghim to Morell], Look at his collar 1 look at his tie 1 look 
at his hair! One would think somebody had been throttling 
you. [Eugene instinctively tries to look round at Morell; but she 
pulls him back] . Here ! Stand still. [She buttons his collar; ties his 
neckerchief in a bow; and arranges his haiii\. There! Now you 
look so nice that I think youd better stay to lunch after all, 
though I told you you musnt. It will be ready in half an 
hour. [She puts a final touch to the bowl He kisses her hand]. 
Dont be silly. 

MARCHBANKS. I Want to Stay, of course; unless the rev- 
erend gentleman you husband has anything to advance to 
the contrary. 

CANDIDA. Shall he stay, James, if he promises to be a 
good boy and help me to lay the table? 

MORELL [shortly] Oh yes, certainly: he had better. [He 
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goes to the table and pretends to busy himself with his papers ']^ 
there\. 

MARCHBANKS [ojffering his arm to Candida] Come and lay 
the table. [She takes it. They go to the door together. As they pass 
out he adds] I am the happiest of mortals, 

MORELL. So was I — an hour ago, 
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ACT 11 

T he same day later in the afternoon. The same room. 
The chair for visitors has been replaced at the table. 
Marchbanks^ alone and idle, is trying to find out how 
the typewriter works. Hearing someone at the door, he steals 
guiltily away to the window and pretends to be absorbed in 
the view. Miss Garnett, carrying the notebook in which she 
takes down Morell's letters in shorthand from his dictation, 
sits down at the typewriter and sets to work transcribing them, 
much too busy to notice Eugene. When she begins the second 
line she stops and stares at the machine. Something wrong 
evidently. 

PROSERPINE. Bother! Youve been meddling with my 
typewriter, Mr Marchbanks; and theres not the least use in 
your trying to look as if you hadnt. 

MARCHBANKS {timidly] I’m very sorry, Miss Garnett. I 
only tried to make it write. {Plaintively] But it wouldnt. 
PROSERPINE. Well, youve altered the spacing. 
MARCHBANKS {earnestly] I assure you I didnt. I didnt 
indeed. I only turned a little wheel. It gave a sort of click. 

PROSERPINE. Oh, now I understand. {She restores the 
spacing, talking volubly all the time]. I suppose you thought 
it was a sort of barrel-organ. Nothing to do but turn the 
hfindle, and it would write a beautiful love letter for you 
straight off, eh? 

MARCHBANKS {seriously] I suppose a machine could 
be made to write love letters. Theyre all the same, arnt 
they? 

PROSERPINE {somewhat indignantly: any such discussion, 
except by way of pleasantry, being outside her code of manners] 
How do I know? Why do you ask me? 

MARCHBANKS. I beg your pardon. I thought clever people 
— people who can do business and write letters and that 
sort of thing — always had to have love affairs to keep them 
from going mad. 

PROSERPINE {risings outraged] Mr Marchbanks! {She 
looks severely at Km, and marches majestically to the bookcase]. 
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MARCHBANKS {approaching her humbly\ I hope I havnt 
offended you. Perhaps I shouldnt have alluded to your love\ 
^affairs. 

PROSERPINE [pluckinga blue book from the shelf and turning ' 
sharply on him\ I havnt any love affairs. How dare you say 
such a thing? The idea! [She tucks the book under her arm^ 
and is flouncing back to her machine when he addresses her with 
awakened interest and sympathy^ 

MARCHBANKS. Really! Oh, then you are shy, like me. 

PROSERPINE. Certainly I am not shy. What do you mean ? 

MARCHBANKS \secretly\ You must be: that is the reason 
there are so few love affairs in the world. We all go about 
longing for love: it is the first need of our natures, the first 
prayer of our hearts; but we dare not utter our longing: we 
are too shy. {Very earnestly] Oh, Miss Garnett, what would 
you not give to be without fear, without shame — 

PROSERPINE [scandalized] Well, upon my word! 

MARCHBANKS {with petulant impatience] Ah, dont say 
those stupid things to me: they dont deceive me: what use 
are they ? Why are you afraid to be your real self with me? I 
am just like you. 

PROSERPINE. Like me! Pray are you flattering meor flat- 
tering yourself? I dont feel quite sure which. {She again tries 
to get back to her work ] . 

MARCHBANKS {stopping her my steriously] Hush ! I go about 
in search of love; and I find it in unmeasured stores in the 
bosoms of others. But when I try to ask for it, this horrible 
shyness strangles me; and I stand dumb, or worse than 
dumb, saying meaningless things; foolish lies. And I see 
the affection I am longing for given to dogs and cats and pet 
birds, because they come and ask for it. {Almost whispering 
It must be asked for: it is like a ghost: it cannot speak unless 
it is first spoken to. {At his usual pitchy but with deep melan-^ 
choly] All the love in the world is longing to speak; only 
it dare not, because it is shy! shy! shy! That is the world's 
tragedy. {With a deep sigh he sits in the visitors^ chair and 
buries his face in his hands], 
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PROSERPINE [amazedy but keeping her wits about her: her 
point of honor in encounters with strange young men\ Wicked 
people get over that shyness occasionally, dont they? 

MARCHBANKS \scrambling up almost fiercely] Wicked 
people means people who have no love: therefore they have 
no shame. They have the power to ask love because they 
dont need it: they have the power to offer it because they 
have none to give. {He collapses into his seaty and addsy mourn- 
fully] But we, who have love, and long to mingle it with the 
love of others: we cannot utter a word. {fTimidly] You find 
that, dont you ? 

PROSERPINE. Look here: if you dont stop talking like 
this. Til leave the room, Mr Marchbanks: I really will. It’s 
not proper. 

She resumes her seat at the typewriter y opening the blue book 
and preparing to copy a passage from it, 

MARCHBANKS {hopekssly] Nothing thats worth saying is 
proper. {He rises y and wanders about the room in his lost way], 
I cant understand you, Miss Garnett. What am I to talk 
about? 

PROSERPINE {snubbinghim] Talk about indifferent things. 
Talk about the weather. 

MARCHBANKS. Would you talk about indifferent things 
if a child were by, crying bitterly with hunger? 

PROSERPINE. I suppose not. 

MARCHBANKS. Well: I cant talk about indifferent things 
with my heart crying out bitterly in its hunger. 

PROSERPINE. Then hold your tongue. 

MARCHBANKS. Yes: that is what it always comes to. We 
hold our tongues. Does that stop the cry of your heart? for 
it does cry: doesnt it ? It must, if you have a heart. 

PROSERPINE {suddenly rising with her hand pressed on her 
heart] Oh, it’s no use trying to work while you talk like that. 
{She leaves her little table and sits on the sofa. Her feelings are 
keenly stirred]. It’s no business of yours whether my heart 
cries or not; but I have a mind to tell you, for all that. 

MARCHBANKS. You neednt. I know already that it must. 
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PROSERPINE. Butmind lifyou ever say Isaidso, I’ll deny itJ 

MARCHBANKs {compassionately^ Yes, I know. And so you^ 
havnt the courage to tell him ? 

PROSERPINE [bouncing up] Him ! Who? 

MARCHBANKS. Whoever he is. The man you love. It 
might be anybody. The curate, Mr Mill, perhaps. 

PROSERPINE [with disdain] Mr Mill!!! A fine man to 
break my heart about, indeed! I’d rather have you than Mr 
Mill. 

MARCHBANKS [recoUtn^ No, really: I’m very sorry; but 
you mustnt think of that. I — 

PROSERPINE [testily, going to the fire-place and standing at it 
with her back to hini] Oh, dont be frightened : it’s not you. 
It’s not any one particular person. 

MARCHBANKS. I know. You feel that you could love any- 
body that offered — 

PROSERPINE [turning, exasperated] Anybody that offered ! 
No, I do not. What do you take me for ? 

MARCHBANKS [discouraged] No use. You wont make me 
real answers: only those things that everybody says. [He 
strays to the sofa and sits down disconsolately], 

PROSERPINE [nettled at what she takes to be a disparagement 
of her manners by an aristocrat Oh well, if you want original 
conversation, youd better go and talk to yourself. 

MARCHBANKS. That is what all poets do: they talk to 
'themselves out loud; and the world overhears them. But it’s 
horribly lonely not to hear someone else talk sometimes. 

PROSERPINE. Wait until Mr Morell comes. He’ll talk to 
you. [Marchbanks shudders]. Oh, you neednt make wry faces 
over him: he can talk better than you. \fVith temper] He’d 
talk your little head off. [She is going back angrily to her place, 
when he, suddenly enlightened, springs up and stops her], 

MARCHBANKS. Ah 1 1 Understand now. 

PROSERPINE \reddening\ What do you understand? 

MARCHBANKS. Your Secret. Tell me: is it really and truly 
possible for a woman to love him ? 

PROSERPINE [as if this were beyond all boundt Weill! 
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MARCHBANKS [passionately] No: answer me. I want to 
know: I mus t know. I cant understand it. I can see nothing 
in him but words, pious resolutions, what people call good- 
ness. You cant love that. 

PROSERPINE [attempting to snub him by an air of cool pro^ 
priety] I simply dont know what youre talking about. I dont 
understand you. 

MARCHBANKS [vehemently] You do. You lie. 

PROSERPINE. Oh! 

MARCHBANKS. You do Understand; and you know. 
\Determined to have an answer\ Is it possible for a woman to 
love him ? 

PROSERPINE [looking him straight in the face] Yes. [He 
covers his face with his hands]. Whatever is the matter with 
you 1 [He takes down his hands. Frightened at the tragic mask 
presented to her^ she hurries past him at the utmost possible dis~ 
tancey keeping her eyes on his face until he turns from her and 
goes to the child's chair beside the hearthy where he sits in the 
deepest dejection. As she approaches the doory it opens and 
Burgess enters. Seeing himy she ejaculates] Praise heaven! 
here’s somebody [and feels safe enough to resume her place 
at her table. She puts afresh sheet of paper into the typewriter 
as Burgess crosses to Eugene]. 

BURGESS [bent on taking care of the distinguished visitor] 
Well: SO this is the way they leave you to yoreself, Mr 
Morchbanks. Ive come to keep you company. [Marchbanks 
looks up at him in consternationy which is quite lost on hiYri\. 
James is receivin a deppitation in the dinin room ; and Candy 
is hupstairs heducating of a young stitcher gurl she’s hin- 
terested in. [Condolingly] You must find it lonesome here 
with no one but the typist to talk to. [fie pulls round the easy 
chair y and sits down]. 

PROSERPINE [highly incensed] He’ll be all right now that 
he has the advantage of your polished conversation: thats 
one comfort, anyhow. [She begins to typewrite with clattering 
asperity. 

BURGESS [amazed at her audacity] Hi was not addressin 
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myself to you, young woman, that I’m awerr of. 

PROSERPINE. Did you ever see worse manners,Mr Marchi^ 
banks 

BURGESS {with pompous severity] Mr Morchbanks is a\ 
gentleman, and knows his place, which is more than some' 
people do. 

PROSERPINE {fretfully] It’s well you and I are not ladies 
and gentlemen: I’d talk to you pretty straight if Mr March- 
banks wasnt here. {She pulls the letter out of the machine so 
crossly that it tears]. There! now I’ve spoiled this letter! 
have to be done all over again! Oh, I cant contain myself: 
silly old fathead ! 

BURGESS {risingy breathless with indignation] Ho! Tm a 
silly ole fat’ead, am I ? Ho, indeed {gasping ! Hall right, my 
gurl! Hall right. You just wait till I tell that to yore hem- 
ployer. Youll see. I’ll teach you: see if I dont. 

PROSERPINE {conscious of having gone too far] I — 

BURGESS {cutting her short] No: youve done it now. No 
huse a-talkin to me. I’ll let you know who I am. {Proserpine 
shifts her paper carriage with a defiant bang, and disdain- 
fully goes on with her worli\. Dont you take no notice of 
her, Mr Morchbanks. She’s beneath it. \He loftily sits down 
again]. 

MARCHBANKS {miserably nervous and disconcerted] Hadnt 
we better change the subject? I — I dont think Miss Garnett 
meant anything. 

PROSERPINE {with intense conviction] Oh, didnt I though, 
just! 

BURGESS. I wouldnt demean myself to take notice on her. 

An electric bell rings twice. 

PROSERPINE {gathering up her note-book and papers] Thats 
for me. {She hurries out]. 

BURGESS {calling after her] Oh, we can spare you. {Somi- 
what relieved by the triumph of having the last word, and yet 
half inclined. to try to improve on it, he looks after her for a mo^ 
ment; then subsides into his seat by Eugene, and addresses him 
very confidentially]. Now we’re alone, Mr Morchbanks, let 
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me give you a friendly int that I wouldnt give to hevery- 
body. Ow long ave you known my son-in-law James ere? 

MARCHBANKS. I dont know. I never can remember dates. 
A few months, perhaps. 

BURGESS. Ever notice hennythink queer about him? 

MARCHBANKS. I dont think so. 

BURGESS \impressively\ No more you wouldnt. Thats the 
danger on it. Well, he’s mad. 

MARCHBANKS. Mad! 

BURGESS. Mad as a Morch ’are. You take notice on him 
and youll see. 

MARCHBANKS \uneasily\ But surely that is only because 
his opinions — 

BURGESS {touching him on the knee with his forefinger, and 
pressing it to hold his attention] Thats the same what I hused 
to think, Mr Morchbanks. Hi thought long enough that it 
was ony his opinions; though, mind you, hopinions becomes 
vurry serious things when people takes to hactin on em as 
e does. But thats not what I go on. [He looks round to make 
sure that they are alone, and bends over to Eugene's ear]. What 
do you think he sez to me this mornin in this very room? 

MARCHBANKS. What? 

BURGESS. He sez to me — this is as sure as we’re settin 
here now — he sez “I’m a fool,” he sez; “and yore a scoun- 
derl.” Me a scounderl, mind you ! And then shook ands with 
me on it, as if it was to my credit! Do you mean to tell me 
as that man’s sane ? 

MORELL [outside, calling to Proserpine as he opens the door] 
Get all their names and addresses. Miss Garnett. 

PROSERPINE [in the distance] Yes, Mr Morell. 

Morell comes in, with the deputation' s documents in his 
hands, 

BURGESS [aside to Marchbanks] Yorr he is. Just you keep 
your heye on im and see. [Rising momentously] I’m sorry, 
James, to ave to make a complaint to you. I dont want to do 
it; but I feel I oughter, as a matter o right and dooty. 

MORELL. Whats the matter? 
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BURGESS. Mr Morchbanks will bear me bout: he was a 
witness. \Very solemnly] Yore young woman so far forgot 
herself as to call me a silly ole fat’ead. 

MORELL {with tremendous heartiness] Oh, now, isnt that 
exactly like Prossy ? She’s so frank : she cant contain herself! 
Poor Prossy ! Ha 1 ha 1 

BURGESS {trembling with rage] And do you hexpec me to 
put up with it from the like of er ? 

MORELL. Pooh, nonsense! you cant take any notice of it. 
Never mind. {He goes to the cellaret and puts the papers into one 
of the drawers], 

BURGESS. Oh, Hi dont mind. Hi’m above it. But is it 
right? thats what I want to know. Is it right? 

MORELL. Thats a question for the Church, not for the 
laity. Has it done you any harm? thats the question for you, 
eh? Of course it hasnt. Think no more of it. {He dismisses the 
subject by going to his place at the table and setting to work at his 
correspondence], 

BURGESS {aside to Marchbanks] What did I tell you? Mad 
as a atter. {He goes to the table and asksy with the sickly civility 
of a hungry man\ When’s dinner, James? 

MORELL. Not for a couple of hours yet. 

BURGESS {with plaintive resignation] Gimme a nice book 
to read over the fire, will you, James: thur’s a good chap. 

MORELL. What sort of book ? A good one ? 

BURGESS {with almost a yell of remonstrance] Nah-oo! 
Summat pleasant, just to pass the time. {Morell takes an Ulus- 
trated paper from the table and ojffers it. He accepts it humbly]. 
Thank yer, J ames. \He goes back to the big chair at the firey and 
sits there at his easey reading, 

MORELL {as he writes] Candida will come to entertain you 
presently. She has got rid of her pupil. She is filling the 
lamps. 

MARCHBANKS {starting Up in the wildest consternation] But 
that will soil her hands. I cant bear that, Morell: it’s a shame. 
I’ll go and fill them. {He makes for the door], 

MORELL. Youd better not. {Marchbanks stops irresolutely], 
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She’d only set you to clean my boots, to save me the trouble 
of doing it myself in the morning. 

BURGESS \with grave disapproval\ Dont you keep a ser- 
vant now, J ames ? 

MORELL. Yes; but she isnt a slave; and the house looks as 
if I kept three. That means that everyone has to lend a hand. 
It’s not a bad plan: Prossy and I can talk business after 
breakfast while we’re washing up. Washing up’s no trouble 
when there are two people to do it. 

MARCHBANKS \tormentedly\ Do you think every woman is 
as coarsegrained as Miss Garnett ? 

BURGESS [emphatically] Thats quite right, Mr Morch- 
banks: thats quite right. She is corsegrained. 

MORELL [quietly and significantly] Marchbanks! 

MARCHBANKS. YcS? 

MORELL. How many servants does your father keep? 

MARCHBANKS [pettishly] Oh, I dont know. [He moves to 
thesofia^as if to get as Jar as possible from MorelTs questionings 
and sits down in great agony of spirit ^ thinking of the parajfin], 

MORELL [very gravely] So many that you dont know! 
[More aggressively] When theres anything coarse-grained 
to be done, you just ring the bell and throw it on to some- 
body else, eh ? 

MARCHBANKS. Oh, dont torture me. You dont even ring 
the bell. But your wife’s beautiful fingers are dabbling in 
paraffin oil while you sit here comfortably preaching about 
It: everlasting preaching! preaching! words! words! words! 

BURGESS [intensely appreciating this retort] Har, har! 
Devil a better! [Radiantly] Ad you there, James, straight. 

Candida comes in, well aproned^ with a reading lamp 
trimmed, filleds and ready for lighting. She places it on the table 
near Morell, ready for use. 

CANDIDA [brushing her finger tips together with a slight 
twitch of her nose] If you stay with us, Eugene, I think I will 
hand over the lamps to you. 

MARCHBANKS. I will Stay on condition that you hand over 
all the rough work to me. 
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CANDIDA. Thats very gallant; but I think I should like to 
see how you do it first. [Turning to Morell] James: youve not 
been looking after the house properly. 

MORELL. What have I done — or not done — my love ? 

CANDIDA [with serious vexation] My own particular pet 
scrubbing brush has been used for blackleading. [A heart- 
breaking wail bursts from Marchbanks, Burgess looks rounds 
amazed, Candida hurries to the sofa], Whats the matter.^ Are 
you ill, Eugene ? 

MARCHBANKS. No: not ill. Only horror! horror! horror! 
\He bows his head on his hands]. 

BURGESS [shocked] What! Got the orrors, Mr*Morch- 
banks! Oh, thats bad, at your age. You must leave it off 
grajally. 

CANDIDA [reassured] Nonsense, papa! It’s only poetic 
horror, isnt it, Eugene [/jetting him] ? 

BURGESS [abashed] Oh, poetic orror, is it? I beg your por- 
don, Fm shore, [//e turns to the fire again^ deprecating his hasty 
conclusion], 

CANDIDA. What is it, Eugene? the scrubbing brush? 
[He shudders]. Well, there! never mind. [She sits down beside 
hi7ri\, Wouldnt you like to present me with a nice new one, 
with an ivory back inlaid with mother-of-pearl? 

MARCHBANKS [softly and musically^ but sadly and longingly] 
No, not a scrubbing brush, but a boat: a tiny shallop to sail 
away in, far from the world, where the marble floors are 
washed by the rain and dried by the sun; where the south 
wind dusts the beautiful green and purple carpets. Or a 
chariot ! to carry us up into the sky, where the lamps are stars, 
and dont need to be filled with paraffin oil every day. 

MORELL \harshly] And where there is nothing to do but 
to be idle, selfish, and useless. 

CANDIDA [jarred] Oh, James! how could you spoil it all? 

MARCHBANKS [firing Up] Yes, to be idle, selfish, and* use- 
less: that is, to be beautiful and free and happy: hasnt every 
man desired that with all his soul for the woman he loves? 
Thats my ideal: whats yours, and that of all the dreadful 
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people who live in these hideous rows of houses ? Sermons 
and scrubbing brushes! With you to preach the sermon and 
your wife to scrub, 

CANDIDA \quaintly\ He cleans the boots, Eugene. You 
will have to clean them to-morrow for saying that about him. 

MARCHBANKS. Oh, dont talk about boots! Your feet 
should be beautiful on the mountains. 

CANDIDA. My feet would not be beautiful on the Hack- 
ney Road without boots. 

BURGESS [scandalized] Come, Candy ! dont be vulgar. Mr 
Morchbanks aint accustomed to it. Youre givin him the 
orrors again. I mean the poetic ones. 

Morell is silent. Apparently he is busy with his letters: really 
he is puzzling with misgiving over his new and alarming ex- 
perience that the surer he is of his moral thrusts^ the more swiftly 
and effectively Eugene parries them. To find himself beginningto 
fear a man whom he does not respect afflicts him bitterly. 

Miss Garnett comes in with a telegram. 

PROSERPINE [handing the telegram to Morell] Reply paid. 
The boy’s waiting. [To Candida^ coming back to her machine 
and sitting down] Maria is ready for you now in the kitchen, 
Mrs Morell. [Candida rises]. The onions have come. 

MARCHBANKS [convulsively] Onions! 

CANDIDA. Yes, onions. Not even Spanish ones: nasty 
little red onions. You shall help me to slice them. Come 
along. 

She catches him by the wrist and runs out ^pulling him after 
her. Burgess rises in consternation^ and stands aghast on the 
hearth-rug^ staring after them. 

BURGESS. Candy didnt oughter andle a hearl’s nevvy like 
that. It’s goin too fur with it. Lookee ere, James: do e often 
git taken queer like that? 

MORELL [shortly y writing a telegram] I dont know. 

BURGESS [sentiment all'^^^ talks very pretty. I awlus had 
a turn for a bit of poetry. Candy takes arter me that-a-way 
Huseter make me tell er fairy stories when she was ony a little 
kiddy not that igh [indicating a stature of two feet or there^ 
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about s\. 

MORELL \preoccupied\ Ah, indeed. \He blots the telegram 
and goes o«/]. 

PROSERPINE. Used you to make the fairy stories up out of 
your own head ? 

Burgessy not deigning to reply, strikes an attitude of the 
haughtiest disdain on the hearth-rug. 

PROSERPINE \calmly\ I should never have supposed you 
had it in you. By the way. I’d better warn you, since youve 
taken such a fancy to Mr Marchbanks. He’s mad. 

BURGESS. Mad ! What ! Im too ! ! 

PROSERPINE. Mad as a March hare. He did frighten me, 
I can tell you, just before you came in that time. Havent you 
noticed the queer things he says ? 

BURGESS. So thats what the poetic orrors means. Blame 
me if it didnt come into my ed once or twyst that he was a 
bit horff 'is chump ! \He crosses the room to the door, lifting up 
his voice as he goes]. Well, this is a pretty sort of asylum for a 
man to be in, with no one but you to take care of him ! 

PROSERPINE {as he passes her] Yes, what a dreadful thing 
it would be if anything happened to you! 

BURGESS [loftily] Dont you haddress no remorks to me. 
Tell your hemployer that Ive gone into the gorden for a 
smoke. 

PROSERPINE Oh! 

Before Burgess can retort, Morell comes back. 

BURGESS [sentimentally] Coin for a turn in the gording to 
smoke, James. 

MORELL [brusquely] Oh, all right, all right. [Burgess goes out 
pathetically in the character of a weary old man. Morell stands 
at the table, tumingover his papers, and adding,across to Proser- 
pine, half humorously , half absently] Well, Miss Prossy, why 
have you been calling my father-in-law names ? 

PROSERPINE [blushing fiery red, and looking quickly up at 
him, half scared, half reproachful] I — [She bursts into tears]. 

MORELL [with tender gaiety, leaning across the table towards 
heTy and consrHng her] Oh, come! come! come! Never mind, 
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Pross: he is a silly old fathead, isnt he? 

With an explosive sob, she makes a dash at the door, and 
vanishes, banging it. Morell, shaking his headresignedly, sighs, 
and goes wearily to his chair, where he sits down and sets to work, 
looking old and careworn. 

Candida comes in. She has finished her household work and 
taken off the apron. She at once notices his dejected appearance, 
and posts herself quietly at the visitors’ chair, looking down at 
him attentively. She says nothing. 

MORELL \jooking up, but with his pen raised ready to resume 
his work\ Well? Where is Eugene? 

CANDIDA. Washing his hands in the scullery under the 
tap. He will make an excellent cook if he can only get over 
his dread of Maria. 

MORELL [shortly] Ha ! No doubt. [He begins writing again]. 

CANDIDA [going nearer, and putting her hand down softly 
on his to stop him as she says] Come here, dear. Let me look at 
you. [He drops his pen and yields himself to her disposal. She 
makes him rise, and brings him a little away from the table, look- 
ing at him critically all the time]. Turn your face to the light. 
[She places him facing the window]. My boy is not looking 
well. Has he been overworking? 

MORELL. Nothing more than usual. 

CANDIDA. He looks very pale, and grey, and wrinkled, 
and old. [His melancholy deepens; and she attacks it with wilful 
gaiety] Here: [pulling him towards the easy chair\ youve done 
enough writing for to-day. Leave Prossy to finish it. Come 
and talk to me. 

MORELL. But — 

CANDIDA [insisting Yes, I must be talked to. [She makes 
him sit down, and seats herself on the carpet beside his knee]. 
Now [patting his hand] youre beginning to look better al- 
ready. Why must you go out every night lecturing and 
talking? I hardly have one evening a week with you. Of 
course what you say is all very true; but it does no good: 
they dont mind what you say to them one little bit. They 
think they agree, with you; but whats the use of their 
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agreeing with you If they go and do just the opposite of what 
you tell them the moment your back is turned? Look at our 
congregation at St Dominic’s! Why do they come to hear 
you talking about Christianity every Sunday ? Why, just be- 
cause theyve been so full of business and money-making for 
six days that they want to forget all about it and have a rest 
on the seventh; so that they can go back fresh and make 
money harder than ever! You positively help them at it in- 
stead of hindering them. 

MORELL \^ith energetic seriousness^ You know very well, 
Candida, that I often blow them up soundly for that. And if 
there is nothing in their churchgoing but rest and diversion, 
why dont they try something more amusing? more self- 
indulgent? There must be some good in the fact that they 
prefer St Dominic’s to worse places on Sundays. 

CANDIDA. Oh, the worse places arnt open; and even if 
they were, they darent be seen going to them. Besides, James 
dear, you preach so splendidly that it’s as good as a play for 
them. Why do you think the women are so enthusiastic? 

MORELL [shocked] Candida! 

CANDIDA. Oh, / know. You silly boy: you think it’s your 
Socialism and your religion ; but if it were that, theyd do what 
you tell them instead of only coming to look at you. They all 
have Prossy’s complaint. 

MORELL. Prossy’s complaint! What do you mean, Can- 
dida? 

CANDIDA. Yes, Prossy, and all the other secretaries you 
ever had. Why does Prossy condescend to wash up the 
things, and to peel potatoes and abase herself in all manner 
of ways for six shillings a week less than she used to get in 
a city office? She’s in love with you, James: thats the reason. 
Theyre all in love with you. And you are in love with preach- 
ing because you do it so beautifully. And you think it’s all 
enthusiasm for the kingdom of Heaven on earth; and so do 
they. You dear silly! 

MORELL. Candida: what dreadful! what soul-destroy- 
ing cynicism? Are you jesting? Or — can it be? — are you 
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jealous? 

CANDIDA \with curious thoughtfulness\ Yes, I feel a little 
jealous sometimes. 

MORELL [incredulously] Of Prossy? 

CANDIDA [laughing No, no, no, no. Not jealous of any- 
body. Jealous for somebody else, who is not loved as he 
ought to be. 

MORELL. Me? 

CANDIDA. You! Why, youre spoiled with love and wor- 
ship: you get far more than is good for you. No: I mean 
Eugene. 

MORELL [startled] Eugene! 

CANDIDA. It seems unfair that all the love should go to 
you, and none to him; although he needs it so much more 
than you do. [A convulsive movement shakes him in spite of 
himself], Whats the matter? Am I worrying you? 

MORELL \hastily] Not at all. [Looking at her with troubled 
intensity] You know that I have perfect confidence in you, 
Candida. 

CANDIDA. You vain thing! Are you so sure of your irre- 
sistible attractions? 

MORELL. Candida; you are shocking me. I never thought 
of my attractions. I thought of your goodness, of your purity ^ 
That is what I confide in. 

CANDIDA. What a nasty uncomfortable thing to say to 
me! Oh, you are a clergyman, James: a thorough clergy- 
man! 

MORELL [turning away from her^ heart-stricken] So Eugene 
says. 

CANDIDA [with lively interest^ leaning over to him with her 
arms on his knee] Eugene’s always right. He’s a wonderful 
boy: I have grown fonder and fonder of him all the time I 
was away. Do you know, James, that though he has not the 
least suspicion of it himself, he is ready to fall madly in love 
with me ? 

MORELL [grimly] Oh, he has no suspicion of it himself, 
hasnthe? 
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CANDIDA. Not a bit. [She takes her arms from his knee^ and 
turns thoughtfully i sinking into a more restful attitude with her 
hands in her lap]. Some day he will know: when he is grown 
up and experienced, like you. And he will know that I must 
have known. I wonder what he will think of me then. 

MORELL. No evil, Candida. I hope and trust, no evil, 

CANDIDA [dubiously\ That will depend. 

MORELL [bewildered\ Depend! 

CANDIDA [looking at him] Yes: it will depend on what 
happens to him. [He looks vacantly at her]. Dont you see? It 
will depend on how he comes to learn what love really is. I 
mean on the sort of woman who will teach it to him. ' 

MORELL [quite at a loss] Yes. No. I dont know what you 
mean. 

CANDIDA [explaining] If he learns it from a good woman, 
then it will be all right: he will forgive me. 

MORELL. Forgive? 

CANDIDA. But suppose he learns it from a bad woman, as 
so many men do, especially poetic men, who imagine all 
women are angels! Suppose he only discovers the value of 
love when he has thrown it away and degraded himself in 
his ignorance! Will he forgive me then, do you think? 

MORELL. Forgive you for what ? 

CANDIDA [realizing how stupid he is, and a little dis- 
appointed, though quite tenderly jo] Dont you understand ? [He 
shakes his head. She turns to him again, so as to explain with the 
fondest intimacy]. I mean, will he forgive me for not teaching 
him myself? For abandoning him to the bad women for the 
sake of my goodness, of my purity, as you call it ? Ah, James, 
how little you understand me, to talk of your confidence in 
my goodness and purity! I would give them both to poor 
Eugene as willingly as I would give my shawl to a beggar 
dying of cold, if there were nothing else to restrain me. Put 
your trust in my love for you, James; for if that went, I 
should care very little for your sermons: mere phrases that 
you cheat yourself and others with every day. [She is about 
to rise]. 
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MORELL. His words! 

CANDIDA \checking herself quickly in the act of getting 
Whose words ? 

MORELL. Eugene’s. 

CANDIDA [delighted] He is always right. He understands 
you; he understands me; he understands Prossy; and you, 
darling, you understand nothing. [She laughs^ and kisses him 
to console him. He recoils as if stabbed^ and springs up], 

MORELL. How can you bear to do that when — Oh, Can- 
dida [with anguish in his mic^ I had rather you had plunged 
a grappling iron into my heart than given me that kiss- 

CANDiDA [amazed] My dear: whats the matter? 

MORELL [frantically waving her of] Dont touch me. 

CANDIDA. James!!! 

They are interrupted by the entrance of Marchbanks with 
Burgess y who stop near the door^ staring. 

MARCHBANKS. Is anything the matter? 

MORELL [deadly white ^putting an iron constraint on himself] 
Nothing but this: that either you were right this morning, 
or Candida is mad. 

BURGESS [in loudest protest] What! Candy mad too! Oh, 
come! come! come! \He crosses the room to the fireplace^ pro- 
testing as he goes ^ and knocks the ashes out of his pipe on the bars]. 

Morell sits down at his table desperately^ leaning forward 
to hide his face^ and interlacing his fingers rigidly to keep them 
steady. 

CANDIDA [to Morell^ relieved and laughing Oh, youre only 
shocked! Is that all? How conventional all you unconven- 
tional people are ! [She sits gaily on the arm of the chair]. 

BURGESS. Come: be’ave yourself. Candy. Whatll Mr 
Morchbanks think of you ? 

CANDIDA. This comes of James teaching me to think for 
myself, and never to hold back out of fear of what other 
people inay think of me. It works beautifully as long as I 
think the same things as he does. But now! because I have 
just thought something different! look at him! Just look! 
[She points to Morell^ greatly amused]. 
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Eugene looks^ and instantly presses his hand on his hearty 
as if some pain had shot through it. He sits down on the sofa like 
a man witnessing a tragedy. 

BURGESS \on the hearthrug Well, James, you certnly 
haint as himpressive lookin as usu’l. 

MORELL \with a laugh which is half a sob\ I suppose not. 

I beg all your pardons : I was not conscious of making a fuss- 
[Pulling himself together] Well, well, well, well, well! \He 
sets to work at his papers again with resolute cheerfulness]. 

CANDIDA \going to the sofa and sitting beside Marchbanks y 
still in a bantering humor] Well, Eugene: why are you so sad? 
Did the onions make you cry ? 

MARCHBANKS [aside to her] It is your cruelty. I hatecruelty. 
It is a horrible thing to see one person make another 
suffer. 

CANDIDA [petting him ironically] Poor boy! have I been 
cruel ? Did I make it slice nasty little red onions ? 

MARCHBANKS [earnestly] Oh, stop, stop: I dont mean my- 
self. You have made him suffer frightfully. I feel his pain in 
my own heart. I know that it is not your fault: it is some- 
thing that must happen; but dont make light of it. I shudder 
when you torture him and laugh. 

CANDIDA [incredulously] I torture James! Nonsense, Eu- 
gene: how you exaggerate! Silly! [She rises and goes to the 
table y a little troubled]. Dont work any more, dear. Come and 
talk to us. 

MORELL [affectionately but bitterly] Ah no: I cant talk. I 
can only preach. 

CANDIDA [caressing his hand] Well, come and preach. 

BURGESS [strongly remonstrating Aw no, Candy. ’Ang it 
all! 

Lexy Mill comes in^ anxious and important. 

LEXY [hastening to shake hands with Candida] How do you 
do, Mrs Morell ? So glad to see you back again. 

CANDIDA. Thank you, Lexy. You know Eugene, dont 
you: 

LEXY. Oh yes. How do you do, Marchbanks ? 
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MARCHBANKS. Quite well, thanks. 

LEXY {to Morell\ Ive just come from the Guild of St 
Matthew. They are in the greatest consternation about your 
telegram. 

CANDIDA. What did you telegraph about, James? 

LEXY {to Candida] He was to have spoken for them to- 
night. Theyve taken the large hall in Mare Street and spent 
a lot of money on posters. Morell’s telegram was to say he 
couldnt come. It came on them like a thunderbolt. 

CANDIDA {surprised^ and beginning to suspect something 
wron^ Given up an engagement to speak! 

BURGESS. Fust time in his life. I’ll bet. Ain it. Candy? 

LEXY {to Morell] They decided to send an urgent tele- 
gram to you asking whether you could not change your 
mind. Have you received it ? 

MORELL {with restrained impatience] Yes, yes; I got it. 

LEXY. It was reply paid. 

MORELL. Yes, I know. I answered it. I cant go. 

CANDIDA. But why, James? 

MORELL {almost fiercely] Because I dont choose. These 
people forget that I am a man: they think I am a talking 
machine to be turned on for their pleasure every evening of 
my life. May I not have one night at home, with my wife, 
and my friends? 

They are all amazed at this outburst., except Eugene. His 
expression remains unchanged. 

CANDIDA. Oh, James, you musnt mind what I said about 
that. And if you dont go youll have an attack of bad con- 
science to-morrow. 

LEXY {intimidated, but urgent] I know, of course, that they 
make the most unreasonable demands on you. But they have 
been telegraphing all over the place for another speaker; 
and they can get nobody but the President of the Agnostic 
League.. 

MORELL {promptly] Well, an excellent man. What better 
do they want? 

LEXY. But he always insists so powerfully on the divorce 
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of Socialism from Christianity. He will undo all the good 
we have been doing. Of course you know best; but — 
\he shrugs his shoulders and wanders to the hearth beside 
Burgess], 

CANDIDA [coaxingly] Oh, do go, James. We'll all go. 

BURGESS {grumblingly] Look 'ere, Candy! I say! Let's 
stay at home by the fire, comfortable. He wont need to be 
more'n a couple-o-hour away. 

CANDIDA. Youll be just as comfortable at the meeting. 
We'll all sit on the platform and be great people. 

EUGENE [terrified] Oh please dont let us go on the plat- 
form. No: everyone will stare at us: I couldnt. I’ll sit at4:he 
back of the room. 

CANDIDA. Dont be afraid. Theyll be too busy looking at 
James to notice you. 

MORELL. Prossy's complaint, Candida! Eh? 

CANDIDA [gaily] Yes: Prossy's complaint. 

BURGESS [mystified] Prossy’s complaint! What are you 
talkin about, James ? 

MORELL [not heeding him^ rises; goes to the door; and holds 
itopeUy calling in a commanding tone] Miss Garnett. 

PROSERPINE \in the distance] Yes, Mr Morell. Coming. 

They all waity except Burgess^ who turns stealthily to 
Lexy. 

BURGESS. Listen ere, Mr Mill. Whats Prossy's com- 
plaint ? Whats wrong with er ? 

LEXY [confidentially] Well, I dont exactly know; but she 
spoke very strangely to me this morning. I'm afraid she's a 
little out of her mind sometimes. 

BURGESS [overwhelmed] Why, it must be catchin! Four 
in the same ouse ! 

PROSERPINE [appearing on the threshold] What is it, Mr 
Morell? 

MORELL. Telegraph to the Guild of St Matthew that I am 
coming. 

PROSPERINE [surprised] Dont they expect you? 

MORELL [pe‘» emptorily] Do as I tell you. 
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Proserpine, frightened, sits down at her typewriter, and 
obeys. Morell, now unaccountably resolute and forceful, goes 
across to Burgess. Candida watches his movements with grow^ 
ing wonder and misgiving. 

MORELL. Burgess : you dont want to come. 

BURGESS. Oh, dont put it like that, James. It'sony that it 
aint Sunday, you know. 

MORELL. I’m sorry. I thought you might like to be intro- 
duced to the chairman. He’s on the Works Committee of 
the County Council, and has some influence in the matter of 
contracts. \Burgess wakes up atonce\. Youll come? 

BURGESS \with enthusiasm] Cawrse I’ll come, James. Aint 
it awlus a pleasure to ear you ! 

MORELL {turning to Prossy] I shall want you to take some 
notes at the meeting. Miss Garnett, if you have no other 
engagement. {She nods, afraid to speak\. You are coming, 
Lexy, I suppose ? 

LEXY. Certainly. 

CANDIDA. We’re all coming, James. 

MORELL. No: you are not coming; and Eugene is not 
coming. You will stay here and entertain him — to celebrate 
your return home. [Eugene rises, breathless], 

CANDIDA. But, James — 

MORELL [authoritatively] I insist. You do not want to 
come; and he does not want to come. {(Candida is about to 
protest]. Oh, dont concern yourselves: I shall have plenty of 
people without you: your chairs will be wanted by uncon- 
verted people who have never heard me before. 

CANDIDA [troubled] Eugene : wouldnt you like to come ? 

MORELL. I should be afraid to let myself go before 
Eugene: he is so critical of sermons. [Looking at A/w] He 
knows I am afraid of him : he told me as much this morning. 
Well, I shall shew him how much afraid I am by leaving 
him here in your custody, Candida. 

MARCHBANKS [to himself, with vivid feeling Thats brave. 
Thats beautiful. 

CANDIDA [with anxious misgiving] But — but — Is any- 
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thing the matter, James? [Greatly troubled] I cant under 
stand — 

MORELL [taking her tenderly in his arms and kissing her on 
the forehead\ Ah, I thought it was I who couldnt understand, 
dear. 
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P AST ten in the evening. T^he curtains are drawn, and the 
lamps lighted. The typewriter is in its case: the large table 
has been cleared and tidied: everything indicates that the 
day s work is over. 

Candida and Marchbanks are sitting by the fire. The reading 
lamp is on the mantelshelf above Marchbanks, who is in the small 
chair, reading aloud. A little pile of manuscripts and a couple of 
volumes of poetry are on the carpet beside him. Candida is in the 
easy chair. The poker, a light brass one, is upright in her hand. 
Leaning back and looking intently at the point of it, with her 
feet stretched towards the blaze, she is in a waking dream, miles 
away from her surroundings and completely oblivious of Eugene. 

MARCHBANKS [breaking ofif in his recitation} Every poet 
that ever lived has put that thought into a sonnet. He must; 
he cant help it. [He looks to her for assent, and notices her absorp- 
tion in the poker]. Havnt you been listening? [AT^o response]. 
Mrs Morell ! 

CANDIDA [starting Eh? 

MARCHBANKS. Havnt you been listening? 

CANDIDA [with a guilty excess of politeness] Oh yes. It’s 
very nice. Go on, Eugene. I’m longing to hear what hap- 
pens to the angel. 

MARCHBANKS [letting the manuscript drop from his hand to 
the floor] I beg your pardon for boring you. 

CANDIDA. But you ate not boring me, I assure you. 
Please go on. Do, Eugene. 

MARCHBANKS. I finished the poem about the angel quar- 
ter of an hour ago. Ive read you several things since. 

CANDIDA [remorsefully] I’m so sorry, Eugene. I think the 
poker must have hypnotized me. [She puts it down]. 
MARCHBANKS. It made me horribly uneasy. 

CANDIDA. Why didnt you tell me? I’d have put it down 
at once. . 

MARCHBANKS. I was afraid of making you uneasy too. It 
looked as if it were a weapon. If I were a hero of old I should 
have laid my drawn sword between us. If Morell had come 
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in he would have thought you had taken up the poker be- 
cause there was no sword between us. 

CANDIDA \wonderin^ What? \JVitli a puzzled glance at 
Aim] I cant quite follow that. Those sonnets of yours have 
perfectly addled me. Why should there be a sword between 
us? 

MARCHBANKS \emswely\ Oh, never mind. \He stoops to 
pick up the manuscript]. 

CANDIDA. Put that down again, Eugene. There are limits 
to my appetite for poetry: even your poetry. Youve been 
reading to me for more than two hours, ever since James 
went out. I want to talk. 

MARCHBANKS {rising, scared] No: I mustnt talk. {He looks 
round him in his lost way, and adds, suddenly] I think I’ll go 
out and take a walk in the park. {He makes for the door]. 

CANDIDA. Nonsense: it’s closed long ago. Come and sit 
down on the hearth-rug, and talk moonshine as you usually 
do. I want to be amused. Dont you want to ? 

MARCHBANKS {half in terror, half enraptured] Yes. 

CANDIDA. Then come along. {She moves her chair back a 
little to make room]. 

He hesitates; then timidly stretches himself on the hearth-rug, 
face upwards, and throws back his head across her knees, looking 
up at her. 

MARCHBANKS. Oh, Ivc been so miserable all the evening, 
because I was doing right. Now I’m doing wrong; and I’m 
happy. 

CANDIDA {tenderly amused at hini] Yes: I’m sure you feel 
a great grown-up wicked deceiver. Quite proud of yourself, 
arntyou? 

MARCHBANKS {raising his head quickly and turning a little 
to look round at A^r] Take care. I’m ever so much older than 
you, if you only knew. {He turns quite over on his knees, with 
his hands clasped and his arms on her lap, and speaks with 
growing impuhe, his blood beginning to stir]. May I say some 
wicked things to you ? 

CANDIDA {without the least fear or coldness, and with per- 
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Ject respect for his passion^ but with a touch of her wise-hearted 
maternal humor] No. But you may say anything you really 
and truly feel. Anything at all, no matter what it is. I am not 
afraid, so long as it is your real self that speaks, and not a 
mere attitude: a gallant attitude, or a wicked attitude, or 
even a poetic attitude. I put you on your honor and truth. 
Now say whatever you want to. 

MARCHBANKS {the eager expression vanishing utterly from 
his Ups and nostrils as his eyes light up with pathetic spirituality] 
Oh, now I cant say anything: all the words I know belong to 
some attitude or other — all except one. 

CANDIDA. What one is that? 

MARCHBANKS [softly Josinghimsclf in the music ofthename] 
Candida, Candida, Candida, Candida, Candida. 1 must say 
that now, because you have put me on my honor and truth; 
and I never think or feel Mrs Morell: it is always Candida. 

CANDIDA. Of course. And what have you to say to Can- 
dida? 

MARCHBANKS. Nothing but to repeat your name a thou- 
sand times. Dont you feel that every time is a prayer to 
you? 

CANDIDA. Doesnt it make you happy to be able to pray? 

MARCHBANKS. Yes, Very happy. 

CANDIDA. Well, that happiness is the answer to your 
prayer. Do you want anything more? 

MARCHBANKS. No: I have come into heaven, where want 
is unknown. 

Morell comes in. He halts on the threshold^ and takes in the 
scene at a glance, 

MORELL {grave and self-contained] I hope I dont disturb 
you. 

Candida starts up violently^ but without the smallest embar- 
rassment^ laughing at herself, Eugene^ capsized by her sudden 
movement^ recovers himself without risings and sits on the rug 
hugging his ankles^ also quite unembarrassed, 

CANDIDA. Oh, James, how you startled me ! I was so taken 
up with Eugene that I didnt hear your latchkey. How did 
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the meeting go off? Did you speak well ? 

MORELL. I have never spoken better in my life. 

CANDIDA. That was first rate ! How much was the collec- 
tion? 

MORELL. I forgot to ask. 

CANDIDA \to Eugene] He must have spoken splendidly, 
or he would never have forgotten that. \To Morell] Where 
are all the others ? 

MORELL. They left long before I could get away: I 
thought I should never escape. I believe they are having 
supper somewhere. 

CANDIDA [in her domestic business tone] Oh, in that case, 
Maria may go to bed. I’ll tell her. [She goes out to the kitchen], 

MORELL [looking sternly down at Marchbanks] Well ? * 

MARCHBANKS [squatting grotesquely on the hearth-rug, and 
actually at ease with Morell: even impishly humorous] Well? 

MORELL. Have you anything to tell me? 

MARCHBANKS. Only that I have been making a fool of 
myself here in private whilst you have been making a fool of 
yourself in public. 

MORELL. Hardly in the same way, I think. 

MARCHBANKS [eagerly, scrambling up] The very, very 
very same way. I have been playing the Good Man. Just 
like you. When you began your heroics about leaving me 
here with Candida — 

MORELL involuntarily] Candida! 

MARCHBANKS. Oh yes: Ive got that far. But dont be 
afraid. Heroics are infectious: I caught the disease from 
you. I swore not to say a word in your absence that I would 
not have said a month ago in your presence. 

MORELL. Did you keep your oath ? 

MARCHBANKS [suddenly perching himself on the back of the 
easy chair] It kept itself somehow until about ten minutes 
ago. Up to that moment I went on desperately reading to 
her — reading my own poems — anybody’s poems — to stave 
off a conversation. I was standing outside the gate of 
Heaven, and refusing to go in. Oh, you cant think how 
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heroic it was, and how uncomfortable ! Then — 

MORELL {steadily controlling his suspense\ Then? 

MARCHBANKS [ prosaically slipping down into a quite ordi- 
nary attitude on the seat of the chait^ Then she couldnt bear 
being read to any longer. 

MORELL. And you approached the gate of Heaven at last? 

MARCHBANKS. YeS. 

MORELL. Well? {Fiercely\ Speak, man: have you no feel- 
ing for me ? 

MARCHBANKS [softly and musically] Then she became an 
angel; and there was a flaming sword that turned every way, 
so that I cov’ldnt go in ; for I saw that that gate was really the 
gate of Hell. 

MORELL {triumphantly] She repulsed you! 

MARCHBANKS {rising in wild scorn] No, you fool: if she 
had done that I should never have seen that I was in Heaven 
already. Repulsed me ! You think that would have saved us ! 
virtuous indignation! Oh, you are not worthy to live in 
the same world with her. {He turns away contemptuously to the 
other side of the room], 

MORELL {who has watched him quietly without changing his 
place] Do you think you make yourself more worthy by re- 
viling me, Eugene ? 

MARCHBANKS. Here endeth the thousand and first lesson. 
Morell: I dont think much of your preaching after all: I be- 
lieve I could do it better myself. The man I want to meet is 
the man that Candida married. 

MORELL. The man that — ? Do you mean me? 

MARCHBANKS. I dont mean the Reverend James Mavor 
Morell, moralist and windbag. I mean the real man that the 
Reverend James must have hidden somewhere inside his 
black coat: the man that Candida loved. You cant make a 
woman like Candida love you by merely buttoning your 
collar at the back instead of in front. 

MORELL {boldly and steadily] When Candida promised to 
marry me, I was the same moralist and windbag you now 
see. I wore my black coat; and my colla>: was buttoned be- 
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hind instead of in front. Do you think she would have loved 
me any the better for being insincere in my profession ? 

MARCHBANKS [on the hugging Ms ankles] Oh, she for- 
gave you, just as she forgives me for being a coward, and a 
weakling, and what you call a snivelling little whelp and all 
the rest of it. [Dreamily] A woman like that has divine in- 
sight: she loves our souls, and not our follies and vanities 
and illusions, nor our collars and coats, nor any other of the 
rags and tatters we are rolled up in. [He reflects on this for an 
instant; then turns intently to question Morell]. What I want to 
know is how you got past the flaming sword that stopped 
me. 

MORELL. Perhaps because I was not interrupted at the 
end of ten minutes. ' 

MARCHBANKS [taken aback] What! 

MORELL. Man can climb to the highest summits; but he 
cannot dwell there long. 

MARCHBANKS [springing up] It’s false: there can he dwell 
for ever, and there only. It’s in the other moments that he 
can find no rest, no sense of the silent glory of life. Where 
would you have me spend my moments, if not on the sum- 
mits? 

MORELL. In the scullery, slicing onions and filling lamps. 

MARCHBANKS. Or in the pulpit, scrubbing cheap earthen- 
ware souls? 

MORELL. Yes, that too. It was there that I earned my 
golden moment, and the right, in that momem, to ask her to 
love me. I did not take the moment on credit; nor did I use 
it to steal another man’s happiness. 

MARCHBANKS [rather disgustedly, trotting back towards the 
fireplace] I have no doubt you conducted the transaction as 
honestly as if you were buying a pound of cheese. \He stops 
on the brink of the hearth-rug, and adds, thoughtfully, to himself, 
with his back turned to Morell] I could only go to her as a 
beggar. 

MORELL [startin£i A beggar dying of cold I asking for her 

shawl! 
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MARCHBANKS \turning^ surprised] Thank you for touch- 
ing up my poetry. Yes, if you like: a beggar dying of cold, 
asking for her shawl. 

MORELL [excitedly] And she refused. Shall I tell you why 
she refused ? I can tell you, on her own authority. It was be- 
cause of — 

MARCHBANKS. She didnt refuse. 

MORELL. Not! 

MARCHBANKS. She offered me all I chose to ask for: her 
shawl, her wings, the wreath of stars on her head, the lilies in 
her hand, the crescent moon beneath her feet — 

MORELL [seizing him] Out with the truth, man: my wife 
is my wife: I want no more of your poetic fripperies. I know 
well that if I have lost her love and you have gained it, no law 
will bind her. 

MARCHBANKS [ quaintly^ without Jear or resistance] Catch 
me by the shirt collar, Morell: she will arrange it for me 
afterwards as she did this morning. \With quiet rapture] I 
shall feel her hands touch me. 

MORELL. You young imp, do you know how dangerous it 
is to say that to me? Or [with a sudden misgiving has some- 
thing made you brave? 

MARCHBANKS. Fm not afraid now. I disliked you before: 
that was why I shrank from your touch. But I saw today — 
when she tortured you — that you love her. Since then I have 
been your friend: you may strangle me if you like. 

MORELL [releasing him] Eugene: if that is not a heartless 
lie — if you have a spark of human feeling left in you — will 
you tell me what has happened during my absence ? 

MARCHBANKS. What happened! Why, the flaming sword 
[Morell stamps with impatience] — ^Well, in plain prose, I 
loved her so exquisitely that I wanted nothing more than the 
happiness of being in such love. And before I had time to 
come down from the highest summits, you came in. 

MORELL [sufering deeply] So it is still unsettled. Still the 
misery of doubt. 

MARCHBANKS. Misery! I am the happiest of men. I desire 
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nothing now but her happiness. \In a passion of sentiment] 
Oh, Morell, let us both give her up. Why should she have to 
choose between a wretched little nervous disease like me, 
and a pig-headed parson like you ? Let us go on a pilgrimage, 
you to the east and I to the west, in search of a worthy lover 
for her: some beautiful archangel with purple wings — ' 

MORELL. Some fiddlestick! Oh, if she is mad enough to 
leave me for you, who will protect her? who will help her? 
who will work for her? who will be a father to her children? 
\He sits down distractedly on the sofa^ with his elbows on his 
knees and his head propped on his clenched fists]. 

MARCHBANKS {snapping his fingers wildly] She does not 
ask those silly questions. It is she who wants somebody to 
protect, to help, to work for: somebody to give her chil- 
dren to protect, to help and to work for. Some grown up 
man who has become as a little child again. Oh, you fool, 
you fool, you triple fool! I am the man, Morell: I am the 
man. {He dances about excitedly ^ crying You dont understand 
what a woman is. Send for her, Morell: send for her and let 
her choose between — {The door opens and Candida enters. 
He stops as if petrified]. 

CANDIDA {amazedj on the threshold] What on earth are 
you at, Eugene ? 

MARCHBANKS {oddly] James and I are having a preaching 
match; and he is getting the worst of it. 

Candida looks quickly round at Morell. Seeingthathe is dis- 
tressed, she hurries down to him, greatly vexed. 

CANDIDA. You have been annoying him. Now I wont 
have it, Eugene: do you hear? {She puts her hand on Morell' s 
shoulder, and quite forgets her wifely tact in her ange^. My boy 
shall not be worried: I will protect him. 

MORELL {rising proudly] Protect ! 

CANDIDA {not heeding him: to Eugene] What have you 
been saying ? 

MARCHBANKS {appalled] Nothing. I — 

CANDIDA. Eugene! Nothing? 

MARCHBANKS {piteously] I mean — I — I’m very sorry. I 
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wont do it again: indeed I wont. I’ll let him alone. 

MORELL [indignantly y with an aggressive movement towards 
Eugene\ Let me alone ! You young — 

CANDIDA [stopping him] Sh! — no: let me deal with him, 
James. 

MARCHE ANKS. Oh, youre not angry with me, are you ? 

CANDIDA [severely] Yes I am: very angry. I have a good 
mind to pack you out of the house. 

MORELL [taken aback by Candida's vigor y and by no means 
relishing the position of beingrescued by her from another mari] 
Gently, Candida, gently. I am able to take care of myself. 

CANDIDA [petting him] Yes, dear: of course you are. But 
you mustnt be annoyed and made miserable. 

MARCHBANKS [almost in tears y turning to the door] I’ll go. 

CANDIDA. Oh, you neednt go: I cant turn you out at this 
time of night. [Vehemently] Shame on you! For shame! 

MARCHBANKS [desperately] But what have I done? 

CANDIDA. I know what you have done: as well as if I 
had been here all the time. Oh, it was unworthy! You are 
like a child: you cannot hold your tongue. 

MARCHBANKS. I would die ten times over sooner than 
give you a moment’s pain. 

CANDIDA [with infinite contempt for this puerility] Much 
good your dying would do me! 

MORELL. Candida, my dear: this altercation is hardly 
quite seemly. It is a matter between two men; and I am the 
right person to settle it. 

CANDIDA. Two men ! Do you call that a man }[To Eugene] 
You bad boy! 

MARCHBANKS [gathering a whimsically affectionate courage 
from the scolding If I am to be scolded like a boy, I must 
make a boy’s excuse. He began it. And he’s bigger than I 
am. 

CANDIDA [Josingconfidence alittle as her concern for MoreWs 
dignity takes the alarm] That cant be true. [To Morell] You 
didnt begin it, James, did you? 

MORELL [contemptuously] No. 
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MARCHBANKS [indignant] Oh! 

MORELL [to Eugene] You began it: this morning. [Can- 
dida^ instantly connectingthis with his mysterious allusion in the 
afternoon to something told him by Eugene in the mornings looks 
at him with quick suspicion. Morell proceeds ^ with the emphasis 
of of ended superiority] Bat your other point is true. I am cer- 
tainly the bigger of the two, and, I hope, the stronger, 
Candida. So you had better leave the matter in my hands. 

CANDIDA [again soothing him] Yes, dear; but — [troubled] 
I dont understand about this morning. 

MORELL [gently snubbing A^r] You need not understand, 
my dear. 

CANDIDA. But James, I [the street bell rings ] — Oh bother! 
Here they all come. [She goes out to let them in\. 

MARCHBANKS [running to Morell] Oh, Morell, isnt it 
dreadful? She’s angry with us: she hates me. What shall 
Ido? 

MORELL [with quaint desperation^ walking up and down 
the middle of the room\ Eugene: my head is spinning round. 
I shall begin to laugh presently. 

MARCHBANKS [following him anxiously] No, no: she’ll 
think Ive thrown you into hysterics. Dont laugh. 

Boisterous voices arid laughter are heard approaching. Lexy 
Mill^ his eyes sparkling^ and his bearing denoting unwonted ele- 
vation of spirit^ enters with Burgess , who is greasy and self-com- 
placent^ but has all his wits about him. Miss Garnett^ with her 
smartest hat and jacket on follows them; but though her eyes are 
brighter than before^ she is evidently a prey to misgiving. She 
places herself with her back to her typewrithig table ^ with one 
hand on it to steady herself ^passing the other across her forehead 
as if she were a little tired a? 2 d giddy. M archbanks relapses into 
shyness and edges away into the corner near the window^ where 
Moreir s books are. 

LEXY [exhilarated] Morell: I must congratulate you. 
[Grasping his hand] What a noble, splendid, inspired address 
you gave us 1 You surpassed yourself. 

BURGESS, So you did, James. It fair kep me awake to the 
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lars’ word. Didnt it. Miss Gornett? 

PROSERPINE \worriedly\ Oh, I wasnt minding you: I was 
trying to make notes. [She takes out her note-book^ and looks at 
her stenography ^ which nearly makes her cry], 

MORELL. Did I go too fast, Pross? 

PROSERPINE. Much too fast. You know I cant do more 
than ninety words a minute. [She relieves her feelings by 
throwing her note-book angrily beside her machine^ ready for use 
next morning, 

MORELL [soothingly\ Oh well, well, never mind, never 
mind, never mind. Have you all had supper? 

LEXY. Mr Burgess has been kind enough to give us a 
really splendid supper at the Belgrave. 

BURGESS [with effusive magnanimity] Dont mention it, 
Mr Mill, [Modestly] Youre arty welcome to my little treat. 

PROSERPINE. We had champagne. I never tasted it be- 
fore. I feel quite giddy. 

MORELL [surprised] A champagne supper! That was very 
handsome. Was it my eloquence that produced all this ex- 
travagance ? 

LEXY [rhetorically] Your eloquence, and Mr Burgess’s 
goodness of heart. [With a fresh burst of exhilaration] And 
what a very fine fellow the chairman is, MoreU ! He came to 
supper with us. 

MORELL [with long drawn significance ^ looking at Burgess] 
0-o-o-h! the chairman. Now I understand. 

> Burgess covers with a deprecatory cough a lively satisfaction 
with his own diplomatic cunning, Lexy folds his arms and leans 
against the head of the sofa in a high-spirited attitude after 
nearly losing his balance, Candida comes in withglasses, lemons^ 
and a jug of hot water on a tray, 

CANDIDA. Who will have some lemonade ? You know our 
rules: total abstinence. [She puts the tray on the table ^ and 
takes up the lemon squeezer, looking enquiringly round at them], 

MORELL, No use, dear. Theyve all had champagne. Pross 
has broken her pledge. 

CANDIDA [to Proserpine] You dont mean to say youve 
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been drinking champagne ! 

PROSERPINE \stubbornly\ Yes I do. I’m only a beer tee- 
totaller, not a champagne teetotaller. I dont like beer. Are 
there any letters for me to answer, Mr Morell ? 

MORELL. No more to-night. 

PROSERPINE. Very well. Goodnight, everybody. 

LEXY [gallantly\ Had I not better see you home. Miss 
Garnett } 

PROSERPINE. No thank you. I shant trust myself with 
anybody tonight. I wish I hadnt taken any of that stuff. [ She 
takes uncertain aim at the door; dashes at it; and barely escapes 
without disaster]. 

BURGESS [indignantly] Stuff indeed! That gurl dunno 
what champagne is 1 Pommery and Greeno at twelve and six 
a bottle. She took two glasses amost straight horff. 

MORELL [anxious about her] Go and look after her, Lexy. 

LEXY [alarmed] But if she should really be — Suppose 
she began to sing in the street, or anything of that sort. 

MORELL. Just so: she may. Thats why youd better see her 
safely home. 

CANDIDA. Do, Lexy: theres a good fellow. [She shakes his 
hand and pushes him gently to the door]. 

LEXY. It’s evidently my duty to go. I hope it may not be 
necessary. Goodnight, Mrs Morell. [To the rest] Good- 
night. [He goes. Candida shuts the door], 

BURGESS. He was gushin with hextra piety hisself arter 
two sips. People carnt drink like they huseter. [Bustling 
across to the hearth\ Well, James: it’s time to lock up. Mr 
Morchbanks: shall I ave the pleasure of your company for 
a bit o the way ome? 

MARCHBANKS [offrightcdly] Yes: I’d better go. [He hur- 
ries towards the door; but Candida places herself before ity 
barring his way\. 

CANDIDA [with quiet authority] You sit down. Youre not 
going yet. 

MARCHBANKS [quailing] No: I — I didnt mean to. [He 
sits down abjectly on the sofa]. 
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CANDIDA. Mr Marchbanks will stay the night with us, 
papa. 

BURGESS. Oh well, ril say goodnight. So long, James. 
[He shakes hands with Morell^ and goes over to Eugene], Make 
em give you a nightlight by your bed, Mr Morchbanks: itll 
comfort you if you wake up in the night with a touch of that 
complaint of yores. Goodnight. 

MARCHBANKS. Thank you: I will. Goodnight, Mr Bur- 
gess. [They shake hands, Burgess goes to the door], 

CANDIDA [intercepting Morell^ who is following Burgess] 
Stay here, dear: I’ll put on papa’s coat for him. [She goes out 
with Burgess], 

MARCHBANKS [rising and stealing over to Morell] Morell: 
theres going to be a terrible scene. Arnt you afraid? 

MORELL. Not in the least. 

MARCHBANKS. I never envied you your courage before. 
[He puts his hand appealingly on MorelVs forearm]. Stand by 
me, wont you? 

MORELL [casting him off resolutely] Each for himself, 
Eugene. She must choose between us now. 

Candida returns, Eugene creeps back to the sofa like a guilty 
schoolboy, 

CANDIDA [between them^ addressing Eugene] Are you 
sorry ? 

MARCHBANKS [earnestly] Yes. Heartbroken. 

CANDIDA. Well then, you are forgiven. Now go off to bed 
like a good little boy: I want to talk to James about you. 

MARCHBANKS [rising in great consternation] Oh, I cant do 
that, Morell. I must be here. I’ll not go away. Tell her. 

CANDIDA [her suspicions confirmed] Tell me what? [His 
eyes avoid hers furtively. She turns and mutely transf ers the ques^ 
tion to Morell], 

MORELL [bracinghimselfforthe catastrophe] I have nothing 
to tell her, except [here his voice deepens to a measured and 
mournful tenderness] that she is my greatest treasure on earth 
— if she is really mine. 

CANDIDA [coldly^ offended by his yielding to his orator s in- 
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stinct and treating her as if she were the audience at the Guild 
of St Matthew] I am sure Eugene can say no less, if that 
is all. 

MARCHBANKS {discouraged] Morell: she’s laughing at us. 

MORELL {with a quick touch of temper] There is nothing to 
laugh at. Are you laughing at us, Candida? 

CANDIDA {with quiet anger] Eugene is very quick-witted, 
James. I hope I am going to laugh; but I am not sure that I 
am not going to be very angry. {She goes to the fireplace^ and 
stands there leaningwith her arms on the mantlepiece^and her foot 
onthefender^ whilst Eugene steals to Morell and plucks him by the 
sleeve], 

MARCHBANKS {whispering Stop, Morell. Dont let us say 
anything. 

MORELL {pushing Eugene away without deigning to look at 
him] I hope you dont mean that as a threat, Candida. 

CANDIDA {with emphatic warning Take care, James. 
Eugene: I asked you to go. Are you going? 

MORELL {putting his foot down] He shall not go. I wish 
him to remain. 

MARCHBANKS. Fll go. I’ll do whatever you want. \He 
turns to the door]. 

CANDIDA. Stop! {He obeys]. Didnt you hear James say 
he wished you to stay ? J ames is master here. Dont you know 
that? 

MARCHBANKS {flushing with a young poefs rage against 
tyranny] By what right is he master ? 

CANDIDA {quietly] Tell him, James. 

MORELL {taken aback] My dear: I dont know of any right 
that makes me master. I assert no such right. 

CANDIDA {with infinite reproach\ You dont know! Oh, 
J ames ! James 1 {To Eugene^ musingly] I wonder do you under- 
stand, Eugene! {He shakes his head helplessly y not daring to 
look at her]. No: youre too young. Well, I give you leave 
to stay: to stay and learn. {She comes away from the hearth 
and places herself between them]. Now, James! whats the 
matter? Come: tell me. 
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MARCHBANKS {whispcringtremulously across to hiw\ Dont. 

CANDIDA. Come. Out with it! 

MORELL [s/owly] I meant to prepare your mind carefully, 
Candida, so as to prevent misunderstanding. 

CANDIDA. Yes, dear: I am sure you did. But never mind: 
I shant misunderstand. 

MORELL. Well — er — [he hesitates^ unable to find the long 
explanation which he supposed to be available\. 

CANDIDA. Well? 

MORELL [blurting it out baldly\ Eugene declares that you 
arein love with him. 

MARCHBANKS [frantically^ No, no, no, no, never. I did 
not, Mrs Morell: it’s not true. I said I loved you. I said I 
understood you, and that he couldnt. And it was not after 
what passed there before the fire that I spoke: it was not, on 
my word. It was this morning. 

CANDIDA [enlightened] This morning ! 

MARCHBANKS. Yes. [He looks at her y pleading for credence^ 
and then adds simply] That was what was the matter with my 
collar. 

CANDIDA. Your collar? [Suddenly taking in his meaning 
she turns to Morell y shocked]. Oh, James: did you — [she 
stops] ? 

MORELL [ashamed] You know, Candida, that I have a 
temper to struggle with. And he said [shuddering that you 
despised me in your heart. 

CANDIDA [turning quickly on Eugene] Did you say that? 

MARCHBANKS [terrified] No. 

CANDIDA [almost fiercely] Then James has just told me a 
falsehood. Is that what you mean ? 

MARCHBANKS. No, no: I — I — [desperately] it was David’s 
wife. And it wasnt at home : it was when she saw him dancing 
before all the people. 

MORELL [taking the cue with a debater's adroitness] Dan- 
cing before all the people, Candida; and thinking he was 
moving their hearts by his mission when they were only 
suffering from — Prossy’s complaint. [She is about to protest: 
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he raises his hand to silence her\ Dont try to look indignant^ 
Candida — 

CANDIDA. Try! 

MORELL \continuin^ Eugene was right. As you told me 
a few hours after, he is always right. He said nothing that 
you did not say far better yourself. He is the poet, who sees 
everything; and I am the poor parson, who understands 
nothing. 

CANDIDA {remorsefully\ Do you mind what is said by a 
foolish boy, because I said something like it in jest? 

MORELL. That foolish boy can speak with the inspiration 
of a child and the cunning of a serpent. He has claimed that 
you belong to him and not to me; and, rightly or wrongly, I 
have come to fear that it may be true. I will not go about tor- 
tured with doubts and suspicions. I will not live with you 
and keep a secret from you. I will not suffer the intolerable 
degradation of jealousy. We have agreed — he and I — that 
you shall choose between us now. I await your decision. 

CANDIDA [slowly rccoUing a stepy her heart hardened by his 
rhetoric in spite of the sincere feeling behind it\ Oh! I am to 
choose, am I ? I suppose it is quite settled that I must belong 
to one or the other. 

MORELL [firmly\ Quite. You must choose definitely. 

MARCHBANKS [anxiously\ Morell: you dont understand. 
She means that she belongs to herself. 

CANDIDA [turning on him\ I mean that, and a good deal 
more. Master Eugene, as you will both find out presently. 
And pray, my lords and masters, what have you to offer for 
my choice? I am up for auction, it seems. What do you bid, 
James? 

MORELL [reproachfully\ Cand — [He breaks down: his eyes 
and throat fill with tears: the orator becomes a wounded animal]. 
I cant speak — 

CANDIDA [impulsively going to him] Ah, dearest — 

MARCHBANKS [in wUd alarm] Stop: it’s not fair. You 
musnt shew her that you suffer, Morell. I am on the rack 
too; but I am not crying. 
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MORELL {rallying all his forces] Yes : you are right. It is not 
for pity that I am bidding. [He disengages himself from 
Candida]. 

CANDIDA [retreating^ chilled] I beg your pardon, James: 

I did not mean to touch you. I am waiting to hear your bid. 

MORELL [with proud humility] I have nothing to offer you 
but my strength for your defence, my honesty for your 
surety, my ability and industry for your livelihood, and my 
authority and position for your dignity. That is all it be- 
comes a man to offer to a woman. 

CANDIDA [ quite quietly] And you, Eugene? What do you 
offer? 

MARCHBANKs. My Weakness. My desolation. My heart’s 
need. 

CANDIDA [impressed] Thats a good bid, Eugene. Now I 
know how to make my choice. 

She pauses and looks curiously from one to the other ^ as if 
weighing them. Morell^ whose lofty confidence has changed into 
heartbreaking dread at Eugene^ s bidy loses all power of conceal- 
ing his anxiety. Eugene y strung to the highest tensiony does not 
move a muscle. 

MORELL [in a suffocated voice: the appeal burstingfrom the 
depths of his anguish\ Candida! 

MARCHBANKS [aside y in a flash of contempt] Coward! 

CANDIDA [significantly] I give myself to the weaker of the 
two. 

Eugene divines her meaning at once: his face whitens like 
steel in a furnace. 

MORELL [bowing his head with the calm of collapse] I accept 
your sentence, Candida. 

CANDIDA. Do you Understand, Eugene? 

MARCHBANKS. Oh, I feel I’m lost. He cannot bear the 
burden. 

MORELL [incredulously yraisinghis head and voice withcomic 
abruptness] Do you mean me, Candida? 

CANDIDA [smiling a little] Let us sit and talk comfortably 
over it like three friends. [To Morell] Sit down, dear. [Morelly 
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quite lost^ takes the chair from the fireside: the children's chair]. 
Bring me that chair, Eugene. {She indicates the easy chair. 
He fetches it silently^ even with something like cold strength^ and 
places it next Morell^ a little behind him. She sits down. He takes 
the visitor s chair himself^ and sits^ inscrutable. When they are 
all settled she begins^ throwing a spell of quietness on them by 
her calm^ sane^ tender tone]. You remember what you told 
me about yourself, Eugene: how nobody has cared for you 
since your old nurse died: how those clever fashionable 
sisters and successful brothers of yours were your mother’s 
and father’s pets: how miserable you were at Eton: how 
your father is trying to starve you into returning to Oxford: 
how you have had to live without comfort or welcorpe or 
refuge: always lonely, and nearly always disliked and mis- 
understood, poor boy! 

MARCHBANKS {faithful to the nobility of his lot] I had my 
books. I had Nature. And at last I met you. 

CANDIDA. Never mind that just at present. Now I want 
you to look at this other boy here: my boy! spoiled from 
his cradle. We go once a fortnight to see his parents. You 
should come with us, Eugene, to see the pictures of the 
hero of that household. James as a baby! the most wonderful 
of all babies. James holding his first school prize, won at the 
ripe age of eight! James as the captain of his eleven! James 
in his first frock coat! James under all sorts of glorious cir- 
cumstances! You know how strong he is (I hope he didnt 
hurt you): how clever he is: how happy. {With deepening 
gravity] Ask James’s mother and his three sisters what it 
cost to save James the trouble of doing anything but be 
strong and clever and happy. Ask me what it costs to be 
James’s mother and three sisters and wife and mother to his 
children all in one. Ask Prossy and Maria how troublesome 
the house is even when we have no visitors to help us to slice 
the onions. Ask the tradesmen who want to worry James and 
spoil his beautiful sermons who it is that puts them ofF. 
When there is money to give, he gives it: when there is 
money to refuse, I refuse it. I build a castle of comfort and 
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indulgence and love for him, and stand sentinel always to 
keep little vulgar cares out. I make him master here, though 
he does not know it, and could not tell you a moment ago 
how it came to be so. \lVith sweet irony\ And when he thought 
I might go away with you, his only anxiety was — what 
should become of m e ! And to tempt me to stay he offered me 
{leaning/ orward to stroke his hair caressingly ateachphrase\ h i s 
strength for my defence! his industry for my livelihood! his 
dignity for my position! his — {relenting ah, I am mixing up 
your beautiful cadences and spoiling them, am I not, dar- 
ling ? [She lays her cheek fondly against his\ 

MORELL [quite overcome^ kneeling beside her chair and em- 
bracingherwithboyish ingenuousness] It's all true, every word. 
What I am you have made me with the labor of your hands 
and the love of your heart. You are my wife, my mother, my 
sisters: you are the sum of all loving care to me. 

CANDIDA [in his arms^ smilingy to Eugene] Am I your 
mother and sisters to you, Eugene? 

MARCHBANKS [rising with a fierce gesture of disgust] Ah, 
never. Out, then, into the night with me! 

CANDIDA [rising quickly] You are not going like that, 
Eugene ? 

MARCHBANKS \with the ring of a man^s voice — no longer a 
boy s — in the words] I know the hour when it strikes. I am 
impatient to do what must be done. 

MORELL [who has also risen] Candida: dont let him do 
anything rash. 

CANDIDA [confidenty smiling at Eugene] Oh, there is no 
fear. He has learnt to live without happiness. 

MARCHBANKS. I no longer desire happiness: life is nobler 
than that. Parson James : I give you my happiness with both 
hands: I love you because you have filled the heart of the 
woman I loved. Goodbye. [He goes towards the door], 

CANDIDA. One last word. [He stops y but without turning to 
her. She goes to him]. How old are you, Eugene ? ^ 

MARCHBANKS. As old as the world now. This morning I 
was eighteen. 
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CANDIDA. Eighteen! Will you, for my sake, make a little 
poem out of the two sentences I am going to say to you ? And 
will you promise to repeat it to yourself whenever you think 
of me? 

MARCHBANKS [without movin^ Say the sentences. 

CANDIDA. When I am thirty, she will be forty-five. When 
I am sixty, she will be seventy-five. 

MARCHBANKS [turning to her] In a hundred years, we shall 
be the same age. But I have a better secret than that in my 
heart. Let me go now. The night outside grows impatient. 

CANDIDA, Goodbye. [She takes his face in her hands; and 
as he divines her intention and falls on his knees ^ she kisses his 
forehead. Then he flies out into the night. She turns to Mgrell^ 
holding out her arms to him[. Ah, James 1 

They embrace. But they do not know the secret in the poet's 
heart. 
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THE DEVIL’S DISCIPLE 


ACT I 

AT the most wretched hour between a black night and a 
ZJm wintry morning in the year 1777, Mrs Dudgeon, of 
■A. \^New Hampshire, is sittingup in the kitchen and general 
dwelling room of her farm house on the outskirts of the town of 
W ebsterbridge. She is not a prepossessing woman. No woman 
looks her best after sitting up all night; andMrs Dudgeon's face, 
even at its best, is grimly trenched by the channels into which the 
barren forms and observances of a dead Puritanism can pen a 
bitter temper and a fierce pride. She is an elderly matron who has 
worked hard and got nothing by it except dominion and detesta- 
tion in her sordid home, and an unquestioned reputation for piety 
and respectability among her neighbors, to whom drink and de- 
bauchery are still so much more tempting than religion and recti- 
tude, that they conceive goodness simply as self-denial. This con- 
ception is easily extended to other s-denial, and finally generalized 
as covering anything disagreeable. So Mrs Dudgeon, being ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable, is held to be exceedingly good. Short of flat 
felony, she enjoys complete license exceptf or amiable weaknesses 
of any sort, and is consequently, without knowing it, the most 
licentious woman in the parish on the strength of never having 
broken the seventh commandment or missed a Sunday at the 
Presbyterian church. 

The year is the one in which the passions roused by the 
breaking-oiff of the American colonies from England, more by 
their own weight than their own will, boiled up to shooting point, 
the shootingbeing idealized to the English mind as suppression of 
rebellion and maintenance ofBritishdominion, and to the Ameri- 
can as defence of liberty, resistance to tyranny, and self-sacrifice 
on the altar of the Rights of Man. Into the merits of these ideal- 
izations it is not here necessary to inquire: suffice it to say, without 
prejudice, that they have convinced both Americans and English 
that the most highminded course for them to pursue is to kill as 
many of one another as possible, and that military operations to 
that end are in full swing, morally supported by confidentrequests 
from the clergy of both sides for the blessing of God on their arms. 
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Under such circumstances many other women besides this dis^ 
agreeable Mrs Dudgeon find themselves sitting up all night wait- 
ingfor news. Like her^ too^ they Jail asleep towards morning at 
the risk of nodding themselves into the kitchen fire. Mrs Dudgeon 
sleeps with a shawl over her head^ and her feet on a broad fender 
of iron laths ^ the step of the domestic altarofthe fireplace^ with its 
huge hobs and boiler^ and its hinged arm above the smoky mantel- 
shelf for roasting. The plain kitchen table is opposite the fire^ at 
her elbow^ with a candle on it in a tin sconce. Her chair ^ like all 
the others intheroom^ is uncushioned and unpainted; but as it has 
a round railed back and a seat conventionally moulded to the 
sitter s curves^ it is comparatively a chair of state. The room has 
three doors ^ one on the same side as the fireplace^ near the corner^ 
leadingto the best bedroom; one^ at the opposite end of the opposite 
wall^ leading to the scullery and washhouse; and the housedoor^ 
with its latchy heavy locky and clumsy wooden bar^ in the front 
wally between the window in its middle and the corner next the 
bedroom door. Between the door and the window a rack of pegs 
suggests to the deductive observer that the men of the house are all 
awayy as there are no hats or coats on them. On the other side of 
the window the clock hangs on a naily with its white wooden dialy 
black iron weights y and brass pendulum. Between the clock and 
the corner y a big cupboardy lockedy stands on a dwarf dresser full 
of common crockery. 

On the side opposite the fireplacey between the door and the 
corner y a shamelessly ugly black horsehair sofa stands against the 
wall. An inspection of its stridulous surface shews that Mrs 
Dudgeon is not alone. A girl of sixteen or seventeen has fallen 
asleep on it. She is a wildy timid looking creature with black hair 
and tanned skin. Her frocky a scanty garmenty is renty weather- 
stainedy berrystainedy and by no means scrupulously clean. It 
hangs on her with a freedom whichy taken with her brown legs 
and bare feety suggests no great stock of underclothing. 

S uddenly there comes a tapping at the doory not loud enough to 
wake the sleepers. Then knockingy which disturbs Mrs Dudgeon 
a little. Finally the latch is triedy whereupon she springs up ai 
once. 
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MRS DUDGEON [threateningly] Well, why dont you open 
the door ? [She sees that the girl is asleep, and immediately raises 
a clamor of heartfelt vexation]. Well, dear, dear me! Now this 
is — [shaking her] wake up, wake up: do you hear? 

THE GIRL [sitting «p] What is it ? 

MRS DUDGEON. Wake up; and be ashamed of yourself, 
you unfeeling sinful girl, falling asleep like that, and your 
father hardly cold in his grave. 

THE GIRL \half asleep still] I didnt mean to. I dropped 
off— 

MRS DUDGEON [cutting her short] Oh yes, youve plenty of 
excuses, I daresay. Dropped off! [Fiercely, as the knocking re- 
commences] Why dont you get up and let you uncle in ? after 
me waiting up all night for him 1 [She pushes her rudely off the 
sofa]. There: I’ll open the door: much good you are to wait 
up. Go and mend that fire a bit. 

The girl, cowed and wretched, goes to the fire and puts a log 
on. Mrs Dudgeon unbars the door and opens it, letting into the 
stuffy kitchen a little of the freshness and a great deal of the chill 
of the dawn, also her second son Christy, a fattish, stupid,fair- 
haired, roundfaced man of about 22, muffled in a plaid shawl 
and grey overcoat. He hurries, shivering, to the fire, leavingMrs 
Dudgeon to shut the door. 

CHRISTY [at the fire] F — f — fl but it is cold. [Seeing the 
girl, and staring lumpishly at her] Why, who are you? 

THE GIRL [shyly] Essie. 

MRS DUDGEON. Oh, you may well ask. [To Essie] Go to 
your room, child, and lie down, since you havnt feeling 
enough to keep you awake. Your history isnt fit for your 
own ears to hear. 

ESSIE. I — 

MRS DUDGEON [peremptorily] Dont answer me. Miss; but 
shew your obedience by doing what I tell you. [Essie, almost 
in tears, crosses the room to the door near the sffd]. And dont 
forget your prayers. [Essie goes out]. She’d have gone to bed 
last night just as if nothing had happened if I’d let her. 

CHRISTY [phlegmatically] Well, she cant be expected to 
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feel Uncle Peter’s death like one of the family. 

MRS DUDGEON. What are you talking about, child? Isnt 
she his daughter — the punishment of his wickedness and 
shame ? {She assaults her chair by sitting down]. 

CHRISTY [staring] Uncle Peter’s daughter ! 

MRS DUDGEON. Why else should she be here? D’ye think 
Ive not had enough trouble and care put upon me bringing 
up my own girls, let alone you and your good-for-nothing 
brother, without having your uncle’s bastards — 

CHRISTY [interrupting her with an apprehensive glance at 
the door by which Essie went out] Sh ! She may hear you. 

MRS DUDGEON [raising her voice] Let her hear me. People 
who fear God dont fear to give the devil’s work its .right 
name. [Christy, soullessly indi_fferent to the strife of Good and 
Evil, stares at the fire, warming himself]. Well, how long are 
you going to stare there like a stuck pig? What news have 
you for me? 

CHRISTY [taking off his hat and shawl and going to the rack 
to hang them up] The minister is to break the news to you. 
He’ll be here presently. 

MRS DUDGEON. Break what news? 

CHRISTY [standing on tiptoe, from boyish habit, to hang his 
hat up, though he is quite tall enough to reach the peg, andspeak- 

ingwithcallous placidity, consideringthe nature of the announce- 
ment] Father’s dead too. 

MRS DUDGEON [stupent] Your father! 

CHRISTY [sulkily, coming back to the fire and warming him- 
self again, attending much more to the fire than to his mother] 
Well, it’s not my fault. When we got to Nevinstown we 
found him ill in bed. He didnt know us at first. The minister 
sat up with him and sent me away. He died in the night. 

MRS DUDGEON [bursting into dry angry tears] Well, I do 
think this is hard on me— very hard on me. His brother, 
that was a disgrace to us all his life, gets hanged on the public 
gallows as a rebel; and your father, instead of staying at 
home where hi** duty was, with his own family, goes after 
him and dies, leaving everything on my shoulders. After 
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sending this girl to me to take care of, too! [She plucks her 
shawl vexedly over her ears\. It’s sinful, so it is: downright 
sinful. 

CHRISTY [with a slow, bovine cheerfulness, after a pause] I 
think it’s going to be a fine morning, after all. 

MRS DUDGEON [railing at him] A fine morning 1 And your 
father newly dead ! Wheres your feelings, child ? 

CHRISTY [obstinately] Well, I didnt mean any harm. I 
suppose a man may make a remark about the weather even 
if his father’s dead. 

MRS DUDGEON [bitterly] A nice comfort my children are 
to me ! One son a fool, and the other a lost sinner thats left 
his home to live with smugglers and gypsies and villains, the 
scum of the earth! 

Someone knocks. 

CHRISTY [without moving That’s the minister. 

MRS DUDGEON [sharpl^ Well, arnt you going to let Mr 
Anderson in ? 

Christy goes sheepishly to the door. Mrs "Dudgeon buries her 
face in her hands, as it is her duty as a widow to be overcome with 
grief. Christy opens the door, and admits the minister, Anthony 
Anderson, a shrewd, genial, ready Presbyterian divine of about 
JO, with something of the authority ofhisprofession in his bear- 
ing. But it is an altogether secular authority , sweetened by a con- 
ciliatory, sensible manner not at all suggestive of a quite thorough- 
going other-worldliness. He is a strong, healthy man too, with a 
thick sanguine neck; and his keen, cheerful mouth cuts into some- 
what fleshy corners. No doubt an excellent parson, but still a man 
capable of making the most of this world, and perhaps a little 
apologetically conscious of getting on better with it than a sound 
Presbyterian ought. 

ANDERSON [to Christy, at the door, looking at Mrs Dudgeon 
whilst he takes of his cloak] Have you told her? 

CHRISTY. She made me. [He shuts the door; yawns; and 
loafs across to the sofa, where he sits down and presently drops of 
to sleep]. 

Anderson looks compassionately at Mrs Dudgeon. Then he 
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hangs his cloak and hat on the rack. Mrs Dudgeon dries her eyes 
and looks up at him. 

ANDERSON. Sister: the Lord has laki his hand very heavily 
upon you. 

MRS DUDGEON \with intensely recalcitrant resignation] It’s 
His will, I suppose; and I must bow to it. But I do think 
it hard. What call had Timothy to go to Springtown, and 
remind everybody that he belonged to a man that was being 
hanged? — and [spitefully] that deserved it, if ever a man did. 

ANDERSON [gently] They were brothers, Mrs Dudgeon. 

MRS DUDGEON. Timothy never acknowledged him as his 
brother after we were married: he had too much respect for 
me to insult me with such a brother. Would such a selfish 
wretch as Peter have come thirty miles to see Timothy 
hanged, do you think? Not thirty yards, not he. However, 
I must bear my cross as best I may: least said is soonest 
mended. 

ANDERSON [very grave, coming down to the fire to stand with 
his back to it] Your eldest son was present at the execution, 
Mrs Dudgeon. 

MRS DUDGEON [disagreeably surprised] Richard ? 

ANDERSON [nodding Yes. 

MRS DUDGEON [vindictively] Let it be a warning to him. 
He may end that way himself, the wicked, dissolute, godless 
— [she suddenly stops; her voice fails; and she asks, with evident 
dread] Did Timothy see him ? 

ANDERSON. YcS. 

MRS DUDGEON [holding her breath] Well? 

ANDERSON. He only saw him in the crowd: they did not 
speak. [Mrs Dudgeon, greatly relieved, exhales the pent up 
breath and sits at her ease agairi\. Your husband was greatly 
touched and impressed by his brother’s awful death. [Mrs 
Dudgeon sneers. Anderson breaks of to demand with some in- 
dignation] Well, wasnt it only natural, Mrs Dudgeon ? He 
softened towards his prodigal son in that moment. He sent 
for him to come to see him. 

MRS DUDGEON [her alarm renewed] Sent for Richard! 
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ANDERSON. Yes; but Richard would not come. He sent 
his father a message; but I’m sorry to say it was a wicked 
message — an awful message. 

MRS DUDGEON. What was it? 

ANDERSON. That he would stand by his wicked uncle and 
stand against his good parents, in this world and the next. 

MRS DUDGEON \i'mplacably\ He will be punished for it. 
He will be punished for it — in both worlds. 

ANDERSON. That is not in our hands, Mrs Dudgeon. 

MRS DUDGEON. Did I say it was, Mr Anderson? We are 
told that the wicked shall be punished. Why should we do 
our duty and keep God’s law if there is to be no difference 
made between us and those who follow their own likings 
and dislikings, and make a jest of us and of their Maker’s 
word? 

ANDERSON. Well, Richard’s earthly father has been 
merciful to him ; and his heavenly judge is the father of us all. 

MRS DUDGEON \f Or getting her selj\ Richard’s earthly father 
was a softheaded — 

ANDERSON \shocked\ Oh! 

MRS DUDGEON \with a touch of shameY^ I am Richard’s 
mother. If I am against him who has any right to be for him? 
[Trying to conciliate hini\ Wont you sit down, Mr Anderson ? 
I should have asked you before; but I’m so troubled. 

ANDERSON. Thank you. [He takes a chair from beside the 
fireplace, and turns it so that he can sit comfortably at the fire. 
When he is seated he adds, in the tone of a man who knows that he 
is opening a difficult subject] Has Christy told you about the 
new will? 

MRS DUDGEON [all her fears returning The new will ! Did 
Timothy — ? [4$'^^ breaks offi, gasping, unable to complete the 
question]. 

ANDERSON. Yes. In his last hours he changed his mind. 

MRS DUDGEON [white with intense rage\ And you let him 
rob me? 

ANDERSON. I had no power to prevent him giving what 
was his to his own son. 
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MRS DUDGEON. He had nothing of his own. His money 
was the money I brought him as my marriage portion. It 
was for me to deal with my own money and my own son. He 
dare not have done it if I had been with him; and well he 
knew it. That was why he stole away like a thief to take ad- 
vantage of the law to rob me by making a new will behind 
my back. The more shame on you, Mr Anderson, — you, a 
minister of the gospel — to act as his accomplice in such a 
crime. 

ANDERSON I will take no offence at what you say 

in the first bitterness of your grief. 

MRS DUDGEON {contemptuously\ Grief! 

ANDERSON. Well, of your disappointment, if you can find 
it in your heart to think that the better word. 

MRS DUDGEON. My heart! My heart! And since when, 
pray, have you begun to hold up our hearts as trustworthy 
guides for us } 

ANDERSON {rather guiltily] I — er — 

MRS DUDGEON [vehemently] Dont lie, Mr Anderson. We 
are told that the heart of man is deceitful above all things, 
and desperately wicked. My heart belonged, not to Timothy, 
but to that poor wretched brother of his that has just ended 
his days with a rope round his neck — aye, to Peter Dudgeon. 
You know it; old Eli Hawkins, the man to whose pulpit you 
succeeded, though you are not worthy to loose his shoe 
latchet, told it you when he gave over our souls into your 
charge. He warned me and strengthened me against my 
heart, and made me marry a Godfearing man — as he thought. 
What else but that discipline has made me the woman 1 am ? 
And you, you, who followed your heart in your marriage, 
you talk to me of what I find in my heart. Go home to your 
pretty wife, man; and leave me to my prayers. [She turns 
from him and leans with her elbows on the table ^ brooding over 
her wrongs and taking no further notice of him]. 

ANDERSON [willing enough to escape] The Lord forbid 
that 1 should come between you and the source of all com- 
fort ! [H e goes to the rack for his coat and hat]. 
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MRS DUDGEON [without looking at him\ The Lord will 
know what to forbid and what to allow without your help. 

ANDERSON. And whom to forgive, I hope — Eli Hawkins 
and myself, if we have ever set up our preaching against His 
law. \He fastens his cloak^ and is now ready to go]. Just one 
word — on necessary business, Mrs Dudgeon. There is the 
reading of the will to be gone through; and Richard has a 
right to be present. He is in the town; but he has the grace 
to say that he does not want to force himself in here. 

MRS DUDGEON. He shall come here. Does he expect us 
to leave his father’s house for his convenience ? Let them all 
come, and come quickly, and go quickly. They shall not 
make the will an excuse to shirk half their day’s work. I 
shall be ready, never fear. 

ANDERSON [coming back a step or two] Mrs Dudgeon: I 
used to have some little influence with you. When did I 
lose it? 

MRS DUDGEON [stUl without turning to him] When you 
married for love. Now youre answered. 

ANDERSON. Yes: I am answered. [He goes outy musing. 

MRS DUDGEON [to herself, thinking of her husband] Thief! 
Thief!! [She shakes herself anp-ily out of her chair; throws back 
the shawl from her head; and sets to work to prepare the room for 
the reading of the will, beginning by replacing Anderson’ s chair 
against the wall, and pushing back her own to the window. Then 
she calls, in her hard, driving, wrathful way] Christy. 
answer: he is fast asleep]. Christy. [She shakes him roughly]. 
Get up out of that; and be ashamed of yourself— sleeping, 
and your father dead! returns to the table; puts the candle 
on the mantelshelf; and takes frjom the table drawer a red table 
cloth which she spreads]. 

CHRISTY [rising reluctantly] Well, do you suppose we are 

never going to sleep until we are out of mourning? 

MRS DUDGEON. I want none of your sulks. Here: help me 
to set this table. [They place the table in the middle of the room, 
with Christy’s end towards the fireplace and Mrs Dudgeon s to- 
wards the sofa. Christy drops the table as soon as possible, and 
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goes to the fire^ leaving his mother to make the final adjustments 
of its position]. We shall have the minister back here with the 
lawyer and all the family to read the will before you have 
done toasting yourself. Go and wake that girl; and then 
light the stove in the shed; you cant have your breakfast 
here. And mind you wash yourself, and make yourself fit to 
receive the company. {She punctuates these orders by going to 
the cupboard; unlocking it; and producing a decanter of winey 
which has no doubt stood there untouched since the last state occa- 
sion in the family ^ and some glasses ^ which she sets on the table, 
dlso two green ware plates ^ on one of which she puts a barnbrack 
with a knife beside it. On the other she shakes some biscuits out of 
a tiny putting back one or twOy and counting the r^j/J.^Now 
mind: there are ten biscuits there: let there be ten there 
when I come back after dressing myself. And keep your 
fingers off the raisins in that cake. And tell Essie the same. 
I suppose I can trust you to bring in the case of stuffed birds 
without breaking the glass ? [She replaces the tin in the cup- 
board y which she locks y pocketing the key carefully], 

CHRISTY [lingering at the fire] Youd better put the ink- 
stand instead, for the lawyer. 

MRS DUDGEON. Thats no answer to make to me, sir. Go 
and do as youre told. {Christy turns sullenly to obey]. Stop: 
take down that shutter before you go, and let the daylight 
in: you cant expect me to do all the heavy work of the house 
with a great lout like you idling about. 

Christy takes the window bar out of its clamps y and puts it 
aside; then opens the shutter y shewing the grey morning, Mrs 
Dudgeon takes the sconce from the mantelshelf; blows out the 
candle; extinguishes thesnufi bypinchingitwithher fingers y first 
Ucklnjthem for tfie;purpo5e; anrfrej)/ace5 the sconce on the shelf ^ 

CHRISTY \Iooki?ig through the window] Hcre^s the minis- 
ter’s wife. 

MRS DUDGEON [dispkased] What ! Is she coming here ? 

CHRISTY. Yes. 

MRS DUDGEON. What does she want troubling me at this 
hour^ before I am properly dressed to receive people? 
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CHRISTY. Youd better ask her. 

MRS DUDGEON [threateningly] Youd better keep a civil 
tongue in your head. [He goes sulkily towards the door. She 
comes after him plying him with instructions]. Tell that girl to 
come to me as soon as she’s had her breakfast. And tell her 
to make herself fit to be seen before the people. [Christy goes 
out and slams the door in her face]. Nice manners, that ! [Some^ 
one knocks at the house door: she turns and cries inhospitably] 
Come in. [Judith Anderson^ the minister s wife^ comes in. 
Judith is more than twenty years younger than her husband^ 
though she will never be as young as he in vitality. She is pretty 
and proper and ladylike^ and has been admired and petted into 
an opinion of herself sufficiently favorable to give her a self- 
assurance which serves her instead of strength. She has a pretty 
taste in dress ^ and in her face the pretty lines of a sentimental 
character formed by dreams. Even her little self-complacency is 
pretty^ like a child's vanity. Rather a pathetic creature to any 
sympathetic observer who knows how rough a place the world is. 
One feels ^ on the whole ^ that Anderson might have chosen worse ^ 
and that she^ needing protection^ could not have chosen better]. 
Oh, it’s you, is it, Mrs Anderson ? 

JUDITH [very politely — almost patronizingly] Yes. Can I 
do anything for you, Mrs Dudgeon? Can I help to get the 
place ready before they come to read the will ? 

MRS DUDGEON [stiffiy] Thank you, Mrs Anderson, my 
house is always ready for anyone to come into. 

MRS ANDERSON [with complacent amiability] Yes, indeed it 
is. Perhaps you had rather I did not intrude on you just now. 

MRS DUDGEON. Oh, One more or Jess will make no dif- 
ference this morning, Mrs Anderson. Now that youre here, 
youd better stay. If you wouldnt mind shutting the door! 

smiles, implying “How stupid of me!” and shuts it with 
an exasperating air of doing something pretty and becoming. 
Thats better. I must go and tidy myself a bit. I suppose you 
dont mind stopping here to receive anyone that comes until 

I’m ready. , , • i 

JUDITH \graciously giving her leave] Oh yeSj certainly. 
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Leave that to me, Mrs Dudgeon; and take your time. [5*^^ 
hangs her cloak and bonnet on the racl^. 

MRS DUDGEON \half Sneering I thought that would be 
more in your way than getting the house ready. [Essie comes 
hack]. Oh, here you are! [Severely] Come here: let me see 
you. [Essie timidly goes to her, Mrs Dudgeon takes her roughly 
by the arm and pulls her round to inspect the results of her attempt 
to clean and tidy herself — results which shew little practice and 
less conviction]. Mm! Thats what you call doing your hair 
properly, I suppose. It’s easy to see what you are, and how 
you were brought up. [She throws her arm away^ and goes on^ 
peremptorily] Now you listen to me and do as youre told. 
You sit down there in the corner by the fire; and when the 
company comes dont dare to speak until youre spoken to. 
[Essie creeps away to the fireplace]. Your father’s people had 
better see you and know youre there: theyre as much bound 
to keep you from starvation as I am. At any rate they might 
help. But let me have no chattering and making free with 
them, as if you were their equal. Do you hear? 

ESSIE. Yes. 

^ MRS DUDGEON. Well, then go and do as youre told. 
[Essie sits down miserably on the corner of the fender furthest 
from the door]. Never mind her, Mrs Anderson: you know 
who she is and what she is. If she gives you any trouble, just 
tell me; and I’ll settle accounts with her. [Mrs Dudgeon goes 
into the bedroom^ shutting the door sharply behind her as if even 
it had to be made do its duty with a ruthless hand], 

JUDITH [patronizing Essie^ and arranging the cake and 
wine on the table more becomingly] You must not mind if your 
aunt is strict with you. She is a very good woman, and de- 
sires your good too. 

ESSIE [in listless misery] Yes. 

JUDITH [annoyed with Essie for her failure to be consoled 
and edifiedy and to appreciate the kindly condescension of the 
remark] You are not going to be sullen, I hope, Essie. 

ESSIE. No. 

JUDITH, Thats a good girl! [She places a couple of chairs at 
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the table with their backs to the window^ with a pleasant sense 
of being a more thoughtful housekeeper than Mrs Dudgeon]. Do 
you know any of your father’s relatives ? 

ESSIE. No. They wouldnt have anything to do with him: 
they were too religious. Father used to talk about Dick 
Dudgeon ; but I never saw him. 

JUDITH {ostentatiously shocked] Dick Dudgeon! Essie: do 
you wish to be a really respectable and grateful girl, and to 
make a place for yourself here by steady good conduct? 

ESSIE {very half-heartedly] Yes. 

JUDITH. Then you must never mention the name of 
Richard Dudgeon — never even think about him. He is a 
bad man. 

ESSIE. What has he done? 

JUDITH. You must not ask questions about him, Essie. 
You are too young to know what it is to be a bad man. But 
he is a smuggler; and he lives with gypsies; and he has no 
love for his mother and his family; and he wrestles and 
plays games on Sunday instead of going to church. Never 
let him into your presence, if you can help it, Essie; and try 
to keep yourself and all womanhood unspotted by contact 
with such men. 

ESSIE. Yes. 

JUDITH {again displeased] I am afraid you say Yes and 
No without thinking very deeply. 

ESSIE. Yes. At least I mean — 

JUDITH {severely] What do you mean? 

ESSIE {almost crying Only — my father was a smuggler; 
and — {Someone knocks]. 

JUDITH. They are beginning to come. Now remember 
your aunt’s directions, Essie; and be a good girl. {Christy 
comes back with the stand of stuffed birds under a glass case^ 
and an inkstand, which he places on the table]. Good morning, 
Mr Dudgeon. Will you open the door, please: the people 
have come. 

CHRISTY. Good morning. {He opens the house door]. 

The morning is now fairly bright and warm; and Anderson, 
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who is the first to enter ^ has left his cloak at home. He is accom- 
panied by Lawyer Hawkins y a brisk^ middleaged man in brown 
riding gaiters and yellow breeches^ looking as much squire as 
solicitor. He and Anderson are allowed precedence as represent- 
ing the learned professions. After them comes the family^ headed 
by the senior uncle^ William Dudgeon^ a large^ shapeless man^ 
bottle-nosed and evidently no ascetic at table. His clothes are not 
the clothes^ nor his anxious wife the wife^ of a prosperous man. 
The junior uncle ^ Titus Dudgeon^ is a wiry little terrier of a 
man^ with an immense and visibly purseproud wife^ both free 
from the cares of the William household, 

Hawkins at once goes briskly to the table and takes the chair 
nearest the sofa^ Christy having left the inkstand there. He puts 
his hat on the floor beside him^ and produces the will. Uncle 
William comes to the fire and stands on the hearth warming his 
coat tails^ leaving Mrs William derelict near the door. Uncle 
Titus y who is the ladys man of the family^ rescues her by giving 
her his disengaged arm and bringing her to the sofa^ where he sits 
down warmly between his own lady and his brother's, Anderson 
hangs up his hat and waits for a word with Judith, 

JUDITH. She will be here in a moment. Ask them to 
wait. [She taps at the bedroom door. Receiving an answer from 
within^ she opens it and passes through], 

ANDERSON [taking his place at the table at the opposite end 
to Hawkins] Our poor afflicted sister will be with us in a 
moment. Are we all here ? 

CHRISTY [at the house door^ which he has just shui] All 
except Dick. 

The callousness with which Christy names the reprobate jars 
on the moral sense of the family. Uncle William shakes his head 
slowly and repeatedly, Mrs Titus catches her breath convul- 
sively through her nose. Her husband speaks, 

UNCLE TITUS. Well^ I hope he will have the grace not to 
come. I hope so. 

The Dudgeons all murmur assent^ except Christy ^ who goes 
to the window and posts himself there^ looking out, Hawkins 
smiles secretively as if he knew something that would change 
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their tune if they knew it. Anderson is uneasy: the love of solemn 
family councils^ especially funeral ones^ is not in his nature. 
Judith appears at the bedroom door. 

JUDITH \with gentle impressiveness] Friends, Mrs. 
Dudgeon. [She takes the chair from beside the fireplace; and 
places it for Mrs Dudgeon^ who comes from the bedroom in 
blacky with a clean handkerchief to her eyes. All risCy except 
Essie. Mrs Titus and Mrs William produce equally clean 
handkerchiefs and weep. It is an ajffecting moment]. 

UNCLE WILLIAM. Would it comfort you, sister, if we 
were to offer up a prayer ? 

UNCLE TITUS. Or sing a hymn? 

ANDERSON \irather hastily] I have been with our sister 
this morning already, friends. In our hearts we ask a 
blessing. 

ALL [except Essie] Amen. 

They all sit downy except Judithy who stands behind Mrs 
Dudgeon's chair. 

JUDITH [to Essie] Essie: did you say Amen? 

ESSIE [scaredly] No. 

JUDITH. Then say it, like a good girl. 

ESSIE. Amen. 

UNCLE WILLIAM [encouragingly] Thats right: thats right. 
We know who you are; but we are willing to be kind to you 
if you are a good girl and deserve it. We are all equal before 
the Throne. 

This republican sentiment does not please the women y who 
are convinced that the Throne is precisely the place where their 
superiority y often questioned in this worldy will be recognized 
and rewarded. 

CHRISTY [at the window] Here's Dick. 

Anderson and Hawkins look round sociably. EssiCy with a 
gleam of interest breaking through her misery y looks up. Christy 
grins and gapes expectantly at the door. The rest are petrified 
with the intensity of their sense of Virtue menaced with outrage 
by the approach of flaunting Vice. The reprobate appears in the 
doorway y graced beyond his alleged merits by the morning sun- 
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light. He is certainly the best looking member oj the family; but 
his expression is reckless and sardonic^ his manner defiant and 
satirical^ his dress picturesquely careless, Only^ his forehead 
and mouth betray an extraordinary steadfastness; and his eyes 
are the eyes of a fanatic. 

RICHARD [on the threshold^ taking off his hat] Ladies and 
gentlemen: your servant, your very humble servant. [IFith 
this comprehensive insult^ he throws his hat to Christy with a 
suddenness that makes him jump like a negligent wicket keeper ^ 
and comes into the middle of the room^ where he turns and de- 
liberately surveys the company]. How happy you all look! 
how glad to see me! \He turns towards Mrs Dudgeon s chair; 
and his lip rolls up horribly from his dog tooth as he me^ts her 
look of undisguised hatred]. Well, mother: keeping up ap- 
pearances as usual? thats right, thats right. Xf^dith pointedly 
moves away from his neighborhood to the other side of the 
kitchen^ holding her skirt instinctively as if to save it from con- 
tamination. Uncle Titus promptly marks his approval of her 
action by risingfrom the sofa^ and placing a chair for her to sit 
down upon]. What! Uncle William! I havnt seen you since 
you gave up drinking. [Poor Uncle William^ shamed^ would 
protest; but Richard claps him heartily on his shoulder^ adding 
you have given it up, havnt you? [releasing him with a play- 
ful push\ of course you have: quite right too: you overdid 
it. [He turns away from Uncle William and makes for the sofa]. 
And now, where is that upright horsedealer Uncle Titus? 
Uncle Titus: come forth. [He comes upon him holding the 
chair as Judith sits down]. As usual, looking after the ladies ! 

UNCLE TITUS [indignantly] Be ashamed of yourself, sir — 

RICHARD [interrupting him and shaking his hand in spite of 
him] I am: I am; but I am proud of my uncle — proud of all ’ 
my relatives — [again surveying them] who could look at 
them and not be proud and joyful? [Uncle TituSy overbornCy 
resumes his seat on the sofa. Richard turns to the table]. Ah, 
Mr Anderson, still at the good work, still shepherding 
them. Keep them up to the mark, minister, keep them up 
to the mark. Come! [with a spring he seats himself on the 
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table and takes up the decanter\ clink a glass with me. Pastor, 
for the sake of old times. 

ANDERSON. You know, I think, Mr Dudgeon, that I do 
not drink before dinner. 

RICHARD. You will. Some day. Pastor: Uncle William 
used to drink before breakfast. Come: it will give your 
sermons unction. [He smells the wine and makes a wry face]. 
But do not begin on my mother’s company sherry. I stole 
some when I was six years old; and I have been a temperate 
man ever since. \He puts the decanter down and changes the 
subject]. So I hear you are married. Pastor, and that your 
wife has a most ungodly allowance of good looks. 

ANDERSON [quietly indicating Judith] Sir: you are in the 
presence of my wife. [Judith rises and stands with stony pro- 
priety], 

RICHARD [quickly slipping down from the table with in- 
stinctive good manners] Your servant, madam: no offence. 
[He looks at her earnestly]. You deserve your reputation; but 
I’m sorry to see by your expression that youre a good 
woman. [She looks shocked, and sits down amid a murmur of 
indignant sympathy from his relatives, Anderson, sensible 
enough to know that these demonstrations can only gratify and 
encourage a man who is deliberately trying to provoke them, 
remains perfectly goodhumored]. All the same. Pastor, I re- 
spect you more than I did before. By the way, did I hear, 
or did I not, that our late lamented Uncle Peter, though 
unmarried, was a father? 

UNCLE TITUS. He had only one irregular child, sir. 

RICHARD. Only one! He thinks one a mere trifle! I 
blush for you. Uncle Titus. 

ANDERSON. Mr Dudgeon: you are in the presence of 
your mother and her grief. 

RICHARD. It touches me profoundly. Pastor. By the way, 
what has become of the irregular child? 

ANDER§ON [pointing to Essie] There, sir, listening to you. 

RICHARD [shocked into sincerity] What! Why the devil 
didnt you tell me that before? Children suffer enough in 
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this house without — [He hurries remorsefully to Essie]. 
Come, little cousin! never mind me: it was not meant to 
hurt you. [She looks up gratefully at him. Her tearstained face 
affects him violently; and he bursts out^ in a transport of wratK] 
Who has been making her cry? Who has been ill-treating 
her? By God — 

MRS DUDGEON \rising and confronting him] Silence your 
blasphemous tongue. I will bear no more of this. Leave my 
house. 

RICHARD. How do you know it’s your house until the 
will is read? [They look at one another for a moment with in- 
tense hatred; and then she sinks^ checkmated^ into her chair. 
Richard goes boldly up past Anderson to the window^ where he 
takes the railed chair in his hand]. Ladies and gentlemen: as 
the eldest son of my late father, and the unworthy head of 
: this household, I bid you welcome. By your leave. Minister 
.Anderson: by your leave, Lawyer Hawkins. The head of 
‘ the table for the head of the family. [He places the chair at 
the table between the minister and the attorney; sits down be- 
tween them; and addresses the assembly with a presidential air\. 
We meet on a melancholy occasion: a father dead! an 
uncle actually hanged, and probably damned. [He shakes 
his head deploringly. The relatives freeze with horror], Thats 
right: pull your longest faces [his voice suddenly sweetens 
gravely as his glance lights on Essie] provided only there is 
hope in the eyes of the child. [Briskly] Now then, Lawyer 
Hawkins: business, business. Get on with the will, man. 

TITUS. Do not let yourself be ordered or hurried, Mr 
Hawkins. 

HAWKINS [very politely and willingly] Mr Dudgeon 
means no offence, I feel sure. I will not keep you one second, 
Mr Dudgeon. Just while I get my glasses — [he fumbles for 
them. The Dudgeons look at one another with misgiving. 

RICHARD. Aha! They notice your civility, Mr Hawkins. 
They are prepared for the worst. A glass of wine to clear 
your voice before you begin. [He pours out one for him and 
hands it; then pours one for himself]. 
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HAWKINS. Thank you, Mr Dudgeon. Your good health, 
sir. 

RICHARD. Yours, Sir. \!Vith the glass half way to his lips, 
he checks himself^ giving a dubious glance at the wine, and 
adds, with quaint intensity\ Will anyone oblige me with a 
glass of water ? 

Essie, who has been hanging on his every word and move- 
ment, rises stealthily and slips out behind Mrs Ttudgeon through 
the bedroom door, returning presently with a jug and going out 
of the house as quietly as possible. 

HAWKINS. The will is not exactly in proper legal phrase- 
ology. 

RICHARD. No: my father died without the consolations 
of the law. 

HAWKINS. Good again, Mr Dudgeon, good again. \Pre- 
paringto read\ Are you ready, sir ? 

RICHARD. Ready, aye ready. For what we are about to 
receive, may the Lord make us truly thankful. Go ahead. 

HAWKINS \readin^ “This is the last will and testament 
of me Timothy Dudgeon on my deathbed at Nevinstown 
on the road from Springtown to Webster bridge on this 
twenty-fourth day of September, one thousand seven hun- 
dred and seventy seven. I hereby revoke all former wills 
made by me and declare that I am of sound mind and know 
well what I am doing and that this is my real will according 
to my own wish and affections.” 

RICHARD {glancing at his mother] Aha! 

HAWKINS [shaking his head] Bad phraseology, sir, wrong 
phraseology. “I give and bequeath a hundred pounds to 
my younger son Christopher Dudgeon, fifty pounds to be 
paid to him on the day of his marriage to Sarah Wilkins if 
she will have him, and ten pounds on the birth of each of 
his children up to the number of five.” 

RICHARD. How if she wont have him ? 

CHRISTY. She will if I have fifty pounds. 

RICHARD. Good, my brother. Proceed. 

HAWKINS. “I give and bequeath to my wife Annie 
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Dudgeon, born Annie Primrose” — you see he did not 
know the law, Mr Dudgeon: your mother was not born 
Annie: she was christened so — “an annuity of fifty-two 
pounds a year for life [Mrs Dudgeon, with all eyes on her, 
holds herself convulsively rigid\ to be paid out of the interest 
on her own money” — t h e r e * s a way to put it, Mr Dudgeon ! 
Her own money ! 

MRS DUDGEON. A Very good way to put God’s truth. It 
was every penny my own. Fifty-two pounds a year ! 

HAWKINS. “And I recommend her for her goodness and 
piety to the forgiving care of her children, having stood 
between them and her as far as I could to the best of my 
ability.” 

MRS DUDGEON. And this is my reward! [Raging in- 
wardly] You know what I think, Mr Anderson: you know 
the word I gave to it. 

ANDERSON. It cannot be helped, Mrs Dudgeon. We 
must take what comes to us. [To Hawkins], Go on, sir. 

HAWKINS. “I give and bequeath my house at Webster- 
bridge with the land belonging to it and all the rest of my 
property soever to my eldest son and heir, Richard Dud- 
geon.” 

RICHARD. Oho! The fatted calf. Minister, the fatted 
calf. 

HAWKINS. “On these conditions — ” 

RICHARD. The devil ! Are there conditions ? 

HAWKINS. “To wit: first, that he shall not let my brother 
Peter’s natural child starve or be driven by want to an evil 
life.” 

RICHARD [emphatically, striking his fist on the table] 
Agreed. 

Mrs Dudgeon, turning to look malignantly at Essie, misses 
her and looks quickly round to see where she has moved to; then, 
seeing that she has left the room without leave, closes her lips 
vengefully. 

HAWKINS. “Second, that he shall be a good friend to my 
old horse Jim” — [again shaking his head] he should have 
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written James, sir. 

RICHARD. James shall live in clover. Go on. 

HAWKINS. — “and keep my deaf farm labourer Prodger 
Fes ton in his service.” 

RICHARD. Prodger Feston shall get drunk every Satur- 
day. 

HAWKINS. “Third, that he make Christy a present on 
his marriage out of the ornaments in the best room.” 

RICHARD {holding up the stuffed birds] Here you are, 
Christy. 

CHRISTY {disappointed] Fd rather have the china pea- 
cocks. 

RICHARD. You shall have both. {Christy is greatly pleased]. 
Go on. 

HAWKINS. “Fourthly and lastly, that he try to live at 
peace with his mother as far as she will consent to it.” 

RICHARD {dubiously] Hm! Anything more, Mr Haw- 
kins? 

HAWKINS {solemnly] “Finally I give and bequeath my 
soul into my Maker’s hands, humbly asking forgiveness for 
all my sins and mistakes, and hoping that He will so guide 
my son that it may not be said that I have done wrong in 
trusting to him rather than to others in the perplexity of 
my last hour in this strange place.” 

ANDERSON. Amen. 

THE UNCLES AND AUNTS. Amen. 

RICHARD. My mother does not say Amen. 

MRS DUDGEON {risingy unable to give up her property with- 
out a struggle] Mr Hawkins: is that a proper will? Remem- 
ber, I have his rightful, legal will, drawn up by yourself, 
leaving all to me. 

HAWKINS. This is a very wrongly and irregularly 
worded will, Mrs Dudgeon; though {turning politely to 
Richard] it contains in my judgment an excellent disposal of 
his property. 

ANDERSON {interposing before Mrs Dudgeon can retort[ 
That is not what you are asked, Mr Hawkins. Is it a legal 
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will? 

HAWKINS. The courts will sustain it against the other. 

ANDERSON. But why, if the other is more lawfully 
worded ? 

HAWKINS. Because, sir, the courts will sustain the claim 
of a man — and that man the eldest son — against any 
woman, if they can. I warned you, Mrs Dudgeon, when 
you got me to draw that other will, that it was not a wise 
will, and that though you might make him sign it, he would 
never be easy until he revoked it. But you wouldnt take 
advice; and now Mr Richard is cock of the walk. [He takes 
his hat from the floor; rises; and begins pocketing his papers and 
spectacle s\ 

This is the signal for the breaking-up of the party. Anderson 
takes his hat from the rack and joins Uncle William at the fire. 
Titus fetches fudith her things from the rack. The three on the 
sofa rise and chat with Hawkins. Mrs Dudgeon^ now an in- 
truder in her own house^ stands inerty crushed by the weight of 
the law on womeny accepting ity as she has been trained to accept 
all monstrous calamitieSy as proofs of the greatness of the power 
that inflicts themy and of her own wormlike insignificance. For at 
this timey remember y Mary Wollstonecraft is as yet only a girl of 
eighteeny and her Vindication of the Rights of Women is still 
fourteen years ofl. Mrs Dudgeon is rescued from her apathy by 
Essiey who comes back with the jug full of water. She is taking 
it to Richard when Mrs Dudgeon stops her. 

MRS DUDGEON [threatening Where have you been? 
[Essiey appalled y tries to answer y but cannot]. How dare you 
go out by yourself after the orders I gave you ? 

ESSIE. He asked for a drink — [she stopSy her tongue cleav- 
ing to her palate with terror]. 

JUDITH [with gentler severity] Who asked for a drink? 
[Essiey speechless y points to Richard]. 

RICHARD. What! I ! 

JUDITH [shocked] Oh Essie, Essie! 

RICHARD. I believe I did. [He takes a glass and holds it to 
Essie to be filled. Her hand shakes]. What! afraid of me? 
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ESSIE \quickly\ No. I — {She pours out the water]. 

RICHARD {tasting it] Ah, youve been up the street to the 
market gate spring to get that. {He takes a draught]. Delici- 
ous! Thank you. {Unfortunately^ at this moment he chances to 
catch sight of fuditKs face^ which expresses the most prudish 
disapproval of his evident attraction for Essie ^ who is devouring 
him with her grateful eyes. His mocking expression returns in- 
stantly. He puts down the glass; deliberately winds his arm 
round Essie's shoulders; and brings her into the middle of the 
company. Mrs Dudgeon being in Essie's way as they come past 
the table ^ he says] By your leave, mother {and compels her to 
make way for them]. What do they call you? Bessie? 

ESSIE. Essie. 

RICHARD. Essie, to be sure. Are you a good girl, Essie ? 

ESSIE [greatly disappointed thathe^ of allpeople ^ should begin 
at her in this way] Yes. [She looks doubtfully at Judith]. I think 
so. I mean I — I hope so. 

RICHARD. Essie: did you ever hear of a person called the 
devil ? 

ANDERSON [revolted] Shame on you, sir, with a mere 
child — 

RICHARD. By your leave, Minister: I do not interfere 
with your sermons: do not you interrupt mine. [To Essie] 
Do you know what they call me, Essie? 

ESSIE. Dick. 

RICHARD [amused: patting her on the shoulder] Yes, Dick, 
but something else too. They call me the Devil’s Disciple. 

ESSIE. Why do you let them? 

RICHARD [seriously] Because it’s true. I was brought up 
in the other service; but I knew from the first that the Devil 
was my natural master and captain and friend. I saw that he 
was in the right, and that the world cringed to his conqueror 
only through fear. I prayed secretly to him; and he com- 
forted me, and saved me from having my spirit broken in 
this house of children’s tears. I promised him my soul, and 
swore an bath that I would stand up for him in this world 
and stand by him in the next. {Solemnly] That promise and 
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that; oath made a man of me. From this day this house is his 
home; and no child shall cry in it: this hearth is his altar; j 
and no soul shall ever cower over it in the dark evenings and 
be afraid. Now \turning forcibly on the resi\ which of you 
good men will take this child and rescue her from the house 
of the devil ? 

JUDITH \comtng to Essie and throwing a protecting arm 
about her] I will. You should be burnt alive. 

ESSIE. But I dont want to. [She shrinks backy leaving 
Richard and fudithface to face], 

RICHARD [to Judith\ Actually doesnt want to, most vir- 
tuous lady! 

UNCLE TITUS. Have a care, Richard Dudgeon. The 
law — 

RICHARD [turning threateningly on him] Have a care, you. 
In an hour from this there will be no law here but martial 
law. I passed the soldiers within six miles on my way here: 
before noon Major Swindon’s gallows for rebels will be up 
in the market place. 

ANDERSON [calmly] V/hat have we to fear from that, sir? 

RICHARD. More than you think. He hanged the wrong 
man at Springtown: he thought Uncle Peter was respect- 
able, because the Dudgeons had a good name. But his next 
example will be the best man in the town to whom he can 
bring home a rebellious word. Well, we’re all rebels; and 
you know it. 

ALL THE MEN [except Andcrson] No, no, no ! 

RICHARD. Yes, you are. You havnt damned King George 
up hill and down dale as I have; but youve prayed for his 
defeat; and you, Anthony Anderson, have conducted the 
service, and sold your family bible to buy a pair of pistols. 
They maynt hang me, perhaps; because the moral effect of 
the Devil’s Disciple dancing on nothing wouldnt help them. 
But a minister! [Judithy dismay edy clings to Anderson] or a 
lawyer! [Hawkins smiles like a man able to take care of him- 
self] or an upright horsedealer! [Uncle Titus snarls at him in 
rage and terro'/] or a reformed drunkard! [Uncle William y 
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utterly unnerved^ moans and wobbles with fear] eh? Would 
that shew that King George meant business — ha? 

ANDERSON {perfectly self-possessed] Come, my dear: he is 
only trying to frighten you. 'There is no danger. {He takes 
her out of the house. The rest crowd to the door to follow him^ 
except Essie y who remains near Richard}, 

RICHARD {boisterously derisive] Now then: how many of 
you will Stay with me; run up the American flag on the 
devil’s house; and make a fight for freedom? {They scramble 
out^ Christy among them^ hustling one another in their haste] 
Ha ha! Long live the devil! {To Mrs Dudgeon^ who is follow- 
ing them] What, mother ! Are you off too ? 

MRS DUDGEON {deadly pale ^ with her hand on her heart as 
if she had received a deathblow] My curse on you! My dying 
curse! {She goes out], 

RICHARD {calling after her\ It will bring me luck. Ha 
ha ha! 

ESSIE {anxiously] Maynt I stay? 

RICHARD {turning to A^r] What! Have they forgotten to 
save your soul in their anxiety about their own bodies ? Oh 
yes: you may stay. \He turns excitedly away again and shakes 
his fist after them. His left fisty also clenchedy hangs down, Essie 
seizes it and kisses ity her tears falling on it. He starts and looks 
at ii\. Tears! The devil’s baptism! {She falls on her knees j 
sobbing. He stoops goodnaturedly to raise hery saying Oh yes, 
you may cry that way, Essie, if you like. 
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ACT II 

M inister /INDERSON’S house is in the main 
street of Websterbridge, not far from the town hall. 
To the eye of the eighteenth century New Englander ^ 
it is much gander than the plain farmhouse of the Dudgeons; 
but it is so plain itself that a modern house agent would let both 
at about the same rent. The chief dwelling room has the same 
sort of kitchen fireplace ^ with boiler., toaster hanging on the bars, 
movable iron fiddle socketed to the hob, hook above for roasting, 
and broad fender, on which stand a kettle and a plate of buttered 
toast. The door, between the fireplace and the corner, has neither 
panels , fingerplates nor handles: it is made of plain boards, and 
fastens with a latch. The table is a kitchen table, with a treacle 
colored cover of American cloth, chapped at the comers by,drap- 
ing. The tea service on it consists of two thick cups and saucers of 
the plainest ware, with milk jug and bowl to match, each large 
enough to contain nearly a quart, on a black japanned tray, and, 
in the middle of the table, a wooden trencher with a big loaf 
upon it, and a square half pound block of butter in a crock. The 
big oak press facing the fire from the opposite side of the room, 
is for use and storage, not for ornament; and the minister's 
house coat hangs on a peg from its door, shewing that he is out; 
for when he is in, it is his best coat that hangs there. His big 
riding boots stand beside the press, evidently in their usual place, 
and rather proud of themselves. In fact, the evolution of the 
minister's kitchen, dining room and drawing room into three 
separate apartments has not yet taken place; and so, from the 
point of view of our pampered period, he is no better of than 
the Dudgeons. 

But there is a difference, for all that. To begin with, Mrs 
Anderson is a pleasanter person to live with than Mrs Dudgeon. 
To which Mrs Dudgeon would at once reply, with reason, that 
Mrs Anderson has no children to look after; no poultry, pigs nor 
cattle; a steady and sufficient income not directly dependent on 
harvests and prices at fairs; an affectionate husband who is a 
tower of strength to her: in short, that life is as easy at the 
minister's house as it is hard at the farm. This is true; but to ex- 
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plain a fact is not to alter it; and however little credit Mrs Ander^ 
son may deserve for making her home happier^ she has certainly 
succeeded in doing it. The outward and visible signs of her 
superior social pretensions are^ a drugget on the floor ^ a plaster 
, ceiling between the timbers^ and chairs which^ though not up^ 
bolstered^ are stained and polished. The fine arts are represented 
by a mezzotint portrait of some Presbyterian divine ^ a copper- 
plate of RaphaeVs St Paul preaching at Athens^ a rococo pre- 
sentation clock on the mantelshelf ^flanked by a couple of minia- 
tures^ a pair of crockery dogs with baskets in their mouths^ and^ 
at the corners^ two large cowrie shells, A pretty feature of the 
room is the low wide latticed window^ nearly its whole widths 
with little red curtains running on a rod half way up it to serve 
as a blind. There is no sofa; but one of the seats ^ standing near 
the press ^ has a railed back and is long enough to accommodate 
two people easily. On the whole ^ it is rather the sort of room that 
the nineteenth century has ended in strugglingto get back to under 
the leadership of Mr Philip W ebb and his disciples in domestic 
architecture^ though no genteel clergyman would have tolerated 
it fifty years ago. 

The eveninghas closed in; and the room is dark except for the 
cosy firelight and the dim oil lamps seen through the window in 
the wet street^ where there is a quiet^ steady^ warm^ windless 
downpour of rain. As the town clock strikes the quarter^ Judith 
comes in with a couple of candles in earthenware candlesticksy 
and sets them on the table. Her self-conscious airs of the morning 
are gone: she is anxious and frighte?ied. She goes to the window 
and peers into the street. The first thing she sees there is her hus- 
bandy hurrying home through the rain. She gives a little gasp of 
relief y not very far removed from a soby and turns to the door. 
Anderson comes iny wrapped in a very wet cloak. 

JUDITH [running to him] Oh, here you are at last, at last! 
[She attempts to embrace him], 

ANDERSON [keeping her ofl] Take care, my love: Tm wet. 
Wait till I get my cloak off. [He places a chair with its back 
to the fire; hangs his cloak on it to dry; shakes the rain from his 
hat and puts it on the fender; and at last turns with his hands 
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outstretched to Judith\, Now! [She flies into his arms\ I am 
not late, am I ? The town clock struck the quarter as I came 
in at the front door. And the town clock is always fast. 

JUDITH. Tm sure it’s slow this evening. I’m so glad 
youre back. 

ANDERSON \taking her more closely in his arms\ Anxious, 
my dear ? 

JUDITH. A little. 

ANDERSON. Why, youve been crying. 

JUDITH. Only a little. Never mind: it’s all over now. \A 
bugle call is heard in the distance. She starts in terror and re~ 
treats to the long seat^ listening,] Whats that ? 

ANDERSON [following her tenderly to the seat and making 
her sit down with him] Only King George, my dear. He’s re - 
turning to barracks, or having his roll called, or getting 
ready for tea, or booting or saddling or something. Soldiers 
dont ring the bell or call over the banisters when they want 
anything: they send a boy out with a bugle to disturb the 
whole town. 

JUDITH. Do you think there is really any danger.^ 

ANDERSON. Not the least in the world. 

JUDITH. You say that to comfort me, not because you 
believe it. 

ANDERSON. My dear : in this world there is always danger 
for those who are afraid of it. Theres a danger that the house 
will catch fire in the night; but we shant sleep any the less 
soundly for that. 

JUDITH. Yes, I know what you always say; and youre 
quite right. Oh, quite right: I know it. But — I suppose I’m 
not brave: thats all. My heart shrinks every time I think of 
the soldiers. 

ANDERSON. Never mind that, dear: bravery is none the 
worse for costing a little pain. 

JUDITH. Yes, I suppose so. [Embracing him again] Oh 
how brave you are, my dear! [With tears in her eyes] Well, 
I’ll be brave too: you shant be ashamed of your wife. 

ANDERSON. Thats right. Now you make me happy. Well, 
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well! [He rises and goes cheerily to the fire to dry his shoes\, I 
called on Richard Dudgeon on my way back; but he wasnt 
in. 

JUDITH \rising in consternation\ You called on that man ! 

ANDERSON [reassuring her] Oh, nothing happened, 
dearie. He was out. 

JUDITH {almost in tears^ as if the visit were a personal 
humiliation to he7\ But why did you go there? 

ANDERSON {gravely] Well, it is all the talk that Major 
Swindon is going to do what he did in Springtown — make 
an example of some notorious rebel, as he calls us. He 
pounced on Peter Dudgeon as the worst character there; 
and it is the general belief that he will pounce on Richard 
as the worst here. 

JUDITH. But Richard said — 

ANDERSON {goodhumoredly cutting her short] Pooh ! Rich- 
ird said ! He said what he thought would frighten you and 
frighten me, my dear. He said what perhaps (God forgive 
him 1) he would like to believe. It’s a terrible thing to think 
of what death must mean for a man like that. I felt that I 
must warn him. I left a message for him. 

JUDITH {querulously] What message? 

ANDERSON. Only that I should be glad to see him for a 
moment on a matter of importance to himself, and that if he 
would look in here when he was passing he would be wel- 
come. 

JUDITH {aghast] You asked that man to come here! 

ANDERSON. I did. 

JUDITH {sinking on the seat and clasping her hands] I hope 
he wont come 1 Oh, I pray that he may not come 1 

ANDERSON. Why ? Dont you want him to be warned? 

JUDITH. He must know his danger. Oh, Tony, is it 
wrong to hate a blasphemer and a villain? I do hate him. I 
cant get him out of my mind: I know he will bring harm 
with him. He insulted you: he insulted me: he insulted his 
mother. 

ANDERSON {quaintly] Well, dear, let’s forgive him; and 
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then it wont matter. 

JUDITH. Oh, I know it’s wrong to hate anybody; but — 

ANDERSON [going over to her with humorous tenderness^ 
Come, dear, youre not so wicked as you think. The worst 
sin towards our fellow creatures is not to hate them, but to 
be indifferent to them; thats the essence of inhumanity. 
After all, my dear, if you watch people carefully, youll 
be surprised to find how like hate is to love. [She starts^ 
strangely touched — even appalled. He is amused at hey^. Yes: 
Pm quite in earnest. Think of how some of our married 
friends worry one another, tax one another, are jealous of 
one another, cant bear to let one another out of sight for a 
day, are more like jailers and slave-owners than Jovers. 
Think of those very same people with their enemies, scrupu- 
lous, lofty, self-respecting, determined to be independent 
of one another, careful of how they speak of one another — 
pooh! havent you often thought that if they only knew it, 
they were better friendi to their enemies than to their own 
husbands and wives ? Come: depend on it, my dear, you are 
really fonder of Richard than you are of me, if you only knew 
it. Eh! 

JUDITH. Oh, dont say that: dont say that, Tony, even in 
jest. You dont know what a horrible feeling it gives me. 

ANDERSON \laughin^ Well, well: never mind, pet. He’s 
a bad man; and you hate him as he deserves. And youre 
going to make the tea, arnt you? 

JUDITH [remorsefully\ Oh yes, I forgot. Ive been keeping 
you waiting all this time. [She goes to the fire and puts on the 
kettle\, 

ANDERSON [going to the press and taking his coat off] Have 
you stitched up the shoulder of my old coat? 

JUDITH. Yes, dear. [She goes to the table^ and sets about 
putting the tea into the teapot from the caddy], 

ANDERSON [as he changes his coat for the older one hanging 
on the press ^ and replaces it by the one he has just taken off] Did 
anyone call when I was out ? 

JUDITH. No, only — [Someone knocks at the door. With a 
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start which betrays her intense nervousness^ she retreats to the 
further end of the table with the tea caddy and spoon in her hands 
exclaiming Who’s that? 

ANDERSON [going to her and patting her encouragingly on the 
shoulder\ All right, pet, all right. He wont eat you, whoever 
he is, [She tries to smile ^ and nearly makes herself cry. He goes 
to the door and opens it. Richard is there^ without overcoat or 
cloak]. You might have raised the latch and come in, Mr 
Dudgeon. Nobody stands on much ceremony with us. 
{Hospitably] Come in. [Richard comes in carelessly and stands 
at the table ^ looking round the room with a slight pucker of his 
nose at the mezzotinted divine on the wall. Judith keeps her 
eyes on the tea caddy]. Is it still raining? \He shuts the door]. 

RICHARD. Raining like the very [his eye catches Judith's 
as she looks quickly and haughtily — I beg your pardon; 
but [shewing that his coat is wet] you see — ! 

ANDERSON, Take it off, sir; and let it hang before the fire 
a while: my wife will excuse your shirtsleeves. Judith: put 
in another spoonful of tea for Mr Dudgeon. 

RICHARD [eyeing him cynically] The magic of property, 
Pastor ! Are even you civil to me now that I have succeeded 
to my father’s estate? 

Judith throws down the spoon indignantly. 

ANDERSON [quite unruffiedy and helping Richard of with 
his coat] I think, sir, that since you accept my hospitality, 
you cannot have so bad an opinion of it. Sit down. [With the 
coat in his handy he points to the railed seat. Richardy in his shirts 
sleeves y looks at him half quarrelsomely fora moment; theny with 
a nody acknowledges that the minister has got the better of him, 
and sits down on the seat. Anderson pushes his cloak into a heap 
on the seat of the chair at the firCy and hangs Richard's coat on 
the back in its place]. 

RICHARD. I come, sir, on your own invitation. You left 
word you had something important to tell me. 

ANDERSON. I have a warning which it is my duty to give 
you, 

RICHARD [quickly rising You want to preach to me. 
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Excuse me: I prefer a walk in the rain \he makes for his coai\. 

ANDERSON [stopping Mm] Dont be alarmed, sir: I am no 
great preacher. You are quite safe. [Richard smiles in spite 
of himself. His glance softens: he even makes a gesture of excuse. 
Anderson^ seeing that he has tamed him^ now addresses him 
earnestly^ Mr Dudgeon : you are in danger in this town. 

RICHARD. What danger? 

ANDERSON. Your uncle’s danger. Major Swindon’s 
gallows. 

RICHARD. It is you who are in danger. I warned you — 

ANDERSON [interrupting him goodhumoredly but authorita- 
tively] Yes, yes, Mr Dudgeon; but they do not think so in 
the town. And even if I were in danger, I have dutips here 
which I must not forsake. But you are a free man. Why 
should you run any risk? 

RICHARD. Do you think I should be any great loss. 
Minister? 

ANDERSON. I think that a man’s life is worth saving, who- 
ever it belongs to. [Richard makes him an ironical bow. Ander- 
son returns the bow humorously]. Come: youll have a cup of 
tea, to prevent you catching cold? 

RICHARD. I observe that Mrs Anderson is not quite so 
pressing as you are. Pastor. 

JUDITH [almost stifled with resentment^ which she has been 
expecting her husband to share and express for her at every in- 
sult of Richard's] You are welcome for my husband’s sake. 
[She brings the teapot to the fireplace and sets it on the hoh\. 

RICHARD. I know I am not welcome for my own, madam. 
\He rises]. But I think I will not break bread here. Minister. 

ANDERSON [cheerily] Give me a good reason for that. 

RICHARD. Because there is something in you that I 
respect, and that makes me desire to have you for my 
enemy. 

ANDERSON. Thats well said. On those terms, sir, 1 will 
accept your enmity or any man’s. Judith: Mr Dudgeon 
will stay to tea. Sit down : it will take a few minutes to draw 
by the fire. [Richard glances at him with a troubled face; then 
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sits down with his head bent, to hide a convulsive swelling of his 
throat]. I was just saying to my wife, Mr Dudgeon, that 
enmity — [6’A<? grasps his hand and looks imploringly at him, 
doing both with an intensity that checks him at once]. Well, well, 
I mustnt tell you, I see; but it was nothing that need leave 
us worse friend — enemies, I mean. Judith is a great enemy 
of yours. 

RICHARD. If all my enemies were like Mrs Anderson, I 
should be the best Christian in America. 

ANDERSON [gratified, patting her hand] You hear that, 
Judith? Mr Dudgeon knows how to turn a compliment. 

The latch is lifted from without. 

JUDITH [starting Who is that? 

Christy comes in. 

CHRISTY [stopping and staring at Richard] Oh, are you 
here? 

RICHARD. Yes. Begone, you fool: Mrs Anderson doesnt 
want the whole family to tea at once. 

CHRISTY [comingfurther iri\ Mother’s very ill. 

RICHARD. Well, does she want to see me? 

CHRISTY. No. 

RICHARD. I thought not. 

CHRISTY. She wants to see the minister — at once. 

JUDITH [to Anderson] Oh, not before youve had some 
tea, 

ANDERSON. I shall enjoy it more when I come back, dear. 
[He is about to take up his cloak]. 

CHRISTY. The rain’s over. 

ANDERSON [dropping the cloak and picking up his hat from 
the fender^ Where is your mother, Christy? 

CHRISTY. At Uncle Titus’s. 

ANDERSON. Have you fetched the doctor ? 

CHRISTY. No: she didnt tell me to. 

ANDERSON. Go on there at once: I’ll overtake you on his 
doorstep. [Christy turns to ^o]. Wait a moment. Your brother 
must be anxious to know the particulars. 

RICHARD. Psha! not I: he doesnt know; and I dont care. 
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{Violently] be off, you oaf. {Christy runs out, Richard adds^ a 
little shamefacedly] We shall know soon enough. 

ANDERSON. Well, perhaps you will let me bring you the 
news myself. Judith: will you give Mr Dudgeon his tea, 
and keep him here until I return. 

JUDITH {white and trembling Must I — 

ANDERSON {taking her hands and interrupting her to cover 
her agitation] My dear: I can depend on you ? 

JUDITH {with a piteous effort to be worthy of his trust] Yes. 

ANDERSON {pressing her hand against his cheek] You will 
not mind two old people like us, Mr Dudgeon. {Goin^ I 
shall not say good evening: you will be here when I come 
back. {He goes out]. 

They watch him pass the window^ and then look at each 
other dumbly y quite disconcerted, Richard^ noting the quiver of 
her lips^ is the first to pull himself together, 

RICHARD. Mrs Anderson: I am perfectly aware of the 
nature of your sentiments towards me. I shall not intrude 
on you. Good evening. {Again he starts for the fireplace to get 
his coat], 

JUDITH {getting between him and the coat] No, no. Dont 
go: please don’t go. 

RICHARD {roughly] Why You dont want me here. 

JUDITH. Yes, I — {Wringing her hands in despair] Oh, if 
I tell you the truth, you will use it to torment me. 

RICHARD {indignantly] Torment! What right have you 
to say that ? Do you expect me to stay after that ? 

JUDITH. I want you to stay; but {suddenly raging at him 
like an angry child] it is not because I like you. 

RICHARD. Indeed! 

JUDITH. Yes: I had rather you did go than mistake me 
about that. I hate and dread you; and my husband knows it. 
If you are not here when he comes back, he will believe that 
I disobeyed him and drove you away. 

RICHARD {ironically] Whereas, of course, you have really 
been so kind and hospitable and charming to me that I only 
want to go away out of mere contrariness, eh } 
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Judithy unable to bear ity sinks on the chair and bursts into 
tears, 

RICHARD. Stop, stop. Stop, I tell you, Dont do that. 
[Putting his hand to his breast as if to a wound] He wrung my 
heart by being a man. Need you tear it by being a woman? 
Has he not raised you above my insults, like himself? [She 
stops cryingy and recovers herself somewhaty looking at him with 
a scared curiosity]. There: thats right. [Sympathetically] 
Youre better now, arnt you? [He puts his hand encouragingly 
on her shoulder. She instantly rises haughtily y and stares at him 
defiantly. He at once drops into his usual sardonic tone]. Ah, 
thats better. You are yourself again: so is Richard. Well, 
shall we go to tea like a quiet respectable couple, and wait 
for your husband’s return ? 

JUDITH [rather ashamed of herself] If you please. I — I am 
sorry to have been so foolish. [She stoops to take up the plate 
of toast from the fender], 

RICHARD. I am sorry, for your sake, that I am — ^what I 
am. Allow me. [He takes the plate from her and goes with it to 
the table], 

JUDITH [following with the teapot] Will you sit down? 
[He sits down at the end of the table nearest the press. There is 
a plate and knife laid there. The other plate is laid near it: but 
Judith stays at the opposite end of the table y next the firey and 
takes her place there y drawing the tray towards her]. Do you 
take sugar ? 

RICHARD. No: but plenty of milk. Let me give you some 
toast. [He puts some on the second platCy and hands it to her^ 
with the knife. The action shews quickly how well he knows that 
she has avoided her usual place so as to be as far from him as 
possible], 

JUDITH [consciously] Thanks. [She gives him his tea]. 
Wont you help yourself? 

RICHARD. Thanks. [He puts a piece of toast on his own 
plate; and she pours out tea for herself], 

JUDITH [observing that he tastes nothing Dont you like 
it? You are not eating anything. 
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RICHARD. Neither are you. 

JUDITH \nervously\ I never care much for my tea. 
Please dont mind me, 

RICHARD {looking dreamily round] I am thinking. It is all 
so strange to me. I can see the beauty and peace of this 
home: I think I have never been more at rest in my life than 
at this moment; and yet I know quite well I could never 
live here. It’s not in my nature, I suppose, to be domesti- 
cated. But it’s very beautiful: it’s almost holy. {He muses a 
moment^ and then laughs softly], 

JUDITH {quickly] Why do you laugh? 

RICHARD. I was thinking that if any stranger came in 
here now, he would take us for man and wife. 

JUDITH {taking ofence] You mean, I suppose, that you 
are more my age than he is. 

RICHARD {staring at this unexpected turn\ I never thought 
of such a thing. {Sardonic agairi], I see there is another side 
to domestic joy. 

JUDITH {angrily] I would rather have a husband whom 
everybody respects than — than — 

RICHARD. Than the devil’s disciple. You are right; but 
I daresay your love helps him to be a good man, just as your 
hate helps me to be a bad one. 

JUDITH. My husband has been very good to you. He 
has forgiven you for insulting him, and is trying to save you. 
Can you not forgive him for being so much better than you 
are? How dare you belittle him by putting yourself in his 
place ? 

RICHARD. Did I ? 

JUDITH. Yes, you did. You said that if anybody came in 
they would take us for man and — {She stops, terror stricken y 
as a squad of soldiers tramps past the window]. The English 
soldiers ! Oh, what do they — 

RICHARD {listening] Sh! 

A VOICE {outside] Halt ! Four outside: two in with me. 

Judith half rises, listening and looking with dilated eyes at 
Richard, who takes up his cup prosaically, and is drinking his 
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tea when the latch goes up with a sharp clicks and an English 
sergeant walks into the room with two privates ^ who post them-- 
selves at the door. He comes promptly to the table between them. 

THE SERGEANT. Sorry to disturb you, mum. Duty! 
Anthony Anderson: I arrest you in King George’s name as 
a rebel. 

JUDITH [pointing at Richard] But that is not — [He looks 
up quickly at her y with a face of iron. She stops her mouth hastily 
with the hand she has raised to indicate him^ and stands staring 
afrightedly]. 

THE SERGEANT. Come, parson: put your coat on and 
come along. 

RICHARD. Yes: ril come. \He rises and takes a step to- 
wards his own coat; then recollects himself y and^ with his back to 
the sergeant y moves his gaze slowly round the room without turn- 
ing his head until he sees Anderson* s black coat hanging up on 
the press. He goes composedly to it; takes it down; and puts it on. 
The idea of himself as a parson tickles him: he looks down at the 
black sleeve on his army and then smiles slyly at Judithy whose 
white face shews him that what she is painfully struggling to^ 
grasp is not the humor of the situation but its horror. He turns to 
the sergeant y who is approaching him with a pair of handcuffs 
hidden behind himy and says lightly] Did you ever arrest a 
man of my cloth before. Sergeant? 

THE SERGEANT [instinctively respectfuly half to the black 
coaty half to Richard* s good breeding Well, no sir. At least, 
only an army chaplain. [Shewing the handcuffs]. I’m sorry 
sir; but duty — 

RICHARD. Just so, Sergeant. Well, I’m not ashamed of 
them: thank you kindly for the apology. [He holds out his 
hands]. 

SERGEANT [not availing himself of the offer] One gentle- 
man to another, sir. Wouldnt you like to say a word to your 
missis, sir, before you go ? 

RICHARD [smiling] Oh, we shall meet again before — eh? 
[meaning before you hang me**]. 

SERGEANT [loudlyy with ostentatious cheerfulness] Oh, of 
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course, of course. No call for the lady to distress herself. 
Still — \in a lower voice^ intended for Richard alone\ your last 
chance, sir. 

They look at one another significantly for a moment. Then 
Richard exhales a deep breath and turns towards Judith, 

RICHARD \very distinctly\ My love. {She looks at him^ piti- 
ably pale^ and tries to answer^ but cannot — tries also to come to 
him^ hut cannot trust herself to stand without the support of the 
table]. This gallant gentleman is good enough to allow us a 
moment of leavetaking. [The sergeant retires delicately and 
joins his men near the door]. He is trying to spare you the 
truth; but you had better know it. Are you listening to me ? 
[She signifies asseni\. Do you understand that I am going to 
my death? [She signifies that she understands]. Remember, 
you must find our friend who was with us just now. Do you 
understand? [She signifies yes]. See that you get him safely 
out of harm’s way. Dont for your life let him know of my 
danger; but if he finds it out, tell him that he cannot save 
me: they would hang him; and they would not spare me. 
And tell him that I am steadfast in my religion as he is in 
his, and that he may depend on me to the death. [He turns 
to gOy and meets the eye of the sergeant^ who looks a little suspici- 
ous, He considers a momenty and theny turning roguishly to 
Judith with something of a smile breaking through his earnest- 
ness y says] And now, my dear, I am afraid the sergeant will 
not believe that you love me like a wife unless you give one 
kiss before I go. 

He approaches her and holds out his arms. She quits the 
table and almost falls into them, 

JUDITH [the words choking her] I ought to — it’s murder — 

RICHARD, No: only a kiss [softly to her] for his sake. 

JUDITH. I cant. You must — 

RICHARD [folding her in his arms with an impulse of com-- 
passion for her distress] My poor girl ! 

Judithy with a sudden efiorty throws her arms round him; 
kisses him; and swoons awayy dropping from his arms to the 
ground as if the kiss had killed her, 
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RICHARD \going quickly to the sergeant] Now, Sergeant: 
quick, before she comes to. The handcuffs. [He puts out his 
hands], 

SERGEANT [pocketing them] Never mind, sir : I'll trust you. 
Youre a game one. You ought to a bin a soldier, sir. Be- 
tween them two, please. [The soldiers place themselves one 
before Richard and one behind him. The sergeant opens the 
door], 

RICHARD [taking a last look round hirn] Goodbye, wife: 
goodbye, home. Muffle the drums, and quick march! 

The sergeant signs to the leading soldier to march. They file 
out quickly, **************** When Anderson 
returns from Mrs Dudgeon s^ he is astonished to find the room 
apparently empty and almost in darkness except for the glow 
from the fire; for one of the candles has burnt out^ and the other 
is at its last flicker, 

ANDERSON. Why, what on earth — ? [Calling Judith, 
Judith! [He listens: there is no answer], Hm! [He goes to the 
cupboard; takes a candle from the drawer; lights it at the flicker 
of the expiring one on the table; and looks wonderingly at the un~ 
tasted meal by its light. Then he sticks it in the candlestick; takes 
of his hat; and scratches his head^ much puzzled. This action 
causes him to look at the floor for the first time; and there he sees 
Judith lying motionless with her eyes closed. He runs to her and 
stoops beside her,, Hfli'^g her head], Judith. 

JUDITH [waking; for her swoon has passed into the sleep of 
exhaustion after sufering\ Yes. Did you call? Whats the 
matter? 

ANDERSON. Ive just come in and found you lying here 
with the candles burnt out and the tea poured out and cold. 
What has happened ? 

JUDITH [still astray] I dont know. Have I been asleep? 
I suppose — [She stops blankly], I dont know. 

ANDERSON [gToanin^ Heaven forgive me, I left you alone 
with that scoundrel. [Judith remembers. With an agonized 
cry, she clutches his shoulders and drags herself to her feet as he 
rises with her. He clasps her tenderly in his arms],^Ay poor pet i 
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JUDITH \frantically clinging to him] What shall I do? Oh 
my God, what shall I do ? | 

ANDERSON. Never mind, never mind, my dearest dear:\ 
it was my fault. Come: youre safe now; and youre not hurt, 
are you ? [He takes his arms from her to see whether she can 
stand]. There: thats right, thats right. If only you are not 
hurt, nothing else matters. 

JUDITH. No, no, no: Fm not hurt. 

ANDERSON. Thank Heaven for that! Come now: [leading 
her to the railed seat and making her sit down beside him] sit 
down and rest: you can tell me about it to-morrow. Or [mis- 
understanding her distress] you shall not tell me at all if it 
worries you. There, there! [Cheerfully] Fll make ygu some 
fresh tea: that will set you up again. [He goes to the table^ and 
empties the teapot into the slop bowl], 

JUDITH [in a strained tone] Tony. 

ANDERSON. Yes, dear? 

JUDITH. Do you think we are only in a dream now? 

ANDERSON [glancing round at her for a moment with a pang 
of anxiety^ though he goes on steadily and cheerfully putting fresh 
tea into the pot] Perhaps so, pet. But you may as well dream 
a cup of tea when youre about it. 

JUDITH. Oh stop, stop. You dont know — [Distracted^ 
she buries her face in her knotted hands], 

ANDERSON [breaking down and coming to heii\ My dear, 
what is it? I cant bear it any longer: you must tell me. It was 
all my fault: I was mad to trust him. 

JUDITH. No: dont say that. You mustnt say that. He — 
oh no, no: I cant. Tony: dont speak to me. Take my hands 
— both my hands. [He takes themy wondering. Make me 
think of you, not of him. There’s danger, frightful danger; 
but it is your danger; and I cant keep thinkingof it: I cant, 
I cant: my mind goes back to his danger. He must be saved 
— no: you must be saved: you, you, you. [She springs up as 
if to do something or go somewherey exclaiming Oh, Heaven 
help me! 

ANDERSON [keeping his seat and holding her hands with 
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resolute composure] Calmly, calmly, my pet. Youre quite dis- 
tracted. 

JUDITH. I may well be. I dont know what to do. I dont 
know what to do. {Tearing her hands away], I must save 
him. {Anderson rises in alarm as she runs wildly to the door. It 
is opened in her face by Essie ^ who hurries in full of anxiety. The 
surprise is so disagreeable to fudith that it brings her to her 
senses. Her tone is sharp and angry as she demands] What do 
you want? 

ESSIE. I was to come to you. 

ANDERSON. Who told you to? 

ESSIE {staring at him^ as if his presence astonished her] Are 
you here? 

JUDITH. Of course. Dont be foolish, child. 

ANDERSON. Gently, dearest: youll frighten her. {Going 
between them]. Come here, Essie. {She comes to hirn]. Who 
sent you ? 

ESSIE. Dick. He sent me word by a soldier. I was to come 
here at once and do whatever Mrs Anderson told me. 

ANDERSON {enlightened] A soldier! Ah, I see it all now I 
They have arrested Richard. Yfudith makes a gesture of 
despair], 

ESSIE. No. I asked the soldier. Dick's safe. But the soldier 
said you had been taken. 

ANDERSON. 1 1 {Bewildered^ he turns to Judith for an ex- 
planation], 

JUDITH {coaxingly] All right, dear: I understand. {To 
Essie] Thank you, Essie, for coming; but I dont need you 
now. You may go home. 

ESSIE {suspicious] Are you sure Dick has not been 
touched? Perhaps he told the soldier to say it was the 
minister. {Anxiously] Mrs Anderson: do you think it can 
have been that? 

ANDERSON. Tell her the truth if it is so, Judith. She will 
learn it from the first neighbor she meets in the street, 
Judith turns away and covers her eyes with her hands], 

ESSIE {wailing But what will they do to him? Oh, what 
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will they do to him ? Will they hang him ? [Judith shudders 
convulsively^ and throws herself into the chair in which Richard j 
sat at the tea table ] . 

ANDERSON [patting Essu s shoulder and trying to comfort 
her] I hope not. I hope not. Perhaps if youre very quiet and 
patient, we may be able to help him in some way. 

ESSIE. Yes — help him — yes, yes, yes. Pll be good. 

ANDERSON. I must go to him at once, Judith. 

JUDITH [springing up] Oh no. You must go away — far 
away, so some place of safety. 

ANDERSON. Pooh! 

JUDITH [passionately] Do you want to kill me? Do you 
think I can bear to live for days and days with every, knock 
at the door — every footstep — giving me a spasm of terror? 
to lie awake for nights and nights in an agony of dread, 
listening for them to come and arrest you ? 

ANDERSON. Do you think it would be better to know that 
I had run away from my post at the first sign of danger ? 

JUDITH [bitterly] Oh, you wont go. I know it. Youll 
stay ; and I shall go mad. 

ANDERSON. My dear, your duty — 

JUDITH [fiercely] What do I care about my duty? 

ANDERSON [shocked] Judith! 

JUDITH. I am doing my duty. I am clinging to my duty. 
My duty is to get you away, to save you, to leave him to his 
fate [Essie utters a cry of distress and sinks on the chair at the 
fire^ sobbing silently]. My instinct is the same as hers — to 
save him above all things, though it would be so much better 
for him to die! so much greater! But I know you will take 
your own way as he took it. I have no power. [She sits down 
sullenly on the railed seat\ Pm only a woman: I can do no- 
thing but sit here and suffer. Only, tell him I tried to save 
you — that I did my best to save you. 

ANDERSON. My dear, I am afraid he will be thinking 
more of his own danger than of mine. 

JUDITH. Stpp; or I shall hate you. 

ANDERSON [remonstrating Come, come, come! How am 
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I to leave you if you talk like this? You are quite out of your 
senses. [He turns to Essie] Essie. 

ESSIE [eagerly rising and drying her eyes] Yes ? 

ANDERSON. Just Wait outside a moment, like a good girl: 
Mrs Anderson is not well. [Essie looks doubtful]. Never fear: 
I’ll come to you presently; and Fll go to Dick. 

ESSIE. You are sure you will go to him? [Whispering], 
You wont let her prevent you? 

ANDERSON [smiling] No, no: it's all right. All right. [She 
goes]. Thats a good girl. [He closes the door^ and returns to 
Judith], 

JUDITH [seated — rigid] You are going to your death. 

ANDERSON [quaintly] Then I shall go in my best coat, 
dear. [He turns to the press^ beginning to take off his coat]. 
Where — ? [He stares at the empty nail for a moment; then 
looks quickly rourid to the fire; strides across to it; and lifts 
Richard's coat]. Why, my dear, it seems that he has gone in 
my best coat. 

JUDITH [still motionless] Yes. 

ANDERSON. Did the soldiers make a mistake? 

JUDITH. Yes: they made a mistake. 

ANDERSON. He might have told them. Poor fellow, he 
was too upset, I suppose. 

JUDITH. Yes: he might have told them. So might I. 

ANDERSON. Well, it's all very puzzling — almost funny. 
It's curious how these little things strike us even in the 
most — [He breaks of and begins putting on Richard's coat]. 
I'd better take him his own coat. I know what he'll say — 
[imitating Richard's sardonic manne7\ “Anxious about my 
soul, Pastor, and also about your best coat.” Eh? 

JUDITH. Yes, that is just what he will say to you. 
[yacantly] It doesnt matter: I shall never see either of you 
again. 

ANDERSON [rallying her] Oh pooh, pooh, pooh! [He sits 
down beside he 7 \. Is this how you keep your promise that I 
shant be ashamed of my brave wife ? 

JUDITH. No: this is how I break it. I cannot keep my 
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promises to him : why should I keep my promises to you? 

ANDERSON. Dont Speak so strangely, my love. It sounds 
insincere to me. [She looks unutterable reproach at him]. Yes, 
dear, nonsense is always insincere; and my dearest is talk- 
ing nonsense. Just nonsense. [Her face darkens into dumb 
obstinacy. She stares straight before her^ and does not look at him 
againy absorbed in Richard's fate. He scans her face; sees that 
his rallying has produced no effect; and gives it upy making no 
further efort to conceal his anxiety]. I wish I knew what has 
frightened you so. Was there a struggle? Did he fight? 

JUDITH. No. He smiled. 

ANDERSON. Did he realize his danger, do you think? 

JUDITH. He realized yours. 

ANDERSON. Mine! 

JUDITH [monotonously] He said “See that you get him 
safely out of harm’s way.” I promised: I cant keep my pro- 
mise. He said, “Dont for your life let him know of my 
danger.” Ive told you of it. He said that if you found it out, 
you could not save him — that they will hang him and not 
spare you. 

ANDERSON [rising in gcnerous indignation] And you think 
that I will let a man with that much good in him die like a 
dog, when a few words might make him die like a Christian. 
I’m ashamed of you, Judith. 

JUDITH. He will be steadfast in his religion as you are in 
yours; and you may depend on him to the death. He said so. 

ANDERSON. God forgive him ! What else did he say ? 

JUDITH. He said goodbye. 

ANDERSON [fidgeting nervously to and fro in great concern] 
Poor fellow, poor fellow! You said goodbye to him in all 
kindness and charity, Judith, I hope. 

JUDITH. I kissed him. 

ANDERSON. What ! Judith I 

JUDITH. Are you angry? 

ANDERSON. No, no. You were right: you were right. 
Poor fellow, poor fellow! [Greatly distressed] To be hanged 
like that at his age! And then did thev take him away? 
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JQDITH \wearily\ Then you were here: thats the next 
thing I remember. I suppose I fainted. Now bid me good- 
bye, Tony. Perhaps I shall faint again. I wish I could die. 

ANDERSON. No, no, my dear: you must pull yourself to- 
gether and be sensible. I am in no danger — not the least in 
the world. 

JUDITH \solemnly\ You are going to your death, Tony — 
your sure death, if God will let innocent men be murdered. 
They will not let you see him : they will arrest you the mo- 
ment you give your name. It was for you the soldiers came. 

ANDERSON [thunderstruck\ For me!!! [His fists clinch; his 
neck thickens; his face reddens; the fleshy purses under his eyes 
become injected with hot blood; the man of peace vanishes^ trans- 
figured into a choleric and formidable man of war. Stilly she 
does not come out of her absorption to look at him: her eyes are 
steadfast with a mechanical reflection of Richard's steadfast- 
ness], 

JUDITH. He took your place: he is dying to save you. 
That is why he went in your coat. That is why I kissed him. 

ANDERSON [exploding\ Blood an’ owns! [His voice is rough 
and dominant y his gesture full of brute energy]. Here! Essie, 
Essie! 

ESSIE [running in] Yes. 

ANDERSON [impctuously] OflF with you as hard as you can 
run, to the inn. Tell them to saddle the fastest and strongest 
horse they have [Judith rises breathless y and stares at him in- 
credulously] — the chestnut mare, if she’s fresh — without a 
moment’s delay. Go into the stable yard and tell the black 
man there that Til give him a silver dollar if the horse is 
waiting for me when I come, and that I am close on your 
heels. Away with you. [His energy sends Essie flying from the 
room. He pounces on his riding boots; rushes with them to the 
chair at the fire; and begins pulling them on\, 

JUDITH [unable to believe such a thing of hiw\ You are not 
going to him I 

ANDERSON [busy with the boots] Going to him ! What good 
would that do ? [Growling to himself as he gets the first boot on 
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with a wrench] I’ll go to them, so I will. [To Judith per emp^ 
torily] Get me the pistols: I want them. And money, money: 
I want money — all the money in the house. [He stoops over 
the other booty grumbling] A great satisfaction it would be to 
him to have my company on the gallows. [He pulls on the 
boot]. 

JUDITH. You are deserting him, then ? 

ANDERSON. Hold your tongue, woman; and get me the 
pistols. [She goes to the press a77d takes from it a leather belt with 
two pistols y a powder horUy aiid a bag of bullets attached to it. 
She throws it on the table. Then she unlocks a drawer in the 
press and takes out a purse. Anderson grabs the belt and buckles 
it ony saying If they took him for me in my coat, perhaps 
theyll take me for him in his. [Hitchmg the belt mto its place] 
Do I look like him ? 

JUDITH [turning with the purse in her hand] Horribly un- 
like him. 

ANDERSON [snatching the purse from her and emptying it 
on the table] Hm ! We shall see. 

JUDITH [sitting down helplessly] Is it of any use to pray, 
do you think, Tony? 

ANDERSON [counting the money] Pray! Can we pray Swin- 
don’s rope off Richard’s neck? 

JUDITH. God may soften Major Swindon’s heart. 

ANDERSON [contemptuously — pocketing a handful of money] 
Let him, then. I am not God; and I must go to work another 
way. [Judith gasps at the blasphemy. He throws the purse on 
the table]. Keep that. Ive taken 25 dollars. 

JUDITH. Have you forgotten even that you are a minister ? 

ANDERSON. Minister be — faugh! My hat: wheres my 
hat ? [He snatches up hat and cloaky and puts both on in hot haste] 
Now listen, you. If you can get a word with him by pretend- 
ing youre his wife, tell him to hold his tongue until morn- 
ing: that will give me all the start I need. 

JUDITH [solemnly] You may depend on him to the death. 

ANDERSON, Youre a fool, a fool, Judith. [For a moment 
checking the torrent of his haste y and speaking with something of 
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his old quiet and impressive conviction] You dont know the 
man youre married to. [Essie returns. He swoops at her at 
once]. Well: is the horse ready? 

ESSIE [breathless] It will be ready when you come- 
ANDERSON. Good. [He makes for the door]. 

JUDITH [rising and stretching out her arms after him invol- 
untarily] Wont you say goodbye? 

ANDERSON. And waste another half minute! Psha! [He 
rushes out like an avalanche]. 

ESSIE \hurrying to Judith\ He has gone to save Richard, 
hasnt he? 

JUDITH. To save Richard! No: Richard has saved him. 
He has gone to save himself. Richard must die. 

Essie screams with terror and falls on her knees ^ hiding her 
face. Judith^ without heeding her^ looks rigidly straight in front 
of her ^ at the vision of Richard^ dying. 
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ACT III 

E arly next morning the sergeant^ at the British head- 
quarters in the Town Hall, unlocks the door of a little 
empty panelled waitingroom, and invites Judith to enter. 
She has had a bad night, probably a rather delirious one; for 
even in the reality of the raw morning, her fixed gaze comes back 
at moments when her attention is not strongly held. 

The sergeant considers that her feelings do her credit, and is 
sympathetic in an encouraging military way. Being a fine figure 
of a man, vain of his uniform and of his rank, he feels specially 
qualified, in a respectful way, to console her. 

SERGEANT. You Can have a quiet word with him here, 
mum. 

JUDITH. Shall I have long to wait. 

SERGEANT. No, mum, not a minute. We kep him in the 
Bridewell for the night; and he’s just been brought over 
here for the court martial. Dont fret, mum: he slep like a 
child, and has made a rare good breakfast. 

JUDITH [incredulously] He is in good spirits! 

SERGEANT. Tip top, mum. The chaplain looked in to see 
him last night; and he won seventeen shillings off him at 
spoil five. He spent it among us like the gentleman he is. 
Duty’s duty, mum, of course; but youre among friends here. 
[The tramp of a couple of soldiers is heard approaching. There : 
I think he’s coming. [Richard comes in, without a sign of care 
or captivity in his bearing. The sergeant nods to the two soldiers, 
and shews them the key of the room in his hand. They withdraw]. 
Your good lady, sir. 

RICHARD [going to her] What! My wife. My adored one. 
[He takes her hand and kisses it with a perverse, raffish gal- 
lantry]. How long do you allow a brokenhearted husband 
for leave-taking, Sergeant? 

SERGEANT. As long as we can, sir. We shall not disturb 
you till the court sits. 

RICHARD. But it has struck the hour. 

SERGEANT.. So it has, sir; but there’s a delay. General 
Burgoyne’s just arrived — Gentlemanly Johnny we call him, 
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sir — and he wont have done finding fault with everything 
this side of half past. I know him, sir: I served with him in 
Portugal. You may count on twenty minutes, sir; and by 
your leave I wont waste any more of them. {He goes out^ lock- 
ing the door, Richard immediately drops his raffish manner and 
turns to Judith with considerate sincerity], 

RtCHARD. Mrs Anderson: this visit is very kind of you. 
And how are you after last night? I had to leave you before 
you recovered; but I sent word to Essie to go and look after 
you. Did she understand the message ? 

JUDITH {breathless and urgent] Oh, dont think of me: I 
havnt come here to talk about myself. Are they going to — 
to — {meaning ''to hang you ^] ? 

RICHARD {whimsically] At noon, punctually. At least, 
that was when they disposed of Uncle Peter. {She shudders]. 
Is your husband safe ? Is he on the wing ? 

JUDITH. He is no longer my husband. 

RICHARD {opening his eyes wide]. Eh? 

JUDITH. I disobeyed you. I told him everything. I ex- 
pected him to come here and save you. I wanted him to 
come here and save you. He ran away instead. 

RICHARD. Well, thats what I meant him to do. What 
good would his staying have done ? Theyd only have hanged 
us both. 

JUDITH {with reproachful earnestness] Richard Dudgeon: 
on your honour, what would you have done in his place ? 

RICHARD. Exactly what he has done, of course. 

JUDITH. Oh, why will you not be simple with me > 
honest and straightforward? If you are so selfish as that, 
why did you let them take you last night? 

RICHARD {guily] Upon my life, Mrs Anderson, I dont 
know. Ive been asking myself that question ever since; and 
I can find no manner of reason for acting as I did. 

JUDITH. You know you did it for his sake, believing he 
was a more worthy man than yourself. 

RICHARD {laughing] Oho! No: thats a very pretty reason, 
I must say; but Pm not so modest as that. No: it wasnt for 
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his sake. 

JUDITH {after a pausCy during which she looks shamefacedly 
at himy blushing painfully\ Was it for my sake ? 

RICHARD [gallantly] Well, you had a hand in it. It must 
have been a little for your sake. You let them take me, at all 
events. 

JUDITH. Oh, do you think I have not been telling myself 
that all night? Your death will be at my door. [Impulsively y 
she gives him her handy and addsy with intense earnestness] If I 
could save you as you saved him, I would do it, no matter 
how cruel the death was. 

RICHARD [holding her hand and smilingy but keeping her 
almost at arms length\ I am very sure I shouldnt let you. 

JUDITH. Dont you see that lean save you? 

RICHARD. How? By changing clothes with me, eh? 

JUDITH [disengaging her hand to touch his lips with it] Dont 
[meaning ''Dont jest'']. No: by telling the Court who you 
really are. 

RICHARD [frowning No use: they wouldnt spare me; 
and it would spoil half his chance of escaping. They are de- 
termined to cow us by making an example of somebody on 
that gallows today. Well, let us cow them by showing that 
we can stand by one another to the death. That is the only 
force that can send Burgoyne back across the Atlantic and 
make America a nation. 

JUDITH [impatiently] Oh, what does all that matter? 

RICHARD ^aughin^ True: what does it matter? what 
does anything matter? You see, men have these strange 
notions, Mrs Anderson ; and women see the folly of them. 

JUDITH. Women have to lose those they love through 
them. 

RICHARD. They can easily get fresh lovers. 

JUDITH \revolted\ Oh! [Vehemently] Do you realize that 
you are going to kill yourself? 

RICHARD. The only man I have any right to kill, Mrs 
Anderson. Dont be concerned: no woman will lose her lover 
through my death. [Smiling Bless you, nobody cares for 
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me. Have you heard that my mother is dead ? 

JUDITH. Dead! 

RICHARD. Of heart disease — in the night. Her last word 
to me was her curse: I dont think I could have borne her 
blessing. My other relatives will not grieve much on my 
account. Essie will cry for a day or two; but I have provided 
for her: I made my own will last night. 

JUDITH {stonily^ after a moment's si/ence] And 1 1 

RICHARD [surprised] You? 

JUDITH. Yes, 1. Am I not to care at all? 

RICHARD [gaily and bluntly] Not a scrap. Oh, you ex- 
pressed your feelings towards me very frankly yesterday. 
What happened may have softened you for the moment; 
but believe me, Mrs Anderson, you dont like a bone in my 
skin or a hair on my head. I shall be as good a riddance at 
12 today as I should have been at I2 yesterday. 

JUDITH \her voice trembling What can I do to shew you 
that you are mistaken. 

RICHARD. Dont trouble. I’ll give you credit for liking me 
a little better than you did. All I say is that my death will 
not break your heart. 

JUDITH [almost in a whisper] How do you know? [She 
puts her hands on his shoulders and looks intently at him\, 

RICHARD [amazed — divining the truth\ Mrs Anderson! 
\The bell of the town clock strikes the quarter. He collects himself^ 
and removes her hands ^ saying rather coldly] Excuse me: they 
will be here for me presently. It is too late. 

JUDITH. It is not too late. Call me as witness: they will 
never kill you when they know how heroically you have 
acted. 

RICHARD \with some scorr^ Indeed! But if I dont go 
through with it, where will the heroism be? I shall simply 
have tricked them; and theyll hang me for that like a dog. 
Serve me right too ! 

JUDITH [wildly] Oh, I believe you want to die. 

RICHARD [obstinately] No I dont. 

JUDITH. Then why not try to save yourself? I implore 
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you — listen. You said just now that you saved him for my 
sake — yes {clutching him as he recoils with a gesture of denial] 
a little for my sake. Well, save yourself for my sake. And I 
will go with you to the end of the world. 

RICHARD {taking her by the wrists and holding her a little 
way from him^ looking steadily at her] Judith. 

JUDITH {breathless — delighted at the name] Yes. 

RICHARD. If I said — to please you — that I did what I did 
ever so little for your sake, I lied as men always lie to women. 
You know how much I have lived with worthless men — aye, 
and worthless women too. Well, they could all rise to some 
sort of goodness and kindness when they were in love {the 
word love comes from him with true Puritan scorri\. That has 
taught me to set very little store by the goodness that only 
comes out red hot. What I did last night, I did in cold blood, 
caring not half so much for your husband, or {ruthlessly] for 
you {she droops^ stricken] as I do for myself. I had no motive 
and no interest: all I can tell you is that when it came to the 
point whether I would take my neck out of the noose and 
put another man’s into it, I could not do it. I dont know why 
not: I see myself as a fool for my pains; but I could not and 1 
cannot. I have been brought up standing by the law of my 
own nature; and I may not go against it, gallows or no 
gallows. {She has slowly raised her head and is now looking full 
at him], I should have done the same for any other man in 
the town, or any other man’s wife. {Releasing her] Do you 
understand that ? 

JUDITH. Yes: you mean that you do not love me. 

RICHARD {revolted — with fierce contempt] Is that all it 
means to you ? 

JUDITH. What more — what worse — can it mean to me.^ 
[The sergeant knocks. The blow on the door jars on her heart]. 
Oh, one moment more. [She throws herself on her knees], I 
pray to you — 

RICHARD. Hush! [Calling Come in. [The sergeant unlocks 
the door and opens it. The guard is with hirn\. 

SERGEANT [coming in] Time’s up, sir. 
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^ RICHARD. Quite ready. Sergeant. Now, my dear. [He 
attempts to raise A(?r]. 

JUDITH [clinging to hiryi\ Only one thing more — I en- 
treat, I implore you. Let me be present in the court. I have 
seen Major Swindon: he said I should be allowed if you 
asked it. You will ask it. It is my last request: I shall never 
ask you anything again. [She clasps his knee\. I beg and pray 
it of you. 

RICHARD. If I do, will you be silent? 

JUDITH. Yes. 

RICHARD. You will keep faith? 

JUDITH. I will keep — [She breaks down^ sobbing. 

RICHARD [taking her arm to lift her\ Just — her other arm. 
Sergeant. 

They go out^ she sobbing convulsively ^ supported by the two 
men. 

Meanwhile^ the Council Chamber is ready for the court mar- 
tial. It is a large ^ lofty room^ with a chair of state in the middle 
under a tall canopy with a gilt crown^ and maroon curtains with 
the royal monogram G. R. In front of the chair is a table ^ also 
draped in maroon^ with a belly a heavy inkstandy and writing 
materials on it. Several chairs are set at the table. The door is at 
the right hand of the occupant of the chair of state when it has 
an occupant: at present it is empty. Major Swindony a paky 
sandy-hairedy very conscientious looking man of about 45 y sits 
at the end of the table with his back to the doory writing. He is 
alone until the sergeant announces the General in a subdued 
manner which suggests that Gentlemanly Johnny has been 
making his presence felt rather heavily. 

SERGEANT. The General, sir. 

Swindon rises hastily. The general comes in: the sergeant 
goes out. General Burgoyne is well preserved. He is 

a man of fashiony gallant enough to have made a distinguished 
marriage by an elopement y witty enough to write successful com- 
edies yaristocratically-connectedenoughtohavehadopportunities 
of high military distinction. His eyeSy large y brillianty apprehen- 
sivey and intelUgenty are his most remarkable feature: without 
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them his fine nose and small mouth would suggest rather more 
fastidiousness and less force than go to the making of a first 
rate general, fust now the eyes are angry and tragic, and the 
mouth and nostrils tense. 

BURGOYNE. Major Swindon, I presume. 

SWINDON. Yes. General Burgoyne, if I mistake not. XThey 
bow to one another ceremoniously^ I am glad to have the sup- 
port of your presence this morning. It is not particularly 
lively business, hanging this poor devil of a minister. 

BURGOYNE {throwing himself into Swindon's chair\ No, sir, 
it is not. It is making too much of the fellow to execute him: 
what more could you have done if he had been a member of 
the Church of England.? Martyrdom, sir, is what these 
people like: it is the only way in which a man can become 
famous without ability. However, you have committed us to 
hanging him ; and the sooner he is hanged the better. 

SWINDON. We have arranged it for 12 clock. Nothing 
remains to be done except to try him. 

BURGOYNE {looking at him with suppressed anger] Nothing 
— except to save your own necks, perhaps. Have you heard 
the news from Springtown ? 

SWINDON. Nothing special. The latest reports are satis- 
factory. 

BURGOYNE {rising in amazement] Satisfactory, sir! Satis- 
factory ! ! {He stares at him for a moment, and then adds, with 
grim intensity] I am glad you take that view of them. 

SWINDON \puzzled\ Do I understand that in your 
opinion — 

BURGOYNE. I do not express my opinion. I never stoop to 
that habit of profane language which unfortunately coarsens 
our profession. If I did, sir, perhaps I should be able to ex- 
press my opinion of the news from Springtown — the news 
which you {severely] have apparently not heard. How soon 
do you get news from your supports here ? — in the course of 
a month, eh ? 

SWINDON {turning sulky] I suppose the reports have been 
taken to you, sir, instead of to me. Is there anything serious ? 
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BURGOYNE \taking a report from his pocket and holding it 
«/)] Springtown’s in the hands of the rebels. \He throws the 
report on the table], 

SWINDON [aghast] Since yesterday! 

BURGOYNE. Since two o’clock this morning. Perhaps we 
shall be in their hands before two o’clock tomorrow morn- 
ing. Have you thought of that? 

SWINDON [confidently] As to that, General, the British 
soldier will give a good account of himself. 

BURGOYNE [bitterly] And therefore, I suppose, sir, the 
British officer need not know his business: the British soldier 
will get him out of all his blunders with the bayonet. In 
future, sir, I must ask you to be a little less generous with 
the blood of your men, and a little more generous with your 
own brains. 

SWINDON. I am sorry I cannot pretend to your intellectual 
eminence, sir. I can only do my best, and rely on the devo- 
tion of my countrymen. 

BURGOYNE [suddenly becomingsuavcly savcastic] May I ask 
are you writing a melodrama. Major Swindon? 

SWINDON [Jlushing] No, sir. 

BURGOYNE. What a pity! Yl\v?it?i^\ty\\Drvppinghissar^ 
castic tone and facinghim suddenly and seriously] Do you at all 
realize, sir, that we have nothing standing between us and^ 
destruction but our own bluff and the sheepishness ot these 
colonists ? They are men of the same English stock as our- 
selves: six to one of us [repeating it emphatically] six to one, 
sir; and nearly half our troops are Hessians, Brunswickers, 
German dragoons, and Indians with scalping knives. These 
are the countrymen on whose devotion you rely! Suppose 
the colonists find a leader ! Suppose the news from Spring- 
town should turn out to mean that they have already found 
a leader ! What shall we do then ? Eh ? 

SWINDON [sullenly] Our duty, sir, I presume. 

BURGOYNE [agciin surcasttc — giving him upas afool]. Quite 
so, quite so. Thank you. Major Swindon, thank you. Now 
youve settled the question, sir — thrown a flood of light on 
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the situation. What a comfort to me to feel that I have at my 
side so devoted and able an officer to support me in this 
emergency! I think, sir, it will probably relieve both our 
feelings if we proceed to hang this dissenter without further 
delay \he strikes the bell] especially as I am debarred by my 
principles from the customary military vent for my feelings. 
{The sergeant appears]. Bring your man in. 

SERGEANT. Yes, sir. 

BURGOYNE. And mention to any officer you may meet 
that the court cannot wait any longer for him. 

SWINDON [keeping his temper with difficulty] The staff is 
perfectly ready, sir. They have been waiting your conveni- 
ence for fully half an hour. Perfectly ready, sir. 

BURGOYNE [blandly] So am I. [Several officers come in and 
take their seats. One of them sits at the end of the table furthest 
from the door^ and acts throughout as clerk of the courts making 
notes of the proceedings. The uniforms are those of the ^thj 20/A, 
21J/, 24/A, 47/A, and G^nd British Infantry, One officer 
is a Major General of the Royal Artillery, There are also Ger- 
man officers of the Hessian Rifles^ and of German dragoon and 
Brunswicker regiments]. Oh, good morning, gentlemen. 
Sorry to disturb you, I am sure. Very good of you to spare 
us a few moments. 

SWINDON. Will you preside, sir.^ 

BURGOYNE [becoming additionally poUshed^ iofty^ sarcastic^ 
and urbane now that he is in public] No, sir: I feel my own de- 
ficiencies too keenly to presume so far. If you will kindly 
allow me, I will sit at the feet of Gamaliel. \He takes the chair 
at the end of the table next the door^ and motions Swindon to the 
chair of state y waiting for him to be seated before sitting down 
himself], 

SWINDON [greatly annoyed] As you please, sir, I am only 
trying to do my duty under excessively trying circum- 
stances. [He takes his place in the chair of state], 

Burgoyne^ relaxing his studied demeanor for the moment ^ sits 
down and begins to read the report with knitted brows and care- 
worn looks y reflecting on his desperate situation and Swindon* s 
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uselessness, Richard is brought in, Judith walks beside him. Two 
soldiers precede and two follow him^ with the sergeant in com- 
mand, They cross the room to the wall opposite the door; but when 
Richard has just passed before the chair of state the sergeant stops 
him with a touch on the arm^ and posts himself behind him^ at 
his elbow, Judith stands timidly at the wall. The four soldiers 
place themselves in a squad near her, 

BURGOYNE [looking Up and seeing Judith] Who is that 
woman ? 

SERGEANT, Prisoner’s wife, sir, 

SWINDON [nervously] She begged me to allow her to be 
present; and I thought — 

BURGOYNE [completing the sentence for him ironically] You 
thought it would be a pleasure for her. Quite so, quite so. 
[Blandly] Give the lady a chair; and make her thoroughly 
comfortable. 

The sergeant fetches a chair and places it near Richard, 

JUDITH. Thank you, sir. [She sits down after an awe- 
stricken curtsy to Burgoyne^ which he acknowledges by a dig- 
nified bend of his head], 

SWINDON [to Richardy sharply] Your name, sir? 

RICHARD [afabUy but obstinate] Come: you dont mean to 
say that youve brought me here without knowing who I 
am? 

SWINDON. As a matter of form, sir, give your name. 

RICHARD. As a matter of form then, my name is Anthony 
Anderson, Presbyterian minister in this town. 

BURGOYNE [interested] Indeed! Pray, Mr Anderson, what 
do you gentlemen believe? 

RICHARD. I shall be happy to explain if time is allowed 
me. I cannot undertake to complete your conversion in less 
than a fortnight. 

SWINDON [snubbing him] We are not here to discuss your 
views. 

BURGOYNE [with an elaborate bow to the unfortunate Swiru 
don] I stand rebuked. 

SWINDON [embarmssed] Oh, not you, I as — 
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BURGOYNE. Dont mention it. [To Richardy very politely] 
Any political views, Mr Anderson ? 

RICHARD. I understand that that is just what we are here 
to find out. 

SWINDON [severely] Do you mean to deny that you are a 
rebel ? 

RICHARD. I am an American, sir. 

SWINDON. What do you expect me to think of that speech, 
Mr Anderson ? 

RICHARD. I never expect a soldier to think, sir. 

Burgoyne is boundlessly delighted by this retorty which al- 
most reconciles him to the loss of America, 

SWINDON [whitening with anger] I advise you not to be 
insolent, prisoner. 

RICHARD. You cant help yourself. General. When you 
make up your mind to hang a man, you put yourself at a 
disadvantage with him. Why should I be civil to you? I may 
as well be hanged for a sheep as a lamb. 

SWINDON. You have no right to assume that the court has 
made up its mind without a fair trial. And you will please 
not address me as General. I am Major Swindon. 

RICHARD. A thousand pardons. I thought I had the honor 
of addressing Gentlemanly Johnny. 

Sensation among the officers. The sergeant has a narrow 
escape from aguffiaw. 

BURGOYNE [with extreme suavity] I believe I am Gentle- 
manly Johnny, sir, at your service. My more intimate friends 
call me General Burgoyne. [Richard bows with perfect polite- 
ness]. You will understand, sir, I hope, since you seem to be 
a gentleman and a man of some spirit in spite of your calling, 
that if we should have the misfortune to hang you, we shall 
do so as a mere matter of political necessity and military 
duty, without any personal ill-feeling. 

RICHARD. Oh, quite so. That makes all the diflFerence in 
the world, of course. 

They all smile in spite of themselves; and some of the younger 
officers burst out laughing. 
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JUDITH \her dread and horror deepening at every one of 
these jests and compliments] How can you? 

RICHARD. You promised to be silent. 

BURGOYNE {to Judithy With Studied courtesy] Believe me, 
Madam, your husband is placing us under the greatest 
obligation by taking this very disagreeable business so 
thoroughly in the spirit of a gentleman. Sergeant: give Mr 
Anderson a chair. [The sergeant does so. Richard sits down]. 
Now, Major Swindon : we are waiting for you. 

SWINDON. You are aware, I presume, Mr Anderson, of 
your obligations as a subject of His Majesty King George 
the Third. 

RICHARD. I am aware, sir, that His Majesty King George 
the Third is about to hang me because I object to Lord 
North’s robbing me. 

SWINDON. That is a treasonable speech, sir. 

RICHARD [briefly] Yes. I meant it to be. 

BURGOYNE [strongly deprecating this line ofdefenccy but still 
polite] Dont you think, Mr Anderson, that this is rather — if 
you will excuse the word — a vulgar line to take ? Why should 
you cry out robbery because of a stamp duty and a tea duty 
and so forth ? After all, it is the essence of your position as a 
gentleman that you pay with a good grace. 

RICHARD. 1 1 is no t the money. General. But to be swindled 
by a pig-headed lunatic like King George — 

SWINDON [scandalized] Chut, sir — silence! 

SERGEANT [in Stentorian tones ^ greatly shocked] Silence! 

BURGOYNE [unruffied] Ah, that is another point of view. 
My position does not allow of my going into that, except in 
private. But [shrugginghis shoulders] of course, Mr Anderson, 
if you are determined to be hanged \Judith flinches] there’s 
nothing more to be said. An unusual taste! however [with a 
final shru ^ — ! 

SWINDON [to Burgoyne] Shall we call witnesses? 

RICHARD. What need is there of witnesses? If the towns- 
people here had listened to me, you would have found the 
streets barricaded, the houses loopholed, and the people in 
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arms to hold the town against you to the last man. But you 
arrived, unfortunately, before we had got out of the talking! 
stage; and then it was too late. ' 

SWINDON \severely\ Well, sir, we shall teach you and 
your townspeople a lesson they will not forget. Have you 
anything more to sa^? 

RICHARD. I think you might have the decency to treat me 
as a prisoner of war, and shoot me like a man instead of 
hanging me like a dog. 

BURGOYNE [sympathetically] Now there, Mr Anderson, 
you talk like a civilian, if you will excuse my saying so. Have 
you any idea of the average markmanship of the army of His 
Majesty King George the Third? If we make you upf a firing 
party, what will happen? Half of them will miss you: the 
rest will make a mess of the business and leave you to the 
provo-marshal’s pistol. Whereas we can hang you in a per- 
fectly workmanlike and agreeable way. [Kindly] Let me 
persuade you to be hanged, Mr Anderson ? 

JUDITH [sick with horror] My God! 

RICHARD [to Judith] Your promise! [To Burgoyne] 
Thank you. General: that view of the case did not occur to 
me before. To oblige you, I withdraw my objection to the 
rope. Hang me, by all means. 

BURGOYNE [smoothly] Will 12 o'clock suit you, Mr 
Anderson ? 

RICHARD. I shall be at your disposal then. General. 

BURGOYNE [rising Nothing more to be said, gentlemen. 
[They all rise]. 

JUDITH [rushing to the table] Oh, you are not going to 
murder a man like that, without a proper trial — without 
thinking of what you are doing — without — [she cannot find 
words]. 

RICHARD. Is this how you keep your promise? 

JUDITH. If I am not to speak, you must. Defend your- 
self: save yourself: tell them the truth. 

RICHARD \;worriedly] I have told them truth enough to 
hang me ten times over. If you say another word you will 
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risk other lives; but you will not save mine. 

BURGOYNE. My good lady, our only desire is to save un- 
pleasantness. What satisfaction would it give you to have a 
solemn fuss made, with my friend Swindon in a black cap 
and so forth ? I am sure we are greatly indebted to the admir- 
able tact and gentlemanly feeling shewn by your husband. 

JUDITH [throwing the words in his face] Oh, you are mad. 
Is it nothing to you what wicked thing you do if only you do 
it like a gentleman? Is it nothing to you whether you are a 
murderer or not, if only you murder in a red coat? [Desper- 
ately] You shall not hang him: that man is not my husband. 

The officers look at one another^ and whisper: some of the 
Germans asking their neighbors to explain what the woman had 
said, Burgoyne^ who has been visibly shaken by Judith! s re- 
proach^ recovers himself promptly at this new development. 
Richard meanwhile raises his voice above the buzz. 

RICHARD. I appeal to you, gentlemen, to put an end to 
this. She will not believe that she cannot save me. Break up 
the court. 

BURGOYNE [in a voice so quiet and firm that it restores silence 
at once] One moment, Mr Anderson. One moment, gentle- 
men. [He resumes his seat. Swindon and the officers follow his 
example]. Let me understand you clearly, madam. Do you 
mean that this gentleman is not your husband, or merely — 
I wish to put this with all delicacy — that you are not his wife ? 

JUDITH. I dont know what you mean. I say that he is not 
my husband — that my husband has escaped. This man took 
his place to save him. Ask anyone in the town — send out 
into the street for the first person you find there, and bring 
him in as a witness. He will tell you that the prisoner is not 
Anthony Anderson. 

BURGOYNE [quietly y as before] Sergeant. 

SERGEANT. Yes, sir. 

BURGOYNE. Go out into the street and bring in the first 
townsman you see there. 

SERGEANT [making for the door] Yes sir. 

BURGOYNE [as the sergeant passes] The first clean, sober 
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townsman you see. 

SERGEANT. Yes sif. [He goes out]. 

BURGOYNE. Sit down, Mr Anderson — if I may call you 
so for the present. {Richard sits down]. Sit down, madam, 
whilst we wait. Give the lady a newspaper. 

RICHARD [indignantly] Shame! 

BURGOYNE [keenly^ with a half smile] If you are not her 
husband, sir, the case is not a serious one — for her. 
[Richard bites his lip^ silenced]. 

JUDITH [to Richard^ as she returns to her seat] I couldnt 
help it. \He shakes his head. She sits down]. 

BURGOYNE. You will Understand of course, Mr Ander- 
son, that you must not build on this little incident. Wfe are 
bound to make an example of somebody. 

RICHARD. I quite understand. I suppose there’s no use 
in my explaining. 

BURGOYNE. I think we should prefer independent testi- 
mony, if you dont mind. 

The sergmnt^ with a packet of papers in his handy returns 
conducting Christy y who is much scared. 

SERGEANT [giving Burgoync the packet] Dispatches, sir. 
Delivered by a corporal of the 33rd. Dead beat with hard 
riding, sir. 

Burgoyne opens the dispatcheSy and presently becomes ab- 
sorbed in them. They are so serious as to take his attention com- 
pletely from the court martial. 

THE SERGEANT [to Christy] Now then. Attention; and 
take your hat off. [He puts himself in charge of Christy y who 
stands on Burgoyne' s side of the court]. 

RICHARD [in his usual bullying tone to Christy] Dont be 
frightened, you fool: youre only wanted as a witness. 
Theyre not going to hang you. 

SWINDON. WhaPs your name? 

CHRISTY. Christy. 

RICHARD [impatiently] Christopher Dudgeon, you blat- 
ant idiot. Give your full name. 

SWINDON. Be silent, prisoner. You must not prompt the 
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witness. 

RICHARD, Very well. But I warn you youll get nothing 
out of him unless you shake it out of him. He has been too 
well brought up by a pious mother to have any sense or 
manhood left in him. 

BURGOYNE {springing up and speaking to the sergeant in a 
startling wic^ Where is the man who brought these ? 

SERGEANT. In the guard-room, sir. 

Burgoyne goes out with a haste that sets the officers exchang- 
ing looks. 

SWINDON {to Christy] Do you know Anthony Anderson^ 
the Presbyterian minister ? 

CHRISTY. Of course I do {implying that Swindon must be 
an ass not to know it\. 

SWINDON. Is he here? 

CHRISTY {staring round] I dont know. 

SWINDON. Do you see him? 

CHRISTY. No. 

SWINDON. You seem to know the prisoner? 

CHRISTY. Do you mean Dick? 

SWINDON. Which is Dick? 

CHRISTY {pointing to Richard] Him. 

SWINDON. What is his name? 

CHRISTY. Dick. 

RICHARD. Answer properly, you jumping jackass. What 
do they know about Dick ? 

CHRISTY. Well, you are Dick, aint you? What am I to 
say? 

SWINDON, Address me, sir; and do you, prisoner, be 
silent. Tell us who the prisoner is. 

CHRISTY. He’s my brother Dick — Richard — Richard 
Dudgeon. 

SWINDON. Your brother! 

CHRISTY, Yes. 

SWINDON. You are sure he is not Anderson. 

CHRISTY. Who? 

RICHARD {exasperatedly] Me, me, me, you — 
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SWINDON. Silence, sir. 

SERGEANT \shoutin^ Silencc. 

RICHARD [impatiently\ Yah! [To Christy] He wants to ' 
know am I Minister Anderson. Tell him, and stop grin- 
ning like a zany. 

CHRISTY [grinning more than ever] You Pastor Ander- 
son! [To Swindon] Why, Mr Anderson's a minister — a 
very good man; and Dick's a bad character: the respect- 
able people wont speak to him. He's the bad brother: 
I'm the good one. [The officers laugh outright. The soldiers 
grin]. 

SWINDON. Who arrested this man? 

SERGEANT. I did, sir. I found him in the minister’s house, 
sitting at tea with the lady with his coat off, quite at home. 
If he isnt married to her, he ought to be. 

SWINDON. Did he answer to the minister's name? 

SERGEANT. Yes, sir but not to a minister's nature. You 
ask the chaplain, sir. 

SWINDON [to Richard^ threateningly] So, sir, you have at- 
tempted to cheat us. And your name is Richard Dudgeon ? 

RICHARD. Youve found it out at last, have you? 

SWINDON. Dudgeon is a name well known to us, eh? 

RICHARD. Yes: Peter Dudgeon, whom you murdered, 
was my uncle. 

SWINDON. Hm! [He compresses his lipSy and looks at 
Richard with vindictive gravity], 

CHRISTY. Are they going to hang you, Dick? 

RICHARD. Yes. Get out: theyve done with you. 

CHRISTY. And I may keep the china peacocks? 

RICHARD [jumping up] Get out. Get out, you blither- 
ing baboon, you. [Christy flies ypanicstricken]. 

SWINDON [rising — all rise] Since you have taken the 
minister's place, Richard Dudgeon, you shall go through 
with it. The execution will take place at 12 o'clock as ar- 
ranged; and unless Anderson surrenders before then, you 
shall take his place on the gallows. Sergeant: take your man 
out. 
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JUDITH {distracted] No, no — 

SWINDON {fiercely^ dreading a renewal of her entreaties] 
Take that woman away. 

RICHARD {springing across the table with a tiger-like bounds 
and seizing Swindon by the throat] You infernal scoundrel — 

The sergeant rushes to the rescue from, one side^ the soldiers 
from the other. They ’seize Richard and drag him back to his 
place. Swindon^ who has been thrown supine on the table^ rises j 
arranging his stock. He is about to speak^ when he is anticipated 
by Burgoyne^ who has just appeared at the door with two papers 
in his hand: a white letter and a blue dispatch. 

BURGOYNE {advancing to the table^ elaborately cool] What 
is this? Whats happening? Mr Anderson: Tm astonished 
at you. 

RICHARD. I am sorry I disturbed you, General. I merely 
wanted to strangle your understrapper there. {Breakmg out 
violently at Swindon\ Why do you raise the devil in me by 
bullying the woman like that? You oatmeal faced dog. I’d 
twist your cursed head off with the greatest satisfaction. \He 
puts out his hands to the sergeant] Here: handcuff me, will 
you; or I’ll not undertake to keep my fingers off him. 

The sergeant takes out a pair of handcujfs and looks to 
Burgoyne for instructions. 

BURGOYNE. Have you addressed profane language to the 
lady. Major Swindon? 

SWINDON {very angi^'y] No, sir, certainly not. That ques- 
tion should not have been put to me. I ordered the woman 
to be removed, as she was disorderly; and the fellow sprang 
at me. Put away those handcuffs. I am perfectly able to take 
care of myself. 

RICHARD. Now you talk like a man, I have no quarrel 
with you. 

BURGOYNE. Mr Anderson — 

SWINDON. His name is Dudgeon, sir, Richard Dudgeon. 
He is an impostor. 

BURGOYNE \brusquely\ Nonsense, sir: you hanged Dud-- 
geon at Springtown. 
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and adds, with politely veiled slyness\ Bring Mrs Anderson, if 
she will be so good. [To Swindon, who is fuming Take it 
quietly, Major Swindon: your friend the British soldier can 
stand up to anything except the British War Office. [He 
follows Anderson\. 

SERGEANT [to Swindon] What orders, sir? 

SWINDON [savagely] Orders! What use are orders now! 
There’s no army. Back to quarters ; and be d — [He turns on 
his heel and goes]. 

SERGEANT [pugnacious and patriotic, repudiatingthe idea of 
defeat] ’Tention. Now then: cock up your chins, and shew 
em you dont care a damn for em. Slope arms! Fours! 
Wheel ! Quick march ! » 

The drums mark time with a tremendous hang; the band 
strikes up British Grenadiers; and the Sergeant, Brudenell, and 
the English troops march off defiantly to their quarters. The 
townsfolk press in behind, and follow them up the market, jeer- 
ing at them; and the town band, a very primitive affair, brings 
up the rear, playing Yankee Doodle. Essie, who comes in with 
them, runs to Richard. 

ESSIE. Oh, Dick! 

RICHARD [good-humoredly, but wilfully] Now, now: come, 
come! I dont mind being hanged; but I will not be cried 
over. 

ESSIE. No, I promise. Til be good. [She tries to restrain 
her tears, but cannot]. I — I want to see where the soldiers are 
going to. [She goes a little way up the market, pretending to 
look after the crowd]. 

JUDITH. Promise me you will never tell him. 

RICHARD. Dont be afraid. 

They shake hands on it. 

ESSIE [calling to them] Theyre coming back. They want 
you. 

Jubilation in the market. The townsfolk surge back again in 
wild enthusiasm with their band, and hoist Richard on their 
shoulders, cheering him. 
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BURGOYNE 

G eneral john burgoyne, who is pre- 
sented in this play for the first time (as far as I am 
aware) on the English stage, is not a conventional 
stage soldier, but as faithful a portrait as it is in the nature 
of stage portraits to be. His objection to profane swearing 
is not borrowed from Mr Gilbert’s H.M.S. Pinafore: it is 
taken from the Code of Instructions drawn up by himself 
for his officers when he introduced Light Horse into the 
English Army. His opinion that English soldiers should be 
treated as thinking beings was no doubt as unwelcome to 
the military authorities of his time, when nothing was 
thought of ordering a soldier a thousand lashes, as it will be 
to those modern victims of the flagellation neurosis who are 
so anxious to revive that discredited sport. His military 
reports are very clever as criticisms, and are humane and 
enlightened within certain aristocratic limits, best illus- 
trated perhaps by his declaration, which now sounds so 
curious, that he should blush to ask for promotion on any 
other ground than that of family influence. As a parlia- 
mentary candidate, Burgoyne took our common expression 
“fighting an election’’ so very literally that he led his sup- 
porters to the poll at Preston in 1768 with a loaded pistol in 
each hand, and won the seat, though he was fined £1000, 
and denounced by Junius, for the pistols. 

It is only within quite recent years that any general 
recognition has become possible for the feeling that led 
Burgoyne, a professed enemy of oppression in India and 
elsewhere, to accept his American command when so many 
other officers threw up their commissions rather than serve 
in a civil war against the Colonies. His biographer De 
Fonblanque, writing in 1876, evidently regarded his posi- 
tion as indefensible. Nowadays, it is sufficient to say that 
Burgoyne was an Imperialist. He sympathized with the 
colonists; but when they proposed as a remedy the disrup- 
tion of the Empire, he regarded that as a step backward m 
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civilization. As he put it to the House of Commons, “while 
we remember that we are contending against brothers and 
fellow subjects, we must also remember that we are con- 
tending in this crisis for the fate of the British Empire.” 
Eightyfour years after his defeat, his republican conquerors 
themselves engaged in a civil war for the integrity of their 
Union. In 1885 the Whigs who represented the anti-Bur- 
goyne tradition of American Independence in English 
politics, abandoned Gladstone and made common cause 
with their political opponents in defence of the Union be- 
tween England and Ireland. Only the other day England 
sent 200,000 men into the field south of the equator to fight 
out the question whether South Africa should develop as a 
Federation of British Colonies or as an independent Afri- 
kander United States. In all these cases the Unionists who 
were detached from their parties were called renegades, as 
Burgoyne was. That, of course, is only one of the unfortun- 
ate consequences of the fact that mankind, being for the 
most part incapable of politics, accepts vituperation as an 
easy and congenial substitute. Whether Burgoyne or Wash- 
ington, Lincoln or Davis, Gladstone or Bright, Mr Cham- 
berlain or Mr Leonard Courtney was in the right will never 
be settled, because it will never be possible to prove that the 
government of the victor has been better for mankind than 
the government of the vanquished would have been. It is 
true that the victors have no doubt on the point; but to the 
dramatist, that certainty of theirs is only part of the human 
comedy. The American Unionist is often a Separatist as to 
Ireland; the English Unionist often sympathizes with the 
Polish Home Ruler; and both English and American 
Unionists are apt to be Disruptionists as regards that Im- 
perial Ancient of Days, the Empire of China. Both are 
Unionists concerning Canada, but with a difference as to 
the precise application to it of the Monroe doctrine. As for 
me, the dramatist, I smile, and lead the conversation back 
to Burgoyne. 

Burgoyne’s surrender at Saratoga made him that occa- 
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sionally necessary part of our British system, a scapegoat. 
The explanation of his defeat given in the play (p. 72) is 
founded on a passage quoted by De Fonblanque from Fitz- 
maurice’s Life of Lord Shelburne, as follows: “Lord George 
Germain, having among other peculiarities a particular dis- 
like to be put out of his way on any occasion, had arranged 
to call at his office on his way to the country to sign the dis- 
patches; but as those addressed to Howe had not been fair- 
copied, and he was not disposed to be balked of his pro- 
jected visit to Kent, they were not signed then and were for- 
gotten on his return home.” These were the dispatches in- 
structing Sir William Howe, who was in New York, to 
effect a junction at Albany with Burgoyne, who had marched 
from Quebec for that purpose. Burgoyne got as far as Sara- 
toga, where, failing the expected reinforcement, he was 
hopelessly outnumbered, and his officers picked off, Boer 
fashion, by the American farmer-sharpshooters. His own 
collar was pierced by a bullet. The publicity of his defeat, 
however, was more than compensated at home by the fact 
that Lord George's trip to Kent had not been interfered 
with, and that nobody knew about the oversight of the dis- 
patch. The policy of the English Government and Court 
for the next two years was simply concealment of Germain’s 
neglect. Burgoyne’s demand for an inquiry was defeated in 
the House of Commons by the court party; and when he at 
last obtained a committee, the king got rid of it by a pro- 
rogation. When Burgoyne realized what had happened 
about the instructions to Howe (the scene in which I have 
represented him as learning it before Saratoga is not histori- 
cal: the truth did not dawn on him until many months after- 
wards) the king actually took advantage of his being u. 
prisoner of war in England on parole, and ordered him to 
return to America into captivity. Burgoyne immediately 
resigned all his appointments; and this practically closed 
his military career, though he was afterwards made Com- 
mander of the Forces in Ireland for the purpose of banish 
ing him from parliament. 
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The episode illustrates the curious perversion of the 
English sense of honor when the privileges and prestige of 
the aristocracy are at stake. Mr Frank Harris said, after the 
disastrous battle of Modder River, that the English, having 
lost America a century ago because they preferred George 
III, were quite prepared to lose South Africa to-day be- 
cause they preferred aristocratic commanders to successful 
ones. Horace Walpole, when the parliamentary recess came 
at a critical period of the War of Independence, said that the 
Lords could not be expected to lose their pheasant shooting 
for the sake of America. In the working class, which, like all 
classes, has its own official aristocracy, there is the same re- 
luctance to discredit an institution or to “do a man out ©f his 
job.” At bottom, of course, this apparently shameless sacri- 
fice of great public interests to petty personal ones, is simply 
the preference of the ordinary man for the things he can 
feel and understand to the things that are beyond his cap- 
acity. Jt is stupidity, not dishonesty. 

Burgoyne fell a victim to this stupidity in two ways. Not 
only was he thrown over, in spite of his high character and 
distinguished services, to screen a court favorite who had 
actually been cashiered for cowardice and misconduct in the 
field fifteen years before; but his peculiar critical tempera- 
ment and talent, artistic, satirical, rather histrionic, and his 
fastidious delicacy of sentiment, his fine spirit and 
humanity, were just the qualities to make him disliked by 
stupid people because of their dread of ironic criticism. 
Long after his death, Thackeray, who had an intense sense 
of human character, but was typically stupid in valuing and 
interpreting it, instinctively sneered at him and exulted in 
his defeat. That sneer represents the common English atti- 
tude towards the Burgoyne type. Every instance in which 
the critical genius is defeated, and the stupid genius (for 
both temperaments have their genius) “muddles through 
all right,” is popular in England. But Burgoyne’s failure 
was not the work of his own temperament, but of the stupid 
temperament. What man could do under the circumstances 
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he did, and did handsomely and loftily. He fell, and his 
ideal empire was dismembered, not through his own mis- 
conduct, but because Lord George Germain overestimated 
the importance of his Kentish holiday, and underestimated 
the difficulty of conquering those remote and inferior crea- 
tures, the colonists. And King George and the rest of the 
nation agreed, on the whole, with Germain. It is a significant 
point that in America, where Burgoyne was an enemy and 
an invader, he was admired and praised. The climate there 
is no doubt more favorable to intellectual vivacity. 

I have described Burgoyne’s temperament as rather his- 
trionic; and the reader will have observed that the Burgoyne 
of the Devil’s Disciple is a man who plays his part in life, 
and makes all its points, in the manner of a born high 
comedian. If he had been killed at Saratoga, with aU his 
comedies unwritten, and his plan for turning As You Like 
It into a Beggar’s Opera unconceived, I should still have 
painted the same picture of him on the strength of his reply 
to the articles of capitulation proposed to him by the victori- 
ous Gates (an Englishman). Here they are: 

Proposition. Answer. 

1 . General Burgoyne’s Lieut-General Burgoyne’s 
army being reduced by re- army, however reduced, 
peated defeats, by desertion, will never admit that their 
sickness, etc., their provi- retreat is cut off while they 
sions exhausted, their mili- have arms in their hands, 
tary horses, tents and bag- 
gage taken or destroyed, 

their retreat cut off, and their 
camp invested, they can only 
be allowed to surrender as 
prisoners of war. 

2. The officers and sol- Noted, 
diers may keep the baggage 
belonging to them. The 
Generals of the United 
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States never permit indi- 
viduals to be pillaged. 

3. The troops under his Agreed. 

Excellency General Bur- 

goyne will be conducted by 
the most convenient route 
to New England, marching 
by easy marches, and suffi- 
ciently provided for by the 
way. 

4. The officers will be ad- There being no officer in 
mitted on parole and will be this army under, or capable 
treated with the liberality of being under, the descrip- 
customary in such cases, so tion of breaking parole, this 
long as they, by proper be- article needs no answer, 
haviour, continue to deserve 

it; but those who are appre- 
hended having broke their 
parole, as some British offi- 
cers have done, must expect 
to be close confined. 

5. All public stores, artil- All public stores may be 
lery, arms, ammunition, car- delivered, arms excepted, 
riages, horses, etc., etc., 

must be delivered to com- 
missaries appointed to re- 
ceive them. 

6. These terms being This article is inadmis- 
agreed to and signed, the sible in any extremity, 
troops under his Excel- Sooner than this army will 
lency’s. General Burgoyne’s consent to ground their arms 
command, may be drawn up in their encampments, they 
in their encampments, where will rush on the enemy de- 
they will be ordered to termined to take no quarter, 
ground their arms, and may 

thereupon be marched to 
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the river-side on their way to 
Bennington. 

And, later on, “If General Gates does not mean to re- 
cede from the 6th article, the treaty ends at once : the army 
will to a man proceed to any act of desperation sooner than 
submit to that article.” 

Here you have the man at his Burgoynest. Need I add 
that he had his own way; and that when the actual ceremony 
of surrender came, he would have played poor General 
Gates off the stage, had not that commander risen to the 
occasion by handing him back his sword. 

In connection with the reference to Indians with scalp- 
ing knives, who, with the troops hired from Germany, made 
up about half Burgoyne’s force, I may cite the case of Jane 
McCrea, betrothed to one of Burgoyne’s officers. A Wyan- 
dotte chief attached to Burgoyne’s force was bringing her 
to the British camp as a prisoner of war, when another party 
of Indians, sent by her betrothed, claimed her. The Wyan- 
dotte settled the dispute by killing her and bringing her 
scalp to Burgoyne, Burgoyne let the deed pass. Possibly he 
feared that a massacre of whites on the Canadian border by 
the Wyandottes would follow any attempt at punishment. 
But his own proclamations had threatened just what the 
savage chief executed. 

BRUDENELL 

Brudenell is also a real person. At least, an artillery chap- 
lain of that name distinguished himself at Saratoga by read- 
ing the burial service over Major Fraser under lire, and by 
a quite readable adventure, chronicled, with exaggerations, 
by Burgoyne, concerning Lady Harriet Acland. Others 
have narrated how Lady Harriet’s husband killed himself 
in a duel, by falling with his head against a pebble; and how 
Lady Harriet then married the warrior chaplain. All this, 
however, is a tissue of romantic lies, though it has been re- 
peated in print as authentic history from generation to 
generation, even to the first edition of this book. As a matter 
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of fact, Major Acland died in his bed of a cold shortly after 
his return to England; and Lady Harriet remained a widow 
until her death in 1 8 1 5. 

The rest of the Devil’s Disciple may have actually 
occurred, like most stories invented by dramatists; but I 
cannot produce any documents. Major Swindon’s name is 
invented; but the man, of course, is real. There are dozens 
of him extant to this day. 
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